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Editor’s Foreword to Volume Four 


The fourth volume of the Byrnes and the O’Byrnes is in the main 
part dedicated to famous people of the surname and its variants, 
and opens with a discussion on the family origins of Scotland’s 
most famous national poet, Robert Burns. Were the poet’s family 
origins with the Clan Campbell or with a branch of the O’Byrnes 
of Leinster? The legends on both sides are discussed, and the 
reader will have to make their own decision in the light of current 
evidence. 

Special thanks to all who contributed but particularly to 
Nicholas Dunne-Lynch for his article on the life and career of the 
famous ‘Miles Byrne — Soldier of Misfortune’ which contains new, 
previously unpublished information about Miles. A great depth of 
gratitude also to Paul J. Burns, who has led the cutting edge 
Byrne/Burns DNA Project. In a sense this series began back in 
2001 with his Clan O’Byme of Leinster AD 400-1700 and so much 
has grown from that; and now, because of Paul’s endeavours, we 
are able to talk about the Byrnes and Burns of Ireland and Scot- 
land, and the many separate lineages they represent. Also to 
Shaun O’Byrne for his contributions. 

Also, last but not least, to Kevin Byrne of Colonsay for his dedi- 
cation in editing and publishing these volumes. 


Daniel Byrne-Rothwell. 
2014 


CHAPTER 1 


The Enigma of Robert Burns 


THE SCOTTISH BURNS 


At least three distinct origins for the surname of Burns in Scotland 
are claimed in various genealogical statements, but the fact that 
that some of the Burns of Scotland have an Irish origin has hardly 
been touched upon. There are common assumptions that Byrne 
as a surname must be Irish and Catholic, and that Burn or Burns 
must be Scottish and Protestant, however, the studies in volume 
3 of this series shows that this line of thought is unreliable. For 
instance, many of the Byrne families in Ireland, particularly 
Ulster, have a strong Protestant tradition, and whether of 
Catholic or Protestant ancestry many Byrnes throughout Ireland, 
indeed worldwide, had ancestors who used the Burn or Burns 
form of spelling. Whilst some few of the Byrne families in Ireland 
may originate from Scotland, it is also true that some who use the 
surname Burn or Burns in Scotland have early family origins with 
one of the several Byrne clans of Ireland. 

The picture is complicated by the fact that Scotland and 
Ireland share a Gaelic heritage. Both Scotland and Ireland at one 
time consisted of several independent countries and powerful 
lordships, and one of these, the sea-kingdom of Dal Riata, covered 
part of western Scotland and northeast Ireland, with much 
commerce and migration in both directions. 

Because of these various factors, sometimes DNA testing 
provides no clear picture as to early origin, especially as M222 is 
found across Scotland and the north of Ireland. Regarding Scot- 
land’s national poet, Robert Burns, a huge disadvantage is that the 
poet does not have any surviving male line descendants, so, there 
is no known Y chromosome to be tested regarding his particular 
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family group and origin — that is unless an authentic collateral ine 
is identified or a lock of his hair becomes available to test. ‘The 
current picture is that about 10% of Byrne DNA Project members 
have SNPs, such as R-U106 and Ila, I2b1, which indicate an 
ancestry with origins in northern England or lowland Scotland. 


ORIGINS OF THE SCOTTISH BURNS 


Burn, Burns, Burnes, and Burness, as surnames can derive from 
place names, in this case representing the Old English word burn, 
meaning a small stream, and identifying an ancestor who lived 
beside a burn, i.e.: “John of the Burn”. In Kincardineshire, north- 
east Scotland, place names significant to the surname are the Burn 
of Muchalls, the Burn of Pheppie, the Burn of Elsick, and the Burn 
of Monboys. All of these may have given rise to a topographical 
surname. 

It has been suggested that the surname of Burns derives from 
“Burnhouse”, a dwelling — a house — situated near a burn or a 
stream and this is supposed be the origin of those Burns who are 
claimed to be a branch of the Clan Campbell. However, it is a 
doubtful claim, perhaps intended on the one hand to give Robert 
Burns a clan and on the other to promote the reputation of the 
once unpopular Campbells. 

The surname, pronounced as “Byrne” rather than as “Burns”, 
was found in Dumfries and Galloway from the thirteenth century 
onwards. ‘These are the people claimed by Clan Campbell as their 
own but it is doubtful that these Burns — or that Burnhouse, has 
anything to do with the ancestors of Robert Burns, who first 
appear as living in Kincardineshire. 

In Ireland the surname suggests descent from an ancestor 
named Broin (the raven), and the same may be true for at least 
some of the Scottish Burns, particularly the Dumfries and 
Galloway Burns with the marked similarity in pronunciation. 

The weakest suggestion as to the origin of the Burns surname 
in Scotland is that linking them to the Campbells. The story is that 
a branch of the Clan Campbell lived at Burnhouse, ‘Taynuilt, in 
Argyllshire, and that some of these Gampbells adopted the 
surname Burness. However, this is widely disputed. ‘There was 
certainly no Clan Burn or Clan Burness in Scotland. The Clan 
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Campbell itself is divided into three main branches, the Camp- 
bells of Argyll, the Campbells of Breadalbane, and the Campbells 
of Cawdor and these are believed to descend from Gillespie 
O’Duithne who was living in 1263. Gillespie had a “twisted 
mouth”, which gave rise to the Campbell surname, in Gaelic 
“cam beul”. As to his ancestors, it is argued on the one hand that 
they were Flemish-Norman, and had supposedly first arrived in 
England with William the Conqueror’s army in 1066. However, 
this scenario appears to be wishful thinking, and the alternative 
tradition that they are descended from the Britons of the 
Kinedom of Strathclyde, is the one that the DNA supports. ‘The 
Campbell’s earlier name was Clan O’Dhuine, or Clan Diarmid, 
and they, like several other Scottish, and indeed Irish clans, 
became allied with the Normans, adopted Norman ways, and 
invented a Norman identity. 

One such Norman ally was the thirteenth century Sir Colin 
Campbell of Lochow, ancestor of the Campbells of Argyll. The 
Campbells were at war with the MacDonald Lords of the Isles and 
the MacDougals. In the seventeenth century they chose the 
winning side when Archibald Campbell supported William of 
Orange rather than James I. Archibald’s loyalty was rewarded in 
1703 with the titles of Duke of Argyll and Marquess of Lorne and 
Kintyre. However, their reputation has been tainted following the 
massacre of thirty-eight MacDonalds in Glencoe on 12 February 
1692 under Captain Robert Campbell. Hence the attempt to 
claim a connection to Robert Burns or his family, a link to Scot- 
land’s most beloved poet. 

It is claimed that several Scottish families are actually branches 
of the Campbell clan. The surnames of these cadet branches are 
Burns, Burnes, Burness, Burnett Caddell, Hastings, Hawes, 
Haws, Hawson, Lorne, Loudon, MacConnechy, MacDermid, 
MacDiarmid, MclIsaac, Maclver, Maclvor, MacKellar, MacK- 
elvie, MacLehose, MacOwen, MacPhedran, MacTavish, 
MacUre, Pinkerton and Ure. Many of these have genealogies that 
actually link their ancestry to a Campbell progenitor, but in the 
case of the Burns, Burness, Burnetts and Burnes the matter is far 
from being so straightforward. A Victorian study entitled Genealog- 
wal Memorrs of the Family of Robert Burns and of the Scottish House of 
Burnes, (Edinburgh, 1877) by the Rev. Charles Rogers examines 
many possibilities and says that: 
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The name Burns or Barnes is probably derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
Beorn, a chief, with the affix nes, denoting possession. At Burnes- 
burgh, in Yorkshire, Athelstan, in 938, defeated the Danes and Scots. 
Burneston-juxta-Ermuldon, in Northumberland, was one of the 
estates left in 1391 by Jacoba, wife of John de Stryvelyn. The manor 
of Burneston, in Derbyshire, belonging to the abbey of Welbeck, and 
other places so called, are named in the reigns of Henry VU and Eliz- 
abeth. Burnestede, in Norfolk, belonged to Beatrix, Countess of 
Arundel, in 1440; and Burneshead, in Cumberland, was the seat ofa 
family named Burnes up to the reign of Edward I. 

In Doomsday Book in 1050 Godric de Burnes appears as owner 
of wide domains in Kent. In the reigns of Richard I and John (1189- 
1216) are named, in connection with property in Kent, Eustace de 
Burnes, Roger de Burnes, and William de Burnes. John de Burnes, 
miles, is, in a bull of Pope Nicholas IV, welcomed to Rome in 1290 
as envoy of Edward I; he afterwards appears as sheriff of Kent; also 
in connection with various important public transactions. In a charter 
of Edward I, William de Burnes is included among the earlier bene- 
factors to the hospital founded by Thomas a Becket at Eastbridge, in 
Canterbury. 

The name is also at an early date to be found in Scotland “Robert 
del Branhouse, tenant le Euesge de Semt Andreu del counte de 
Edeneburgh,” is twice mentioned in connection with the oaths of alle- 
giance tendered to Edward I. Bernes or Semis, as place-names, 
appear in numerous charters of the reign of Robert the Bruce. To 
John Menteith, King Robert granted a charter of the lands of Bernis, 
in the thanedom of Aberluthnot and county of Kincardine. These 
lands were afterwards known as Burnhouse of Kair, and from these 
it is probable that the Kincardineshire family of Burnes derived their 
surname. 


Rogers effectively all but dismisses a Campbell origin, stating that: 


A tradition that the original name of the Burnes family was Camp- 
bell may rest upon some foundation, but the tradition is too vague to 
be positively affirmed. A family named Burnes certainly existed in 
Kincardineshire early in the sixteenth century, and this family, there 
is every reason to believe, obtained its name from the lands of Bernis 
or Burnhouse. 


The story is more deeply examined by Alastair Campbell in his 
ENstory of Clan Campbell (Edinburgh University Press, 2000), in his 
chapter headed ‘Burnes, Burness, Burnett, Burns’ (volume 2: 
From Flodden to the Restoration), in which he traces the origin 
of the Campbell myth, saying: 
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The inclusion of the name Burns as a sept of the Clan Campbell is 
based on very thin evidence and can only be classed as a prime 
example of optimism! The only link would seem to be a rumoured 
connection between Robert Burns, Scotland’s National Poet and a 
particular family of Gampbells who lived near Taynuilt. The family 
were almoners to the ancient Priory of Ardchattan on the far side of 
Loch Etive and Guardians or Dewars of a Holy Relic, the Staff of 
Saint Maol Rubha of Applecross. There is a signpost off today’s main 
road just to the north of Taynuilt marked for Balindore or ‘the Town- 
ship of the Dewar’ in Gaelic, which ties in with the story... 

According to the tale, the Campbells were set upon by a roving 
band of poets who could, according to ancient Highland Custom, 
billet themselves on whomsoever they liked for as long as they liked, 
eating their involuntary hosts out of house and home. The son of the 
house was splitting a log of wood with a wedge one day when the vora- 
cious band of rhymers came strolling by. He invited them to help by 
pulling the log still further apart but with the next stroke of his 
hammer, instead of driving the wedge still further in, he knocked it 
right out so that the edges of the log sprang together trapping the 
poets in agony by their crushed fingers. He kept them there until they 
had promised to leave his father’s house without further ado and then 
released them. They kept their promise with an ill grace and managed 
to stir up so much annoyance locally at this disrespect for old custom 
that young Campbell was forced to leave home and take refuge on 
the other side of Scotland. Here, for added security, he changed his 
name. Taynuilt is Tigh-an-Uillt in Gaelic or ‘House of the Burn’ so 
he is said to have adopted the name Burnhouse, an anglicised version 
of the same name, as an alias. This shortly became adapted to the 
local name of Burness — pronounced as having two syllables. Two 
generations or so later, the family moved south to Ayrshire where the 
name changed slightly again, this time to Burns and this is the origin 
of Robert, the Bard of Scotland! 

This story apparently originated with the Revd. Alexander Greig, 
Minister of Stonehaven who recounted it to the family. His mother 
was a member of the family. According to him, the episode which led 
to young Campbell’s flight took place during the Civil Wars. ‘There 
does not seem to be any supporting evidence apart from the place- 
name Balindore; there is now no trace left of the family of Dewars 
there who are otherwise unrecorded. 

But the family themselves believed it — at least for a time — and the 
records of Lord Lyon King of Arms still contain a detailed family tree 
showing the Poet’s descent from Walter Campbell which was 
deposited in Lyon Office by the family. When, in 1837, the Poet’s 
cousin, James Burnes of the Honourable East India Company took 
out arms, Lyon granted him a shield of arms which contained the 
Campbell device of gyronny of eight which appears in it no less than 
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three times. In 1851, he altered his arms and this time the Campbell 
reference was dropped — for what reason is unknown, although we do 
now know that a family called Burness were in Bogjordan much 
earlier than the reputed arrival of the Poet’s ancestor there and this 
knowledge may have been the reason for the change of opinion. 

Whether true or not, this tale is of importance for those of the name 
of Burns since it appears to be the only reason for the statement that 
the name Burns in its various forms is a sept of the Clan Campbell. 
There would seem even less reason to include the name Burnett in 
the above list — because, it would appear, from the fancied resem- 
blance between the names Burness and Burnett. But the Burnetts are 
a perfectly good clan of their own in the northeast with their Chief 
Burnett of Leys. 


While the story of a Burns and Campbell connection has 
nothing to sustain it, there is little doubt that Robert Burns would 
have liked to have had an noble ancestry as he even went so far 
as to design a coat of arms for his family. These were never regis- 
tered by Robert Burns himself but were later taken up by a cousin, 
James Burnes in 1837. James Burnes, like Robert Burns, was a 
descendent of James Burnes of Brawlinmuir in Kincardineshire. 
As a Town Councillor, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
in Edinburgh, and Physician General to the East India Company, 
James Burnes’ application for armorial bearings was in accor- 
dance with his status. James indicated that the design should be 
“a Hollybush surmounted by a crook and a Bugle horn saltyre- 
ways all Proper, being “the well-known device used by the poet 
Burns.” ‘The crest was to be a Lion Couchant, pierced by a spear, 
lying on a shield of Clan Campbell. James Burnes was keen to 
advertise his kinship to Scotland’s national poet and to take up the 
Burnes and Campbell legend. The accompanying pedigree 
claimed descent from Walter Campbell of Burnhouse, who 
supposedly fled to Buchan in the seventeenth century and 
adopted the surname “Burnhouse” which eventually became 
Burness and then variously Burns and Burnes. ‘The fact of there 
being a Burnhouse in Ayrshire was ignored and it was held that 
Taynuilt, a village in Argyll, which name translates as “place 
beside the burn” was the origin of the surname. However, the poet 
Robert Burns never alluded to this story or gave an indication of 
a Campbell connection, despite his interest in family history. John 
Cairney in his book On the Trail of Robert Burns (Luath Press, 2000) 
says that: 
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Burns had always had a fascination about his forebears. He knew the 
story of his father’s family at Clochanhill, near Dunottar, being 
broken up at the time of the 1745 Jacobite rebellion, and about the 
brothers scattering throughout Scotland. His father’s brother James 
went to Montrose and founded the dynasty of lawyers. It was a son of 
this family who first petitioned the Lord Lyon for a family coat of arms 
in 1837. It took until 1988 for this to be granted. Ironically, the design 
that was finally accepted was virtually that which Burns himself was 
to suggest in a letter to Cunningham in March 1794... 


James Burness, the relative who made application for arms in 
1837, had to leave aside the application for a time when he was 
stationed with the British army in India. He lost two brothers in 
the “Mutiny” who were killed at Kabul. Returning to Britain in 
1851, he was informed by the Lord Lyon that there was no link 
between the Campbells and the Burns, and so renewing his appli- 
cation he removed all reference to the Gampbells. Eventually the 
Lord Lyon was obliged to inform all users of the invented “Camp- 
bell-Burns” armorial of its illegal use. Eventually, the Lord Lyon 
registered Robert Burns’ original design for use by the Federated 
Burns Clubs (The Robert Burns World Federation). Sam Gaw 
tells the story behind the Robert Burns armorial in Scottish High- 
lights (Robert Burns World Federation, 2008). 


THE BURNESS FAMILY 


The ancestors of Robert Burns spelt their surname, as ‘Burness’ 
but it is likely that it was simply pronounced as “Burns” It is known 
that they farmed and held the tenancy of a farm in Kincardi- 
neshire, on the east and opposite coast of Scotland to Ayrshire. 
‘The name Burness was common in the Mearns by the early seven- 
teenth century but in early records, the spelling Burness is found 
only in Kincardineshire, and in fact only in about eight adjoining 
parishes in central Kincardineshire. The genealogy as given in the 
1836 application for arms gives the following: 


1 Walter Burns died 1670, Glenbervie, Kincardineshire, 
2 James Burns born 1656, Glenbervie 

3 Robert Burns born ca.1686, place unknown 

4 William Burns born 1721, Clochanhill, Kincardineshire 
5 Robert Burns [the poet] born 1759, Alloway 
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The family genealogy as researched and presented on the ‘“Burness 
Genealogy and Family History — One Name Study’ website is slightly 
different and is as follows: 


Walter Burness (ca.1616—1670) married Isobel Greig and died in 
Bogjorgan, Glenbervie, Kincardineshire. They had known issue: 


1 William Burness (1645-1715) 

2 John Burness 

3 Margaret Burness 

4 James Burness (d.1743) [= Margaret Falconer] 
5 Robert Burness 

6 David Burness 

7 Jean Burness 


The lineage to Robert Burns the poet is continued through the 
above James Burness (d.1743) who married a Margaret Falconer. 
This marriage might possibly be of significance because the 
surname Falconer does indeed figure in the history of the 
O’Byrnes of Leinster. After 1540 Teige Oge O’Byrne of Newrath, 
Co. Wicklow, was among those participating in the “Surrender 
and Regrant” policy introduced by Henry VIII of England; the 
new King of Ireland. Among the changes was a proposal for 
improved defences of the Pale under the command of a Great 
Master. The Earl of Ormond proposed his brother, Richard 
Butler as Great Master and his friend Teige Oge O’Byrne of 
Newrath, as an officer. Teige was cousin to Cahir Rua O’Byrne, 
leader of the O’Byrnes of Crioch Branach, and as Christopher 
Maginn suggests (‘Ciwelizing’ Gaelic Leinster, Four Courts Press, 
2005) this promotion of ‘Teige may have been an attempt to 
undermine Cahir Rua who was disliked by Richard Butler. Teige 
Oge is claimed as chief in several genealogies, and his son Braen 
(Brian) was claiming to be chief in 1563. A loyalist to the Tudor 
Crown, ‘Teige Oge was in command of one hundred and twenty 
galloweglass and eighty horsemen in 1556. Whatis pertinent about 
Teige and this genealogy is that it is known that he had been in 
Lancashire, England, for a time, long enough to have a relation- 
ship with an Englishwoman; and his son by her was known as John 
Falconer. Could it be that John Falconer was an ancestor of 
Margaret Falconer? ‘This question is unlikely to be answered, but 
several questions arise. It might be wondered if John Falconer 
ever used the alias of Byrne or Burns, and if he or any of his 
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descendants settled in Scotland? 

In 1558 Braen O’Byrne of Newrath became Sheriff of the 
Byrnes’ Country while his father Teige relaxed on a Crown 
pension, who under surrender and regrant was now a wealthy 
landowner taking in considerable rental revenue. His family were 
to see themselves as hereditary chiefs, at least of the O’ Byrnes of 
Crioch Branach, by right of primogeniture. It is intriguing indeed 
to think that he had family on the other side of the Irish Sea. 

Aside from this connection to Lancashire, the O’Byrnes were 
no strangers to Scotland. Apart from probable and long standing 
trading links with the Isles, several O’Byrnes had been on 
campaign in Scotland. In 1544 the O’Byrnes of Crioch Branach 
had provided thirty-eight kerne and eleven boys for service with 
Henry VIII in his Scottish campaign of 1544. 

Margaret Falconer was born in 1659 in Arbuthnot, Kincardi- 
neshire, and died 28 December 1749 in Glenbervie. Her husband 
James Burness of Brawlinmuir in Glenbervie was the great-grand- 
father of Robert Burns. His Will, dated 14 June 1740, left 100 
marks to each of his surviving sons. James Burness and Margaret 
Falconer had known children: 


1 Robert Burness 

2 William Burness 

3 Christian Burness (d.1752) 
4 James Burness (d.1778) 

5 Margaret Burness 

6 George Burness (d.1752) 

7 ‘Thomas Burness (d.1734) 


The above Robert Burness of Glenbervie married Isabella 
daughter of Alexander Keith. Robert originally was a tenant 
farmer at Upper Kinmonth in Glenbervie, but in about 1724 he 
took a farm at Clochnahill in the neighbouring parish of 
Dunnottar. Then, in May 1745 he took a seven-year lease of a 
smaller farm at Falside in the parish of Kinneff. Giving up farming 
in September 1747, he retired to a cottage at Deenside where he 
lived with three of his unmarried daughters. Robert Burness and 
Isabella Keith had known children: 


1 James Burness (d.1761) 

2 Robert Burness (1719-1789) 
3 William Burness (1721-1784) 
4 Margaret Burness 
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5 Elspet Burness (b.1725) 

6 Jean Burness (b.1727) 

7 George Burness (b.1729) 

8 Isobel Burness (1730-1803) 
9 Mary Burness (b.1732) 


William Burness (1721-1784) and his elder brother Robert left 
Kincardineshire in 1748, and by 1750 he was living in Ayrshire. 
In 1786 he leased seven acres at Alloway where he laid out a 
market garden and built a cottage. On 15 December 1757 he 
married Agnes Brown, daughter of Gilbert Brown and Agnes 
Rainie, with whom he was to have four sons and three daughters. 
In 1765 he took up a twelve-year lease of Mount Oliphant, a 
ninety-acre farm near Alloway. William moved on again in 1777, 
this time taking on a farm at Lochlea in the parish of Tarbolton. 
However, in 1782 he was in conflict with his landlord over the 
rent. William took his case to court and won, but died soon after 
on 13 February 1784. The family of Wiliam Burness and Agnes 
Brown are: 


1 Robert Burns (1759-1796) (The Poet) 
2 Gilbert Burns (1760-1827) 

3 Agnes Burness (1762-1834) 

4 Annabella Burness (1764-1832) 

5 William Burness (1767-1790) 

6 John Burness (1769-1785) 

7 Isabella Burness (1771-1858) 


ROBERT BURNS (1759-1796) —- SCOTLAND’S 
NATIONAL POET 


Robert Burness was born on 25 January 1759 in Alloway, 
Ayrshire, Scotland. He changed the spelling of his surname to 
Burns in 1786, in all probability to spell it as it was pronounced. 
He married Jean Armour in 1788 and died 21 July 1796 in 
Dumfries. He was only aged thirty-seven. His tomb may be seen 
in St. Michael’s Kirkyard in Dumfries. 

It is known that Robert Burns had at least twelve children by 
four different women. He had nine by his wife Jean Armour 
although their first four were born before the couple were married 
in 1788. There are no living male line descendants; all living 
descendants of Robert Burns and Jean Armour being descended 
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from their granddaughters Sarah Elizabeth Maitland ‘Tombs 
Burns (1821-1909) and Anne Elizabeth Burns (d.1889). Robert 
Burns’ other living descendents trace back to his two illegitimate 
daughters, Bess Burns (1785-1816), daughter of Betsey Paton, 
and Betty Burns (1791-1873), daughter of Ann Park. 


ROBERT BURNS’ SISTER AGNES — A CO. LOUTH 
CONNECTION 


Robert Burns’ oldest sister, Agnes (1762-1834), moved to 
Stephenstown Pond, near Dundalk in Co. Louth in 1817. She is 
buried in St. Nicholas Presbyterian churchyard at Dundalk where 
her thirty foot high memorial reads: 


AS A TRIBUTE TO THE GENIUS OF ROBERT BURNS, 
THE NATIONAL BARD OF SCOTLAND, 

AND IN RESPECT FOR THE MEMORY OF HIS ELDEST SISTER AGNES, 
WHOSE MORTAL REMAINS ARE DEPOSITED IN THIS CHURCH-YARD 
ERECTED BY THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE POETS NUMEROUS 
ADMIRERS IN DUNDALK 
AND ITS VICINITY 
25TH JANUARY 1839. 

TIME BUT THE IMPRESSION STRONGER MAKES, AS STREAMS 
THEIR CHANNELS DEEPER WEAR. 


‘The quotation is from Robert Burns’ poem “To Mary in Heaven’, 
her actual grave is in another part of the churchyard. 

Agnes Burns married Wiliam Galt in 1804 and the couple 
settled in Co. Louth in 1817 when William was contracted by the 
Fortescue family of Stephenstown House, Knockbridge, Co. 
Louth, to construct what is now known as the Stephenstown Pond 
on their estate. The Galts lived in a cottage near Stephenstown 
Pond and it is now part of an interpretative centre that looks at 
Robert Burns’ life and works through the eyes of his sister Agnes 
Galt. 

Agnes chastised Robert in her letters for not keeping up regular 
correspondence with her, telling him that she was lonely in 
Ireland and missing her family. 

William’s employer, Matthew Fortescue, was so pleased with 
Stephenstown Pond that he offered Wiliam a position as Agent 
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for the Stephenstown Estate. Agnes worked in the dairy. The 
couple had no children but lived comfortably. Agnes died 17 
October 1834 and William 3 March 1847. 

Sweet Afton cigarettes were launched by Dundalk company 
Carroll’s in 1919 in order to exploit the connection as Sweet Afton 
was the title of Robert Burns’ love poem for his mistress Mary 
Campbell who died of fever in 1786. 

Apart from his sister Agnes, Burns had another Irish connec- 
tion, through Eliza Burns, daughter of his eldest son Robert, as 
she married a Dr. Everitt, who owned an estate at Martinstown, 
Killinick, Co. Wexford. His great-granddaughter, Martha 
Everitt, married a Mr. Thomas, Land Steward of the Everitt 
Estate and lived all her life in Co. Wexford. 


BURNS — A UNITED IRISHMAN? 


Some debates upon Scottish independence in recent years have 
seen the poet invoked as a supporter of independence; and his 
works, particularly Such a Parcel of Rogues in a Nation have been cited 
in support of seeing Robert Burns as a Scottish nationalist: 


O would, or I had seen the day 
That Treason thus could sell us, 

My auld grey head had lien in clay, 

W? Bruce and loyal Wallace! 
But pith and power, till my last hour, 
Tl mak this declaration; 
We’re bought and sold for English gold — 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation! 


In fact, there has been a re-examination of the Burns stereotype, 
in which he was seen as a loyalist member of the British Union 
but this has also involved a reappraisal of his attitude towards 
Ireland. 

During his lifetime both Burns and his publisher, Dr James 
Currie, and later following his death his biographers were 
cautious about drawing attention to what might be termed his 
“revolutionary” writings about which Burns himself had reasons 
to be secretive. In 1791 he was writing that Scotland had been 
‘sold out’ to the Union but by 1794 he was producing text that 
was far more dangerous, even seditious, and which could also be 
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seen as in support of the partisan movement in Ireland. At least 
ten of these anti-British and pro-republican works survive that 
were published anonymously in English and Scottish newspapers 
but there may be more as yet undiscovered in Irish newspapers. 
One work in particular, the Ode for Hibernia’s Sons, calls into 
question the extent to which Burns was connected to the United 
Irish movement. The Ode was never published but was later re- 
worked as the Ode for Washington, in support of the rebel American 
leader, General George Washington. In the new version 
‘Hibernia’ was changed to ‘Columbia’ and a couple of verses were 
added but even then the Ode for Washington was too dangerous to 
publish in his lifetime, or indeed for decades after his death. Yet 
to the world Burns appeared to be a loyal British subject, a civil 
servant and excise man; however, he had not gained Crown 
employment with a clean sheet; in fact, he had to apologise for 
former writings in favour of the French Revolution and convince 
his future employers of a change of heart and undoubted loyalty. 
His quest for secure employment and income explains the 
paradox of the 1795 publication of Burns’ ‘Dumfries Volunteers’ in 
praise of the loyalist yeomanry local to him. The song was well 
received in Edinburgh amid fears at the time of a potential French 
invasion, but not so in Ulster, where United Irish sentiment was 
then strong. Nevertheless, it was a smokescreen because Burns 
had reason to be careful as a few months before, in 1794, the 
Dublin offices of the Friends of the People had been raided and 
several arrests made for seditious pamphleteering on behalf of the 
cause of the United Irishmen. Furthermore, the United Irishmen 
themselves had a counterpart in the Society of United Scotsmen 
and it is known that at least two members of the United Inishmen 
travelled to Scotland and pointedly visited Burns in the early 
1790s. He certainly corresponded with United Irishmen, John 
Fowler of Monaghan and Samuel Thompson of Belfast, and it is 
very likely, Henry Joy McCracken the rebel leader in Co. Antrim 
in 1798. A contemporary song of Burns’ — ‘The Tree of Liberty’, was 
in direct support of the principles of the United Irishmen. What- 
ever was going on it is clear that Robert Burns had an interest in 
Ireland and in radical politics, and some connection to the United 
Irishmen. However, his enormous popularity combined with an 
early death generated a commercial image of the poet — the 
‘National Poet’ as he came to be acclamed, but this image was 
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strictly conformist as far as politics went. 

Burns, as a romantic, dreamt of ‘noble’ descent, but if he had 
any tradition of Irish descent, then he had reason to keep quiet 
about it in the troubled 1790s. Against this background, consid- 
eration should be given to those American traditions that make a 
double connection to Robert Burns and to the Leinster Byrnes. 


Ode For Hibernia’s Sons 


No Spartan Tube, no attic shell, 
No lyre Aeolian I awake, 
“Tis Liberty’s bold note I swell: 
Thy Harp, Hibernia, let me take! 
See gathering thousands while I sing, 
A broken chain, exulting, bring 
And dash it in a tyrant’s face, 
And dare him to his very beard, 
And tell him he is no more fear’d, 
No more the despot of Hibernia’s race! 
A tyrant’s proudest insults brav’d, 
Ye shout a People freed! They hail a nation sav’d! 
Where is Man’s godlike form! 
Where is that brow erect and bold, 
That eye that can, unmoved, behold, 
The wildest rage, the loudest storm, 
That e’er created fury dared to raise! 
Avaunt! thou caitiff, servile base, 
That tremblest at a Despot’s nod, 
Yet, crouching under th’ iron rod, 
Canst laud the arm that strick th’ insulting blow! 
Art thou of man’s imperial line? 
Doest boast that countenance divine? 
Each skulking feature answers, No! 
But come, ye sons of Liberty, 
Hibernia’s offspring, brave as free, 
In danger’s hour still flaming in the van: 
Ye know, and dare maintain, The Royalty of Man. 


Burns’ complete works, as known to date, including his nation- 
alist songs, can be read in The Canongate Burns, by Andrew Noble 
and Patrick Scott Hogg. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF RICHARD BURNS 


There are several families whose ancestors came from Scotland, 
and who believe that one of their blood was also an ancestor of 
Robert Burns the poet, but also, and just as remarkably, claim that 
the family of the poet originated in Ireland. One of these also 
claims a unique link to the White House. These are the ancestors 
of Richard Burns of the USA. 

The story is told of one David Burnes I (d.1762) a Scotsman 
who married the widow, Anne Fleming. He purchased land 
around the Potomac River in Maryland in 1721. David Burnes I 
by family tradition is said to have fled Scotland, to escape the 
British for some reason, and it is told that he arrived in America 
using the name of Greenfield, accompanying his friends the 
Greenfield family. Recent DNA testing indicates that the family 
origins are with the Leinster O’Byrnes, so it is intriguing to spec- 
ulate as to the Scottish association of David Burnes I. David 
purchased a tract of land called “Elinor” from a John Allison in 
1721; and this land now forms part of the White House grounds 
in Washington D.C. David purchased more land at what was then 
known as Beall’s Levels in 1730 and 1732, land that is now the 
Ellipse area of Washington DC. David and Anne Fleming had 
one son, James Burnes, who added to the estate with the purchase 
of Gleanings in 1754, Burnes Discovery in 1761, part of Vineyard 
in 1764, and another part of Beall’s Levelsin 1771. Together these 
formed an estate of nearly 700 acres. His land stretched from 
Rock Creek (where the Lincoln Memorial now is) east to the 
Capitol Building (Congress) and north, past where the White 
House now stands. David’s house stood where the Pan Am 
Building now stands across from the Washington Monument but 
it was demolished in 1894 to make way for the Capitol Athletic 
Club. His fireplace mantle is displayed in the City Museum of 
Washington D.C. 

James Burnes married Jamima Brown and died in 1772 
without leaving a Will. His eldest son David Burns II (1745-1799), 
inherited the estate. He lived during the American Revolution. 
George Washington’s French businessman Major L’Enfant spent 
a lot of time in negotiations in 1791 with David Burns II for the 
purchase of the 700 acre estate for the new Federal City, which 
later became Washington DC. So difficult were the talks that 
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Washington referred to him as the “Obstinate Mr. Burnes.” 
Washington himself had to sit down with David II and negotiate 
the sale. David finally agreed to the purchase after the two 
exchanged heated words during which General Washington 
threatened to seize the land by “eminent domain.” David was 
finally persuaded to sell his land for 1.5 million dollars, and the 
White House was eventually built upon part of it. The archive of 
the New York Historical Society has records of many of the orig- 
inal deeds to the land as well as the correspondence between 
David Burnes II, George Washington and the Commissioners. 

When David Burns II died in 1799 he left his estate to his 
daughter, Marcia Burns (1782-1832), her older brother, John 
Burnes having died in 1795. In 1802 she married John Peter Van 
Ness (1770-1846) a Congressional Representative (1801-1803) 
from New York. President Jefferson made John Peter Van Ness 
Major of Militia in the District of Columbia, a few years after the 
burning of the capitol by British troops during the Second War 
of Independence in 1812. After Van Ness’ appointment, the 
couple lived in a mansion near the White House, (not far from 
the Burnes Cottage). ‘Their new home was described as being 
“nicer than the White House”. Van Ness became Mayor of 
Washington DC (1830-1834). Marcia is said to have become 
Dolly Madison’s (President Madison’s wife) best friend. She was 
a philanthropist and benefactor of the Protestant orphan asylum. 
She also donated ground for two churches. She and her husband 
were buried in a classical mausoleum in the grounds of the Protes- 
tant orphan asylum, which has since been removed to a 
cemetery. 

All of John Peter Van Ness and Marcia’s children died young 
and the family fortune passed to the Van Ness family in New York 
along with David Burnes’ personal effects and papers 

Further DNA testing is attempting to connect this line to 
descendents of Walter Burness (ca.1616—1670) of Bogjorgan, 
Glenbervie, Kincardineshire in Scotland, who was Robert Burns 
the poet’s great great-grandfather. This Walter Burness is 
believed to be the father of David Burnes I (d.1762) who settled 
in Maryland in 1721. 

Is Scotland’s renowned national poet a descendent of the Lein- 
ster O’Byrnes? From what is known of Robert Burns’ ancestors 
they were rebel Jacobites, as he knew the tale of the family, which 
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was then at Clochanhill, near Dunottar, being broken up at the 
time of the 1745 rebellion and the brothers being scattered. ‘The 
flight of David Burnes I may well relate to an earlier Jacobite 
episode, perhaps David fleeing the forces of William of Orange or 
his Hanoverian successor. It is not impossible that a rebel Irish 
Byrne took refuge in Scotland, and if DNA can prove a double 
connection, it will be a stunning insight on the family background 
of Robert Burns, and a reason for the O’Byrnes to join the 
numerous Burns associations world over in celebrating Burns 


Night on the 25th of January. 


CHAPTER 2 


Some Famous Names 


A.P. BYRNE of Balboa, Panama, was the United States Demo- 
cratic Party alternate delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention for the Canal Zone (Panama) in 1928. 


ADAM O’BYRNE settled in Jamaica in 1734 and was possibly 
the first settler of the surname there. 


ALAN BYRNE (b.1983) a midfield football player, began his 
career with the Bohemians, joining joined Monaghan United in 
2003. Alan was signed up for Co. Kildare Football Club the 
following year and then drafted into the Eircom League Interna- 
tional squad in Aberdeen for the tournament with England, 
Scotland, and Wales in 2004. He joined Shelbourne Football 
Club in 2007. 


ALEXANDER BURNES (BOKHARA BURNES) (1805-1841) 
was born in Montrose, Scotland. His father, the local provost, was 
first cousin to the poet Robert Burns (1759-1796). At the age of 
sixteen, he joined the army of the East India Company and while 
serving in India he learned Hindustani and Persian and was 
appointed interpreter at Surat in 1822. In 1831 he was sent to 
Lahore to present a gift of horses from King William IV of Britain 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Alexander used the opportunity to 
secretly explore and survey the Indus River. Alexander published 
an account of his explorations when he visited England in 1834. 
He earned £800 from the first edition and received honours from 
the geographical societies of London and Paris. Returning to 
India in 1835 Alexander was commissioned to secure a treaty for 
the navigation of the Indus. In 1836 he undertook a political 
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mission to Dost Mohammed Khan at Kabul and advised Lord 
Auckland to support Dost Mohammed as ruler of Kabul; 
however, Auckland ignored him and reinstated Shah Shuja, an 
act that led to the First Afghan War. He left Bombay in 1836 and 
spent two years exploring Afghanistan in the company of Mohan 
Lal travelling as far as the Hindu Kush, Bukhara, and Persia. 
Alexander remained as the British political agent at Kabul until 
his murder at the hands ofa mob in 1841. He was a British Empire 
hero, not only because of his exploration but also for the nature 
of his death, for he remained at his post despite the danger, and 
fought valiantly against the mob even after they killed his assis- 
tant, Major Wiliam Broadfoot. The story of his later life was 
published under the title of Cabool (1842). In 1861 the British 
House of Commons demanded an enquiry when it was discov- 
ered that Alexander’s dispatches from Kabul in 1839 had been 
altered to convey opinions in agreement with Auckland but Prime 
Minister Palmerston refused to investigate the matter. 


ALEXANDRA BYRNE is noted as one of the best Hollywood 
costume designers. In 1990 she was nominated for the Tony 
Award for Best Scenic Design on the film Some Americans Abroad. 
She also received Academy Award nominations for four of the 
films she has worked on, Elizabeth, Elizabeth: The Golden Age, the 
1996 film version of Hamlet, and Finding Neverland. Alexandra has 
also designed for Persuasion, Captain Corelli’s Mandolin, and the 
Phantom of the Opera. In 2008 she was awarded an Oscar for her 
costume design for her work in Elizabeth: The Golden Age. Alexandra 
married actor Simon Shepherd and the couple have four children. 


ALFRED (ALFIE) BYRNE (1882-1956) was the son of a dock- 
worker, born on St. Patrick’s Day 1882, at 36 Seville Place, 
Dublin. His father died when Alfie was only thirteen. Alfie worked 
as a theatre programme seller and barman before acquiring his 
own pub, “The Vernon’ in Talbot Street. He entered politics in 
1909 as a nationalist and was elected to Dublin Corporation for 
the North Dock Ward. Alfie was nominated an Alderman of the 
City of Dublin in 1914 and elected M.P. for Dublin Harbour in 
the by-election of October 1915; taking his place in the British 
House of Commons as an Irish Parliamentary Party member. 
Alfie’s friend, Philip Shanahan, contested the seat against him for 
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Sinn Fein in the general election of 1918 winning it from Alfie. 
Nevertheless, Alfie was elected as a pro-Cumann na nGaedhael 
Independent TD to Dail Eireann for Dublin Mid-West in the 
1922 election. From 1923 onwards he represented Dublin North 
until elected to the Irish Senate in December 1928. He resigned 
from the Senate in December 1931 in an attempt to unify the 
main opposition groups against De Valera. De Valera forestalled 
the effort to organise a united front against him by suddenly 
calling an election in January 1933. Alfie returned to the Dail and 
remained a TD, representing Dublin North to 1937, and then 
Dublin North-East, until his death, 13 March 1956. He served as 
the first Lord Mayor of Greater Dublin being elected nine times 
in a row between 1930 and 1939, and again as Lord Mayor in 
1954-5. Thousands attended his funeral, as he was deeply 
respected by the poor of the inner city and the docklands. Three 
of Alfie’s sons also became TDs. He is interred along with his wife, 
Elizabeth, and one of his sons, Alfred (Fred) (d.1952). 


ALLIE BYRNE, the daughter of actor Michael Byrne, is a British 
actress. Since her first television appearance in Agatha Christie’s 
Mysterious Affair at Styles in 1990, she has appeared in many televi- 
sion roles 


ANDREW BYRNE (1802-1862), was born in Co. Meath. He 
became the first Gatholic Bishop of Little Rock, USA having spent 
many years as a missionary among Native Americans. He also 
organised a resettlement of Irish in Iowa during the Famine era. 


ANDREW J. BYRNE (1830-1911) was born in Dublin in 1830. 
Andrew landed in New Orleans in 1849, and joined the United 
States Army but in 1853 he deserted and took ship for Ireland. 
Surprisingly, he returned to the United States in 1856 where he 
re-enlisted in the army in New York. Admitting that he had previ- 
ously deserted, he was granted a pardon on the terms that he 
returned to his original unit. Over the next few years he served 
along frontier territory in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona until 
his term of service expired. Andrew returned to Ireland in 1860, 
but upon hearing news of the outbreak of the American Civil War 
he sailed for the United States again in 1861, where he joined up 
with the 65th New York Volunteer Infantry otherwise known as 
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the Ist U.S. Chasseurs. His military experience served him well 
and he was promoted to the rank of First Sergeant. 

Andrew saw action at the Seven-Day’s Battles, where he was 
wounded in his left arm at Malvern Hill. ‘Taken prisoner by the 
Confederate Army he was sent to Libby Prison in Richmond 
where the conditions were terrible. Although he was an exchange 
prisoner, his health stopped him from returning to duty until 
August 1863. He was present at the Battle of Cold Harbor. His 
regiment was then sent to Shenandoah Valley where they served 
under General Sheridan. He saw action at the Battle of Cedar 
Creek on 19 October 1864. Wounded again, Andrew was 
discharged but rejoined the 65th in February 1865, and was soon 
promoted from Second to First Lieutenant. He took part in the 
assault on Petersburg. His first wife died the same year. At the end 
of the Civil War he, like many other former Union officers of Irish 
extraction joined the Fenian movement. Andrew showed up in 
Ireland once more but was arrested and deported back to the 
United States as a Fenian in 1867, he rejoined the army as a non- 
commissioned officer serving in the 42nd Regiment U.S. Infantry. 
After his discharge in 1869 he worked on the buildings until he 
settled in Saratoga, New York and remarried. He returned to 
Ireland for the last time with his family in 1875. Andrew began 
writing his memoirs in 1898. The Memoir of Andrew 7. Byrne — 
Veteran of the American Cwil War, (ed., Nicola Morris, 2008) was 
published by his grandson, Seamus B. Condon, a retired Irish 
army colonel. 


ANDREW BYRNE, an architectural historian, is the author of 
London’s Georgian Houses published by the Georgian Press (1986). 


ANDREW WILLIAM (AMBROSE) BYRNE (1879-1950), 
brother to Kevin Herbert Byrne, Abbot of Ampleforth, arrived as 
a student to Ampleforth College from Croneybyrne, Co. 
Wicklow. Prior Burge of Ampleforth public school chose Andrew 
to be one of the pioneers of the new house at Oxford upon the 
completion of his school studies. At the same time he came a Bene- 
dictine postulant. Having taken the name of “Fr. Ambrose”, he 
joined the teaching staff at Ampleforth in 1904. During World 
War I he served as a Chaplain to the Forces and attended many 
of the dying. After the war he was placed as curate in the parish 
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of St. Alban’s Warrington, Cheshire and later transferred to his 
own parish, St. Mary of the Angels in Cardiff where he was 
responsible for the building of a new school. In World War II, 
Cardiff suffered heavy bombing and Fr. Ambrose had to counsel 
the bereaved and tend the dead. For the sake of his health he was 
moved to the quiet country parish of Parbold in Lancashire, and 
then later to Brownedge, Lancashire. Remembered for his service 
and dedication, for more than thirty years he served on the 
Abbot’s Council and for over fifteen he was an official of the 
English Benedictine Congregation. 


ANTHONY BURNS (1834-1862) was a fugitive southern slave 
captured in Boston on 24 May 1854. Anthony had been born a 
slave in Virginia but at the age of twenty he escaped and made his 
way to Boston where for a few months he lived as a free man. 
However, Charles Suttle, the man who claimed to own him, 
tracked him down to Boston and invoked the Fugitive Slave Act, 
leading to Anthony’s arrest being held without bail. Suttle person- 
ally travelled north to fetch him back but Anthony’s cause had 
been taken up by thousands of abolitionists under the direction of 
the Boston Vigilance Committee, a group of lawyers formed to 
defend the rights of fugitive slaves. Richard Dana offered to 
defend Anthony without charge, but he was still convicted of the 
‘crime’ of being a fugitive slave. An estimated fifty thousand 
people lined the streets of Boston in protest as they watched 
Anthony being marched in shackles towards the ship that was to 
take him south. However, his cause was not lost, a Baptist Church 
raised the $1300 needed to buy Anthony’s freedom, and within a 
year, Anthony had returned to Boston, this time as a free man. 

His health was poor, after suffermg four months chained in a 
Richmond slave gaol. However, he went on to study theology at 
the Baptist Oberlin College and in 1858 he was presenting an 
anti-slavery exhibition called “The Grand Moving Murror’. 
Anthony was given a ministry at a Baptist church in Indianapolis, 
in 1860, but he soon moved to the Zion Baptist Church in Saint 
Catharine’s, Ontario, Canada. He died there of TB, 27 July 1862. 


ANTHONY MICHAEL BYRNE (b.1962) was born in Adelaide, 
South Australia and served as Chief Executive Officer for the 
Anxiety Disorders Foundation of Australia before embarking 
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upon a career in politics. He became a member of the Australian 
Labor Party and gained a seat representing Holt, Victoria, in 
1999. He became Shadow Parliamentary Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and Parliamentary secretary to the Prime Minister. 


ARNOLD O’BYRNE was Managing Director of Opel Ireland. 
In 1992 his was one of the organizations to sponsor Erick Dillon’s 
‘Young Ireland’ movement that for three years aimed at the 
creation of jobs by encouraging people to buy Irish. 


AUSTIN THOMAS BYRNE (1859-1934) was the son of 
Michael J. Byrne formerly of Schoharie, New York, and Ellen 
Cashin. In 1876 he went to Canada to work on the Intercolonial 
Railway from New Brunswick to Montreal. He told his family that 
he was born in Belfast, Waldo, Maine; they were Protestant. On 
16 April 1890 Austin married Rebena Jardin in Northport, New 
York. In 1895 he was in Havana, Cuba, preparing an engineering 
plan for the city for M,J. Dady and Company but the sinking of 
the Mame in Havana temporarily interrupted his work. Austin 
arrived back in Havana in June 1901 with his family as Chief 
Engineer of Dady, and he had plans for the sewage system and 
paving of Havana. By now, he had already overseen the dredging 
of the Bay of Cardenas. Austin had a long connection with the 
Dady family. On his 1917 passport application, there is an affi- 
davit that Michael Dady’s brother, Timothy Dady, had known 
Austin for about forty years. In the early 1930s, Austin’s son, Clair 
Byrne, moved his family to Ardonia, Ulster, New York where his 
father had retired to farm, and they moved into Austin’s home. 
Jack Byrne, Austin’s grandson, remembered that the only rooms 
with heat were the kitchen and Austin’s study. Austin died 24 May 
1934 in Ardonia. ‘The New York Times carried an obituary stating 
that Austin ‘was reputed to have installed the sewer system in 
Havana, Cuba, under the direction of Major General Leonard 
Wood after the Spanish-American War.’ Austin was the author 
of Treatise on Highway Construction and Inspection of the Workmanship 
Employed in Highway Construction. 


BARRY BYRNE (1883-1967) was born in Chicago, one of six 
children. His father, Charles Emmett Byrne, was born in Prince 
Edward Island, Canada but his family origins were in Co. 
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Wicklow, Ireland. Charles worked as a blacksmith on the railroad 
and at home he wrote poetry. Barry’s mother, Mary Barry 
Delaney, came from Chicago and her family originated from Co. 
Wexford. In 1897 Charles lost his life at work in an accident, 
leaving his wife and children, and so at the age of fourteen Barry 
left school to work in a mail order firm to bring much needed 
income into the family. He developed a habit of exploring the city 
by trolley car all day on Sundays, when he would visit the libraries 
and art galleries. Impressed with the work of architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright on exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute in 1902, 
he went to Wright’s studio at Oak Park asking for work as an 
architect. Barry’s lack of qualifications did not concern Wright for 
he admired his enthusiasm and took him on. Barry Byrne was to 
become a famous ecclesiastical architect. He began to develop 
ideas about the design of Roman Catholic churches whilst 
working for Wright and eventually he went into partnership with 
Andrew Willatzen. Then in 1913 Walter Griffin asked Barry to 
run his practice in Chicago while he supervised a three-year 
contract in Canberra. Upon Griffin’s return Barry decided to 
establish his own practice in Chicago and gained his first large 
contract in 1921 for the Immaculata High School. Soon after that 
he was given his first ecclesiastical commission, the church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle in Chicago. Barry married the artist Annette 
Cremin in 1926 and they had three children, Annette Cremin, 
Cathleen Mary, and Patrick Barry Byrne. Annette and Barry 
worked well together; she drew artist’s impressions of his designs 
and worked on the interior colour schemes for some of his build- 
ings. As the business expanded he added a construction company 
but the stock market crash of 1929 caused the practice to close. 
As a result, Barry moved back to New York where he became 
employed as a building inspector. In 1945 Barry returned to 
Chicago where he designed four more churches, now considered 
his best work, particularly St. Francis Xavier, Kansas City, and 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison. His final project was at the age of 
seventy-nine when he designed the library for St. Procopius 
College, Illinois. 


BENJAMIN WILSON BYRNE (1820-1903) of Braxton, West 
Virginia, was the Democratic Party delegate to the Virginia 
Secession Convention held in 1861. He was appointed West 
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Virginia Superintendent of Schools, 1873-7; and was a member 
of the West Virginia State Senate, 9th District, 1883-6. 


BERNARD BYRNE (Royal Irish Constable 46666). Detective 
Sergeant Bernard Byrne, was part of a Customs and Excise 
contingent that boarded the Titanic when it anchored in Cobh, 
Co. Cork on its disastrous maiden voyage. He was eventually 
promoted to Detective for Queenstown Docks. Having made over 
six hundred arrests during his service, he was awarded the King’s 
Police Medal for twenty-nine years service of exceptional merit 


and ability. 


BERNARD BYRNE (1853-1910). Served as a captain in the 6th 
United States Regular Infantry. He fought in the Philippine- 
American War (1899-1902) when the First Philippine Republic 
attempted to secure independence from the United States after 
Spain had conceded the islands. He was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for bravery shown at the Battle of Bobong, 
Negros, on 19 July 1899 after he managed to rally his men who 
were in retreat. He received the medal on 15 July 1902. 


BONIFACIO BYRNE (1861-1936) is a famous modernist 
Cuban poet and playwright. In 1890 he founded The Morning and 
Liberal Youth newspaper and was founder of the Revolutionary 
Club in Tampa. His political activities aimed in support of Cuban 
independence led to his exile in the USA in 1896. Nonetheless, he 
remained the poet of the Cuban revolution. Following the success 
of the Cuban revolution against Spain in 1895, Bonifacio 
returned to Cuba and was employed as a civil servant. In 1909 he 
founded the newspaper Yucayo. He is still best remembered as the 
national poet of Cuba and ‘My Flag’ is perhaps his best known 
work. His published books of poems include Eccentric (1893), and 
Sonetos patridticos (1897), Poemas (1903), El anénimo (1905), and Rayo 
de sol (1911). Aamong his plays the best known are The Anonymous 
(1905), and Sunbeam (1911). 


BRENDAN THOMAS BYRNE (b.1924) was born in West 
Orange, New Jersey. He graduated from Princeton University in 
1949, and then Harvard University in 1950 as a Bachelor of Law. 
During World War UH, Brendan served in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, receiving the Distinguished Flying Cross. He married 
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Ruthi Zinn. From 1970 to 1973 he served as New Jersey Supe- 
rior Court Judge, and as a member of the Democratic Party he 
was elected 47th Governor of New Jersey in 1974, an office he 
held until 1982. The Brendan T. Byrne State Forest was named 
after him. Father of Brendan Thomas Byrne Jr., of Roseland, 
Essex, New Jersey, Brendan Jr., (fom), was the New Jersey 
Democratic Party Chair during the 1990s, prospective candidate 
for the U.S. Senate in 2000 and a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in 2004. 


BRIAN BYRNE (b.1975), a Canadian singer-songwriter and 
musician, was born in Steady Brook, Newfoundland and 
Labrador. Brian joined his first band called “Pandemonium” in 
1988 as a thirteen year old. He joined the rock band “I Mother 
Earth” in 1997 and recorded two albums with them, Blue Green 
Orange (1999) and The Quicksilver Meat Dream (2003). Brian made 
his solo debut, Tuesdays, Thursdays and if it Rains, in 2006 and his 
second solo album, Tailor Made in 2007. 


BRIAN (FRANCIS) FLYNN O’BYRNE (b.1967) was born in 
Mullagh, Co. Cavan, Ireland. Appearing at the age of nine ina 
TV episode of Joe Forrester Brian has since earned fame as an actor 
in Ireland and the United States. He was first noticed for his 
performances in the Martin McDonagh plays The Beauty Queen of 
Leenane and The Lonesome West. In 2001 he played himself in The 
Grey Xone. Brian won a Tony Award in 2004 for his portrayal of a 
serial killer in Frozen and a Drama Desk Award for Outstanding 
Actor in the play Doubt where he played the part of a Catholic 
priest accused of child molestation. In 2007 Brian was again 
nominated for a Tony Award for his acting performance as 
Alexander Herzen in the Stoppard trilogy The Coast of Utopia. 
Brian also portrayed Alexander Hamilton in the TV program 
American Expenence. Hamilton was the USA’s first treasury secre- 
tary and considered by some to have been the second most 
influential person in the early days of the United States after 
George Washington. Brian’s partner is Heather Goldenhersh; 
they have a daughter, Molly. 


BRYAN BYRNE (b.1982) was born in Castledermot, Co. 
Kildare. At the age of nineteen he captained his local soccer club 
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Castle Villa. Signed by Kildare in 2002 he was awarded an 
athletic scholarship in 2003 to the University of California in 
Santa Barbara and subsequently he moved to the United States. 
In 2008 he signed for Ventura in Fusion, California. 


BRYAN JAY O’BYRNE (1931-2009), actor, was born in Platts- 
burgh, Clinton, New York. He appeared in many in roles in 
television and film but became famous in the 1960s playing 
‘Hodgkins’ in Get Smart, a television comedy. He died in Pacifica, 
San Mateo, California. 


C.C. BYRNE of Raceland, Greenup, Kentucky, was a Demo- 
cratic Party member of the Kentucky State House of 
Representatives, 88th District 1938-9. 


C. WILLIAM BYRNE I, (Bill), was born in Boston, Massachu- 
setts and grew up in Idaho where he attended university. Taking 
his BA in 1967, he received his Master of Business Administration 
in 1971 following which he became director of alumni relations. 
Moving to the University of New Mexico, he was executive 
director of the New Mexico Lobo Club where he was responsible 
for athletic scholarships and in 1980 he became the assistant 
athletic director at San Diego State University. Bill joined the 
University of Oregon in 1984 where he raised $19 million towards 
new sports facilities for which he was named ‘National Fundraiser 
of the Year’ by the National Athletic Fundraisers Association. Bill 
was athletic director at Nebraska until 2003 where he saw his 
teams have many wins. He left Nebraska in 2002 to become 
athletic director of Texas A&M University. Bill has two sons by 
his wife Dr. Marilyn Byrne, one of whom, Gregory, became 
athletics director at Mississippi State University. 


CARLOS ALFEREZ BIRN served as an officer in the Spanish 
army in ‘The Netherlands in 1663. 


CATHAL (CHARLES) BYRNE (1876-1957) musician, poet, 
Catholic mystic, and IRA man. Cathal was born at Balmoral, Co. 
Down, of parents from Co. Wicklow. Cathal joined the Gaelic 
League where he particularly associated with Francis Bigger, 
Alice Millgan, Maud Gonne, Patrick Pearse, Ethna Carbery, and 
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Sir Roger Casement. His poems A Jug of Punch and Christmas 
Wayfarers were published in 1900 and Some Ulster Love Songs in 
1905. As actor and stage-manager of the Ulster Theatre he gave 
a memorable performance in Thompson in Tir nanOg by playwright 
Gerald MacNamara. A member of the military council of the 
IRA, he left for the USA in 1921 during the persecution of the 
Belfast Riots. Opening a bookstore and working as a freelance 
journalist, he raised $100,000 through the White Cross for the 
victims of the Belfast disturbances. However, the Great Depres- 
sion ruined his business, and he returned to Ireland in 1929 to live 
with one of his sisters in Belfast at 43 Cavendish Street. Cathal 
made a living by writing, having a column in the Jrsh News. These 
articles were later published under the title As J Roved Out (1946). 
Charles was also author of Pilgrim in Italy (1930), The Gaelic Source 
of the Bronté Genius (1933), From Far Green Hills (1935), and The Ashes 
on the Hearth (1949). Little is known about his gay relationships but 
he was close to Roger Casement, and whilst in Pentonville Prison, 
Casement wrote a poem dedicated to Charles inside the front 
cover of his copy of Brooke’s 19/4 and Other Poems: 


O Friend of my Heart 
“Tis a debt I pay in this telling 
for hours of delight 
To lay my wreath of bays at 
Your feet I would climb afar 
To your height. 

I would walk the flints with 
a terrible joy, if at the 
Journey’s end 
I would greet you O Friend 
Cathal O’Byrne 
7.6.16 


Charles’ last years were spent in Nazareth House, on the Ormeau 
Road, Belfast. He died 1 August 1957 and his requiem was cele- 
brated by Bishop of Down and Connor. He was interred in 
Milltown Cemetery. Charles, although remembered as an impor- 
tant figure in the Celtic Revival in Ulster is perhaps neglected. He 
is the subject of a biography by Richard Kirkland, Cathal O’Byrne 
and the Cultural Revwal in the North of Ireland, 1890-1960 (Liverpool 
University Press, 2006). 
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CATHERINE BYRNE (b.1956) is a member of Fine Gael. She 
served as Lord Mayor of Dublin in 2005-6, and was elected ‘TD 
for Dublin South Central in the general election of 2007. 


CECILY (BIBBY) BYRNE (1889-1975) was a notable Shake- 
spearian actress born 31 July 1889 in Nottingham, England. A 
niece of Sir Barry Jackson (1879-1961) of Moseley, Birmingham, 
Bibby began her career with his Pilgrim Players (later the Birm- 
ingham Repertory). She went on to perform on the London 
theatre scene. Bibby was almost certainly a near relation of the 
cricketer, James (Fred) Byrne (1871-1954) and a descendent of 
the branch of the Byrnes of Co. Louth who had settled at Sansome 
Place, Worcester in the eighteenth century. (See chap. 7, vol. 2). 
She married actor Sir Felix Aylmer OBE (1889-1979), and they 
had two children, David (1929-1964) and Jennifer. Bibby died 30 
June 1975 in Sussex and was buried in Nottingham. 


CHARLES BYRNE (b.1651) was one of the thirteen remaining 
Catholic priests registered in Wicklow under the 1704 Act. He 
was living at Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow and serving the parish of 
Delgany. The Rev. Fr. Gharles was bequeathed ten shillings for 
masses in the Will of Hugh Roe Byrne of Ballymanus dated | 
March 1696. 


CHARLES BYRNE (1761-1783). An article by K.D. Reynolds 
in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (2004) relates details of 
the life of the giant, Charles Byrne. He was born in the village of 
Littlebridge, Co. Londonderry. It is known that Charles had at 
least one brother but Charles was the only member of his family 
of abnormal size. He was supposed to measure 8 feet 4 inches on 
his death but his actual height calculated from his skeletal remains 
was about 7 feet 7 inches. When he was a teenager Charles started 
working as part of a travelling exhibition at fairs led by showman 
Joe Vance, and was one of a number of Irish giants who used the 
working name of “O’Brien”. In 1782 the ‘show’ set up in London 
where Charles was an instant sensation — the Haymarket 
pantomime of August 1782 was called ‘Harlequin Teague, or, The 
Giant’s Causeway’, in reference to him. Charles probably had tuber- 
culosis, among his other health problems. He was a heavy drinker 
and he died in June 1783 at Cockspur Street shortly after finding 
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that his life-savings of £700 had been stolen. Charles had been 
desperately worried about his remains falling into the hands of 
anatomists, and not without cause. The extraordinary anatomist, 
surgeon John Hunter (1728-1793) seems to have become aware 
of Charles Byrne at a London show and he developed an obses- 
sion with obtaining his body. It is said that Hunter had him 
followed after Charles refused Hunter’s request to leave his body 
to him. Charles, although only twenty two gave careful instruc- 
tions that upon his death his corpse was to be watched day and 
night, sealed in a lead coffin, and then transported to the coast 
where some fishermen, that he had already instructed and paid, 
would take the coffin out and sink it in Irish Sea. Hunter lost no 
time when he heard of Charles’ death. His agents, catching up 
with the burial party at a tavern on route to the coast provided 
free drink until they became senseless. At the same time they 
bribed the undertaker £170 to switch Charles’ body for stones. 
Once in possession of the body, Hunter boiled off the flesh in a 
giant cauldron — but then had to hide the bones for fear of arrest. 
It was some years before they were articulated for display. Denied 
a Christian burial — as he desired — the remains of Charles Byrne 
have remained on public view ever since. The Hunterian 
Museum refuse to give up his remains, although they are little 
further use to medical science. 

On 16 January 2011 BBC2 in Britain broadcast a documen- 
tary Charles Byrne — The Irish Giant, about Charles Byrne and his 
DNA. Most of the bones were useless for DNA testing as Hunter 
had boiled them for twenty-four hours, destroying all DNA 
content, but DNA was successfully extracted from two teeth. The 
results showed that Charles had a mutated gene, the cause of a 
pituitary gland tumour. The pituitary regulates growth and the 
tumour was responsible for Charles’ abnormal size. It is now 
known that he was suffering from a condition called Acromegaly, 
which can cause great physical pain, and no doubt must have a 
factor in Charles’ drinking. Hunter had failed to recognise the 
signs of this when he dismembered the body, as he should have 
noticed the abnormal sized pituitary gland that had tumored 
causing an impression within the skull. Cushing’s disease was the 
immediate cause of his Acromegaly. The gene mutation has been 
traced to five present-day families from counties Derry and Sligo, 
including that of Brendan Holland who has successfully identified 
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a common ancestor between himself and Charles. 

Michael Brennan of Co. Mayo, after watching an Open 
University programme in the 1980s about the life and fate of the 
giant, has led a campaign to have the wishes of Charles Byrne 
respected. He has contacted the Hunterian, and representatives 
of the UK and Irish governments but the museum continues to 
insist that the remains are of ‘active medical interest’. 

As part of the fairground show, Charles, who was using the 
stage name of O’Brien, was introduced as a direct descendant of 
Brian Boru. However, he was not, and neither was he a Byrne of 
Leinster. Just as John D’Alton in his Llustrations historical and 
genealogical of King James’ Irish Army Last (1689) (Dublin, 1860), had 
assumed that the Leinster O’Byrnes had been dispersed across 
Ireland, so it was believed that the Byrnes of Co. Derry (London- 
derry) originated from Leinster. In fact the Burns and Byrnes of 
this county belong to the Muinter Birn of Co. Tyrone, from which 
clan descend most of the Byrnes, Burns, and Beirnes of counties 
Tyrone, Donegal, Sigo, Fermanagh, and Derry (the Northwest 
Cluster of the Byrne DNA Project). 


CHARLES BYRNE of Bolenaskea, Glenmalure, Co. Wicklow 
was a United Irishman who was transported to New South Wales, 
Australia, following the rebellion of 1798. He is believed to have 
had brothers Wiliam (Billy) and Terence who were also United 
Irishmen. Charles married Margaret — and their daughter 
Margaret (Peg) Byrne is said to have been born circa July 1798 in 
a cave in Glenmalure after the yeomanry burnt down their house. 
Peg fled to Scotland and later emigrated and settled in the USA. 
Her brother was James Byrne who married Margaret — in 1833. 
They had sixteen children. Their eldest son, Charles was born 
1834. His siblings included John (b.1841), Myles (b. 1843), James 
(b. 1851), and Terence (b.1856). Myles Byrne married Margaret 
Farrington, and had nine children, James, Michael, Nora, 
Margaret, Hannah, Lily, Mary, John, and Elizabeth. 


CHARLES BYRNE (1926-1980) was known as a boxer in the 
Glenmalure area. He had sisters Anne and Elizabeth Byrne. He 
was the son of Myles Byrne (b.1891), a farmer who lived on the 
“Hill of Brag” in Glenmalure. Myles married a serving girl called 
Anne ~— and consequently was disowned by his family. ‘The family 
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believed that they were direct descendants of Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne. 


CHARLES D. BYRNE (b.1926) was born in Denver, Colorado. 
As a Republican, he twice served as Denver City Auditor. Charles 
died 26 May 1986 and was buried at Mount Olivet Cemetery, 
Wheat Ridge, Colorado. 


CHARLES J. O’BYRNE (b.1959) was born into an Irish Catholic 
family living in New York City. His father was a school principal 
and his mother a psychologist. He graduated from Red Bank 
Catholic High School in 1977 and from Columbia University in 
1981 having studied medieval and renaissance history. After law 
school, he worked as a corporate litigator in Manhattan but he 
left for a vocation to the priesthood. Charles was allegedly asked 
to leave the seminary after he objected to incidents of anti-Semi- 
tism and he transferred to the Jesuit Novitiate in Syracuse. He 
completed his studies at Loyola University Chicago. Charles went 
on to study at Weston Jesuit School of Theology in Cambridge. 
He was ordained in 1996 and ministered at St. Ignatius Loyola 
Church in Manhattan. At Columbia, he became close friends 
with Stephen Smith Jr., a member of the Kennedy family and he 
acted as a spiritual adviser to the family during the 1991 trial of 
Stephen Smith’s brother, William Kennedy Smith. He officiated 
at the marriage of John I’. Kennedy Jr. and Carolyn Bessette in 
1996 and performed the funeral Mass for them following their 
death in a plane crash in 1999. Charles became a trustee of the 
Jean K. Smith Trust, the Kennedy Smith Foundation, and the 
Smith Family Trust. 

Obtaining a voluntary Decree of Dismissal from the Jesuits in 
2002, Charles joined the Episcopalian Church and in September 
2002 he wrote a controversial article for Playboy entitled ‘Sex & 
Sexuality: One Man’s Story about Religious Life and What Semi- 
naries Really Teach about Sex’, reflecting his views on alleged 
hypocrisy and sexual dysfunction in the Catholic Church. 

State Senate Minority Leader David Paterson offered him ajob 
as a speechwriter and in 2005, he was promoted to Director of 
Press Operations. By January 2006 he was Paterson’s Acting 
Chief of Staff. He became Secretary to the Governor upon 
Paterson’s accession to the Governorship of New York. Now, 
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openly gay, he appointed gay rights campaigner Sean Patrick 
Maloney as deputy secretary. 


CHARLES V. BYRNE of New York was a member of the 
Republican Party. He was appointed Justice of the New York 
Supreme Court, 5th District, in 1932. He died in office in 1933. 


CHARLES BYRNE (1775-1843). Major Charles Byrne was 
clerk of Preston, West Virginia, USA. 


CHARLIE BYRNE (d.1989) was a League of Ireland footballer. 
Playing for the Bohemians from 1941 to 1943, he went on to play 
for Shamrock Rovers until 1945. His team won the Irish FA cup 
for two successive years. 


CHARLIE BYRNE (d.1899) was the founding president of the 
baseball team, the Brooklyn Dodgers. 


CHRIS BYRNE is an Irish-American musician from New York. 
In 1989, together with Larry Kirwan, he formed the band Black 
47. He purchased Rocky Sullivan’s Traditional New York Bar in 
1996. In 2000, under the stage name of “Seanchai,” Chris left 
Black 47 to concentrate on his Celtic hip-hop band Seanchai and the 
Unity Squad. 


CHRISTOPHER MICHAEL BYRNE (1886-1958) was born 
into a farming family in Blackrock, Co. Dublin, the only child of 
Walter Byrne. His interest in sport and cycling led to his joining 
the GAA and in turn, he became a member of the Gaelic League. 
He followed his father as a Counsellor for Blackrock in 1908. By 
1915 he was Quartermaster of the Wicklow IRA. Christopher 
married Cumann na mBan member Lucy Cullen in 1919. He was 
on the run during the War of Independence, but evaded capture 
and supported Collins in agreeing to the Anglo-Irish Treaty. 
Christopher was elected to the Second Dail as Sinn Féin TD for 
Kaldare-Wicklow at the 1921 general election and was re-elected 
the following year as the pro-‘Treaty Sinn Féin candidate. In 1923 
during the general election he gained a seat as the Cumann na 
nGaedhael TD for Wicklow. However, in June 1927 he stood as 
an independent candidate for Wicklow but lost his seat. He was 
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unsuccessful again as an independent in the 1932 general election. 
Joiming Fianna Fail he was again an unsuccessful candidate at the 
1937 general election but in the subsequent elections to the 2nd 
Seanad in 1938, he gained a place on the Administrative Panel 
and was re-elected later that year to the 3rd Seanad. In the 1943 
general election he was returned to Dail Eireann as a Fianna Fail 
TD for Wicklow but lost his seat at the 1944 general election to 
his Fianna Fail running mate Thomas Brennan. Christopher 
stood again in the 1948 general election, but he was not re-elected. 
He then retired from national politics to concentrate on local poli- 
tics in the Rathdrum area where he now lived. On his death in 
1958, Michael was given a Guard of Honour at his funeral by the 
IRA. 


CHRISTY BYRNE was a goalkeeper for the Kildare Gaelic 
Football team. He won two Leinster Senor Football titles in 1998 
and an O’Byrne Cup in 2000. He retired to play for his local club, 
Castlemitchel, in 2001. 


CLARENCE H (DU) BURNS (1918-2003) a Democratic politi- 
cian, became Mayor of Baltimore, Maryland, in 1987. He was the 
first African American to fill that role. 


CLIFFORD BYRNE (b.1982) the footballer, known as “Cliff” 
was born in Dublin. He has played for Sunderland and for Scun- 
thorpe United. 


CONAN BYRNE (b.1985) was born in Dublin. As a footballer, 
he was named UCD’s Player of the Season in 2007. Conan signed 
for Sporting Fingal in 2008 Conan also became the club’s 
Marketing Manager. 


CONDON BRYAN BYRNE (1910-1953), an Australian politi- 
cian, became a Senator in 1951 with the Australian Labor Party. 
He was part of the Queensland Australian Labor Party split that 
merged with the Democratic Labor Party in 1957. Although he 
lost his seat, the following year he gained a seat representing 
Queensland in the Senate Election of 1967. Condon again lost his 
seat along with most of the DLP senators in 1974. He died 25 
November 1993. 
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DAMIEN BYRNE (b.1954) was born in Dublin. As a schoolchild 
Damien played football for Home Farm F.C., making his League 
of Ireland debut in 1973 against St. Patrick’s Athletic. In 1974 he 
signed for Dundalk but soon moved to Drogheda United. He left 
Drogheda in 1983 as their all time leading goal scorer. Damien 
spent two years in Belfast with the Crusaders, winning the Player 
of the Year award. He then joined Ards F.C. where he was voted 
the League Player of the Year in 1987. Leaving to join Shamrock 
Rovers, he was soon persuaded to join St. Patrick’s Athletic. In 
1990, as St. Patrick’s captain, he led the team in winning the 
League of Ireland trophy. He was also voted the Personality of the 
Year. Damien retired from playing in 1993 to become assistant 
manager of the Bohemians. He went on to manage local junior 
side Lusk United. 


DANIEL BYRNE (b.1665). By 1698 many of the clergy had fled 
Ireland for the continent and those remaining became subject to 
the introduction of stringent penal laws. A Rev. Daniel Byrne was 
recorded as parish priest for Kilbride Co. Wicklow, under the 
1704 penal code requiring all Catholic priests to be registered. He 
was one of only thirteen priests then recorded for all Co. Wicklow. 


DANIEL BYRNE was reported in Old Common Sense or The 
Englishman’s fournal of 31 December 1737 along with John Philips, 
as being ‘appointed Footman to her Royal Highness the Princess 
Amelia’. Amelia (1711-1786) was the second daughter of George 
II and Caroline of Ansbach (1683-1737). They had both previ- 
ously served as Footmen to Queen Caroline who had died on 20 
November 1737. 


DANIEL D. BYRNE of Michigan was a Democratic Party candi- 
date for Michigan State House of Representatives, for Kent, 
Michigan, 3rd District, in 1946 and 1950. 


DANIEL BYRNES (1730-1787). On 15 January 1773 Daniel 
purchased what became known as the Hale-Byrnes House in 
Stanton, New Castle County, Delaware, from David Finney. It 
had been built by Samuel Hale around 1750 and is famous 
because General George Washington held a council at the house 
on 6 September 1777 following the Battle of Gooches Bridge. Ann 
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Byrnes Alleman has written a comprehensive and well-researched 
account of the family, ‘The Byrnes Family of Delaware and the Hale- 
Byres House’. Vhe complete account may be found in volume 3 of 
this series, The Byrnes and the O’Bymes, chapter 39. 


DANIEL O’ BYRNE (1804-1882). Daniel was born in Co. Laois, 
the only son of Walter Byrne (1772-1870) formerly of 
Ballinclough and later of Aughoney, Co. Laois. He was educated 
at Carlow Lay College (St. Mary’s College, Knockbeg). In 1832 
he formed a lifelong friendship with fellow student, John Magee 
(1812-1881), the future Rev. Dr. Magee, professor at the college 
1839-62 and Vice-President of Carlow 1856-62. Dedicating his 
1867 Bishops of Kildare and Leighlin to John Magee, then parish priest 
of Stradbally, he describes his life: 


It is now thirty-five years since you and I met in the same college. 
Your career since that time belongs to our current ecclesiastical 
history yet to be written, mine is that of a humble farmer in your 
parish, labouring daily for my support. But I have in my brief inter- 
vals of leisure, from time to time, been sanguine enough to think that 
I might be able, by keeping such constantly in view as my one object, 
to add some particulars in a collected form to our local and ecclesi- 
astical histories. 


In 1849 Daniel joined the newly formed Kilkenny Archaeological 
Society as corresponding member for ‘Timahoe. He was a fore- 
runner in the Celtic revival, and, as a nationalist, he assumed an 
‘O’ prefix to his surname round about 1850. In 1855 the name of 
‘Daniel O'Byrne Esq., of Aghoony, Timahoe’, occurs in the 
membership list of the Transactions of the Ossianie Society. Indeed, he 
first seems to have tried his hand as a poet, and was composing 
verse since at least 1836. Some of these were written under the 
pen name of ‘Amergin’ after the ancient Gaelic mythical poet; 
several were published, one such being the Death of Art M’Murrough, 
which appeared in The Nation in March 1847. 

Daniel formed the idea of writing a History of the Queen’s County, 
and in April 1856, the work was advertised by, John O’Daly of 
Dublin with a print run of five hundred. Daniel dedicated the 
book to his friend, Loftus Bland of Blandsfort: 


You are, Sir an Anglo-Irishman more dear to our unlimited confi- 
dence than anyone of the other honourable members who represent 
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our country, and who perhaps, boast of their genuine Irish origin. 


Daniel also composed a controversial ‘prefatory address’ to the 
Baron de ‘Tabley, who had subscribed to eight copies of the book: 


I hope your Lordship will not suppose that I have been prepossessed 
in favour of the princes and chieftains whose origin valour, and 
actions I essay in historic form ... My Lord, pardon me for telling 
your Lordship, that the pomp, the arrogance, and the calumny of 
England can never efface from the pages of history and royalty, the 
valour, and the fame of your paternal ancestors... 


By August he was reassuring the Baron that he had not intended 
any offense, pointing out that the work contained a family history, 
and that he had ‘struggled’ as a working farmer on 20 acres of 
mountain land for twenty years. 

His History of the Queen’s County demonstrates Daniel’s fascina- 
tion with archaeology, history, and folklore. An advantage was 
that he could mix with all levels of society; it seems that he even 
had access to the library of the Earl of Kildare at Kilkea Castle. 
Queen’s County was enormously popular, but whether it was due to 
this success, or the honest, if not outrageous, nationalist slant in 
his writing, he was making enemies. 

In 1858 Daniel resumed contributions to the Journal but his 
article on ‘Folklore’ was introduced by the editors (more particu- 
larly the secretary, the Rev. James Graves), with a forthright 
insult. He referred to it as an example of peasant folklore, 
‘communicated by one of themselves, an intelligent but it must be 
allowed, rather pedantic farmer.’ He sent in two more reports 
before the 1858 Journal was published; and no more after 1859 
when it is likely that he resigned. 

His History of The County of Wicklow was advertised as being 
‘nearly ready for press’ by O’ Daly in 1856: 

In this Volume will be given a Collection of Poems in the Irish 

Language with Translations, composed on the death of the celebrated 

Fiach Mac Hugh O’Byrne together with the Pedigree of the O’ Byrnes 

of Ballinacor, &c., copied from the Book of the O’Byrnes, a vellum 

MS. of the period, now in the hands of one of the family. 


The fact that he has access to The Book of the O’Byrnes shows that 
he was also in contact with the Byrnes of Gabinteely. However, 
there is no known surviving copy of the work. 
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In 1867 he published a History of the Bishops of Kildare and Leighlin 
but it received a poor review in the Jsh Ecclesiastical Record, despite 
the fact that he simply intended it to be no more than a ‘simple 
collection of facts from ancient records’. At the end of Bishops of 
Kildare and Leighlin he wrote that the Antiquities of Kildare and Leighlin 
would ‘follow’ it but so far, like his History of Wicklow, there is no 
known surviving copy. 

In 1875 he wrote a history of the O’Brennans called The History 
of Idaugh, and in 1877 he published an argument on the origin of 
round towers entitled The History of the Round Towers of Ireland. 

By now his main home was Moore Valley House, Derrytrasna, 
formerly home to the Hon. Judge Arthur Moore (ca.1764—1846), 
M.P. for Tralee. Moore is more usually known as Judge Moore of 
Lamberton Park, a neighbouring estate that he had been left by 
his cousin, Sir John Tydd in 1805, although he could not actually 
inherit the property until the death of Lady Tydd in 1821, as she 
had been left a lifetime interest. By all accounts Lamberton was 
too dilapidated to inhabit by then, so Moore had remained at the 
more modest house he built. By 1855 both Lamberton and Moore 
Valley were for sale having been designated an Encumbered 
Estate, mainly due to the fact that it had proved impossible to 
meet the conditions of Moore’s Will. Just how Daniel managed to 
acquire a former MP’s house surrounded by 110 Irish acres is a 
mystery. It seems possible that the Baron decided to set up his 
“poor cousin”, there is certainly some evidence that he intended 
to investigate Daniel’s character and lineage. 

In 1847 Daniel had married Margaret daughter of John 
Keating of Knockbawn; a near relative of Major Keating of 
Tenny House, Co. Kilkenny. ‘The couple were long remembered 
for their kindness in providing food for the miners around Castle- 
comer when they were laid off work in the famine years. Griffith’s 
Valuation of 1848-64 does not name Daniel but lists a Walter, 
Terrance, and Michael Byrne of Aughoney. Walter was his father, 
and it seems likely that ‘Terrance was an uncle. Daniel clearly 
thought highly of his father, Walter, but there had been a 
protracted dispute between them, involving access to land, 
orchard, garden, stock, outbuildings, and even use of the very 
rooms in the house at Aughoney. That was finally resolved by an 
agreement signed and witnessed by both parties on 24 May 1856. 

The year 1881 saw the death his daughter Catherine on 17 
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September, followed the next month, on 21 October, by the death 
of his eldest son, Walter, from meningitis. Daniel died just months 
later on 1 October 1882. 

It is unclear how the Kilkenny born, pioneering 
researcher and scholar, John O’Donovan (1806-1861), and 
Daniel became enemies. O’Donovan seems to have been first 
involved with the Byrnes of Fallowbeg who were well known to 
Daniel. Laurence Byrne was certainly aiding O’Donovan in his 
researches, writing in reply to him on 5 July 1833 about the history 
of Portarlington and Glanmalira. (RIA 24 O 39/JOD/ 33). Then 
from September 1854 to May 1855, O’Donovan was correspon- 
ding with J. O’Reilly, about the pedigree of the O’Byrnes that he 
had acquired from ‘old Lawrence Byrne’ and how Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, Lord de 'Tabley, was an O’Byrne. O’Reilly 
replied to O’ Donovan to say that he had sent Henry Parker to talk 
to Lawrence Byrne again. O’Donovan had already published the 
Fallowbeg pedigree and papers as an extensive footnote in his 
Annals of the Four Masters (1846-1851) and at first sight it seems 
surprising that Daniel was not involved in this. Indeed, Daniel 
seems to have had great respect for O’Donovan for a time, even 
briefly revising his own pedigree for an 1849 article in accordance 
for O’Donovan’s preference with the Fallowbeg scheme. 
However, Daniel wrote a somewhat embittered letter to The 
Nation newspaper (published 27 September 1856, page 15): 


To The Editor of The Nation 


Sir — I hope, agreeable to your usual kindness, that you will give a 
space to the following in your valuable paper:— In the proceedings 
and papers of the Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland Archacological 
Society, July 1856, No. 4, Dr. O’Donovan, in the pages 118 and 119 
gives us some accounts of the Massacre of Mullaghmast; of the 
marvellous escape of Harr Lalor; of the foundries of the Castle 
Knockardagurn, near Dysart-Galea; and also of the illustrious 
descendants of the O’Lalors. 

As the author of the ‘History of the Queen’s County,’ I am sorry 
to say, with great respect to Dr. O’Donovan, that he has set the 
Massacre of Mullaghmast ambiguously before the public. It appears 
as if the Dr. wishes to half exculpate the English, and slur the Irish. 
He tells us that ‘the inhabitants of the Queen’s County slaughtered 
each other almost to extermination. ‘Notwithstanding, I must 
suppose the learned doctor can not destroy the testimonies of Dr. 
Curry, Captain Thomas Lee, Fynes Morrison, Leland McGe- 
orghegan and Charles O’Connor. What an attempt to diminish the 
odium that will ever hang over English perfidy. To be candid with Dr 
O’Donovan, we must have something more strong and truthful than 
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his own expressions on so important and well attested a matter. 

He gives us an antidote of Harry Lalor — likely he received this 
when he was residing at the Great Heath; I wonder he did not hear 
a similar one regarding Fitzpatrick of Ossory, as such has been 
published. 

I must think one or the other would be preferable to the similar 
and true one regarding Gon O’Dunne and Larry O’More. 

The doctor has been fortunate to discover that Margaret, daughter 
of O’Lalor, ‘is said’ to have built the Castle Knockardagurn. ‘This 
must be a tormenting thorn in the essential part of the Queen’s 
County History; yet truth will extract it, and, ‘is said’ will never 
replace it again. 

Dr. Donovan speaks very flatteringly respecting the descendants 
of the sept of the O’Lalors; nevertheless. I can assure him that Patrick 
Lalor, MP., did not aspire to that honour. I have in my possession 
now letters of his, and, in fact, he was quite unacquainted with his 
primitive ancestors. 

The Doctor still, in his learned research, tells us the Right Hon 
Richard Lalor Sheil, M.P., was on the maternal side, a descendant of 
the O’Lalors. It is quite fortunate that the Doctor found him near 
Freshford, in the county Kilkenny. Had his life and fortune been as 
poor and obscure as his ancestors, he would not be exhibited in the 
light of ancestry as an O’Lalor. 


Yours &c, 
Daniel O’Byrne 


Daniel’s September letter to The Nation had some background, 
and the wedge between O’Byrne and O’Donovan seems to have 
been the Rev. James Graves (1815-1886) of the Kilkenny Archae- 
ological Society. On 7 May 1849 Graves had written to 
O’Donovan, calling Daniel an ‘incorrigible heathen’, and a 
follower of Beaufort and Vallancey in archaeology. He 
commented that Daniel had written an article about round 
towers. (RIA 24 O 39/JOD/ 118). On 15 June 1856, the sniping 
was still ongoing, with Graves again writing to O’Donovan to say 
that although he had not seen ‘Dan Byrne’s ‘History of Queen’s 
County’ he did not rate the author highly. Graves told O’ Donovan 
that he was concerned now about a paper sent to the Archaeo- 
logical Society by Rev. John O’Hanlon because he had referenced 
O’Byrne. O’Donovan immediately wrote to O’ Hanlon to say that 
he should not quote O’Byrne as an authority. (RIA 24 O 
39/JOD/ 119). O’Hanlon replied to O’Donovan just two days 
later, from 40 Park Gate Street, to say that he had received 
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O’Donovan’s ‘kind note’ attached to the letter of Rev. Graves. He 
noted the observations on O’Byrne’s History and gave authority to 
Graves or O'Donovan to edit or correct his article. (RIA — 24 O 
39/JOD/ 286). Although O’Hanlon was an admirer of 
O’Donovan, it seems as though the attempt to turn O’Hanlon 
against Daniel ultimately failed. 

John O’ Hanlon (1821-1905), priest-historian, immortalised by 
James Joyce in Ulysses, was born in Stradbally, Co. Laois. His 
family emigrated in 1842 when he was a teenager and by 1843 
the family were settled in the USA at Millbrook, Missouri. In May 
1847 O’Hanlon was ordained as a priest, serving the Irish 
community in St. Louis, and to this end he wrote An Abridgment of 
the Flistory of Ireland (1849), the first of many published works. 
However, by 1853 he was so ill with bronchitis that he was sent 
back to Laois to recover. During his recuperation he made friends 
with Daniel as they shared a mutual interest in the local history 
and folklore of Laois. O’Hanlon subscribed to O’Byrne’s forth- 
coming History of the Queen’s County (1856). He never returned to 
the USA, and spent the rest of his life serving the Archdiocese of 
Dublin. 

O’Hanlon is perhaps best remembered for the two-volume 
ETistory of the Queen’s County (1907 & 1911) written in his name. 
O’Hanlon did have such a project in mind, but realising that he 
would die before its completion he induced his friend Fr. Edward 
O’Leary to complete the work. The result is that volume one is 
largely a reprint of O’Hanlon’s “Churches of Leix”, which first 
appeared in the Jnsh Builder in the 1880s, and much of the 
remainder is a political history assembled by Rev. Edward 
O’Leary and Rev. Matthew Lalor. 

The true spirit of O’ Hanlon is to be found in his lesser known 
works, many published under his pen-name of ‘Lageniensis’, such 
as Legend Lays of Ireland (Dublin, 1870), Irish Folk-Lore, Traditions and 
Superstitions of the Country; with Humorous Tales (Glasgow, 1870), and 
The Poetical Works of Lageniensis (Dublin, 1893). That O’ Hanlon had 
regard for Daniel is without doubt. In The Land of Lex, a Poem: 
Archaeological and Descriptive he made a point of referencing him 
almost in defiance of O’Donovan: 

There is an interesting account of the Duns of Clopoke and of 


Luggacurran, by Mr. Daniel [O’] Byrne of Timahoe. Into this, 
descriptive and traditional details have been woven; and, as the 
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author lived in the neighbourhood from early youth to advanced 
years, he can hardly have failed to interpret popular belief, regarding 
several incidents recorded. This paper was to be found in the 
“Kilkenny Journal,” and it has likewise been copied into the “Nation” 
of July 26th, 1851. 


Daniel O’Byrne is still referenced in archaeological studies, most 
recently in Philip I. Powell’s Antequities of Laots (2014). Daniel’s 
epitaph should perhaps be left to Ganon O’Hanlon, who, in the 
1893 preface to his Legend Lays of Ireland said: 


We exempt altogether from this brief account all reference to the 
valuable volumes which our dear deceased old friend published, and 
which so well serve to illustrate Irish local and family history. 


DAVID BYRNE (b.1952) was born in Dumbarton, Scotland. In 
1954 his family emigrated to Ontario, Canada, and then in 1961 
to Maryland, USA. He studied at the Rhode Island School of 
Design for a year before leaving in 1974 and forming the new 
wave band ‘Talking Heads, which remained active to 1991. David 
collaborated with Brian Eno in 1981 on the album My Life in the 
Bush of Ghosts. He also scored both The Catherine Wheel, in 1981, a 
ballet that was produced on Broadway, and the soundtrack for 
The Last Emperor, which won an Oscar for Best Original Score. His 
output has also included musicals, and operas, including Here Lies 
Love, about Imelda Marcos, which he produced in 2005 in 
conjunction with Fatboy Slim. His later work includes the album 
Grown Backwards (2004). David’s work as a visual artist has 
appeared in many galleries. In 2006 he published Arboretum, a 
facsimile of his tree drawings. David appeared as himself in an 
episode of The Simpsons. In 2005, he started an internet radio 
station, ‘Radio David Byrne’. David once referred to himself as 
having been a, “a peculiar young man, borderline Asperger’s.” 
He married Adelle Lutz and had a daughter Malu Abeni Valen- 
tine Byrne. 


DAVID BYRNE (b.1947) Chancellor of Dublin City University 
since 2006, received his degree from University College Dublin, 
before reading Law at the King’s Inns, Dublin. When he was a 
law student, David founded the Free Legal Advice Centre. David 
was called to the Bar in 1970 and rose to Senior Counsel in 1985. 
He was the Attorney General of Ireland 1997—9 and as such was 
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one of the negotiators of the Good Friday Agreement in 1998, 
which resulted in his drafting of major changes to the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic that were approved by the 1998 referendum. 
Appointed to the European Commission he served as a European 
Union Commissioner from 1999 to 2004 and as Special Envoy of 
the World Health Organization. 


DAVID STUART BYRNE (b.1961) was born in Hammersmith, 
London. He began his football career with Gillingham and has 
since played for Millwall, Gambridge United, Blackburn Rovers, 
Plymouth Argyle, Bristol Rovers, Watford, Reading, Partick 
Thistle, Walsall, St. Mirren, and Ayr United. In 1996 he joined 
Albion Rovers as player-coach. Later he became coach to the 
Plymouth Argyle youth team, Director of Football at Plymouth 
College, and in 2006 manager of Swindon Town youth team. 
David then became coach and assistant manager of Swindon 
‘Town. He is also known as a sports commentator on BBC Radio 
Devon. 


DAVID BYRNE, a son of former England international and 
West Ham United footballer Johnny Byrne, was born in England 
but raised in Cape Town, South Africa. David, like his father 
became a notable football player. In the 1980s he played for 
Atlanta Chiefs, Toronto Blizzards, and indoor soccer for the 
Minnesota Strikers. David also played in Portugal for the clubs 
Estoril in 1983-4 and Belenenses in 1984-5, and he played in 
South Africa for the club Hellenic in 1994, winning a U-23 cap 
as an overage player. David has since worked as assistant coach 
and manager. 


DAVY BYRNE. In 1873 Davy Byrne from Co. Wicklow came to 
Dublin where he found employment in the licensed trade. He 
became manager of the Scotch House on Burgh Quay, and in 1889 
he purchased Matthew Riley’s pub in Duke Street, Dublin, which 
he renamed Davy Byrne’s. Davy Byrne’s became Dublin’s most 
famous pub with the publication of Joyce’s epic novel Ulysses, 
which devoted an entire chapter to Davy Byrne’s. Joyce did often 
drink there himself along with writers such as Oliver Gogarty, and 
James Stephens. Subsequently the pub became a watering hole 
for more authors including Liam O’Flaherty, Padraig O’Conaire, 
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Myles na gCopaleen, Patrick Kavanagh, Anthony Cronin, and 
Brendan Behan. Davy, a tectotaller landlord, was mentioned in 
Ulysses. He allowed the upstairs function room to be used for meet- 
ings of the Irish Republican Brotherhood. The Provisional 
Cabinet of the first Republic, of which Michael Collins was 
Minister for Finance, held their first meetings there. Davy was 
friends with both Michael Collins and Arthur Griffith. Davy 
retired in 1939 and sold on the pub to the Doran family in 1942. 
Still owned by the Doran family, the pub is also famous for its 
murals by Liam Proud and Brendan Behan’s father-in-law, Cecil 
French Salkeld. 


DEBRA ANNE BYRNE (b.1957) was born in Melbourne, 
Australia. A child star, in 1974 she won both the Logie Award for 
Best ‘Teenage Television Personality and the TV Week Queen of 
Pop Award. Her first solo single, He’s a Rebel, was released in 1975, 
and remained at number one for seven weeks. In 1978 she took 
up acting. Her life was troubled in the early 1980s due to addic- 
tion, but overcoming these difficulties she made a successful 
comeback in 1985 starring as Kathy McLeod in the film Rebel. For 
this role Debra was nominated for an AFI Award for Best Actress. 
In 1988 Debra was invited to perform at the Royal Bicentennial 
Concert. Her 1991 album, Caught in the Act, was highly successful 
and was followed in 1994 with the album Sleeping Child, a largely 
autobiographical collection. She earned acclaim for her stage role 
as Norma Desmond in the Australian production of Sunset Boule- 
vard. Debra went on to write, direct, choreograph and star in the 
live cabaret show Girls, Girls, Girls, which won the 2002 Herald 
Sun Best Cabaret Award. Debra’s subsequent cabaret Caught in the 
Act Again recetved a Green Room Award nomination for Best 
Cabaret Performance and Best Musical Arrangement. Debra is 
divorced from Australian actor Neil Melville and is the partner of 
French musician Ged Le Meledo. She has three daughters. Her 
autobiography Not Quite Ripe was published in 2006. 


DENIS BYRNE is a former Kilkenny senior hurling captain. 
Denis won a minor all-Ireland medal with Kilkenny in 1991, and 
went on to win a NHL medal for Kilkenny in 1995. In 2000 he 
was on the Kilkenny All-Ireland winning side. Denis was awarded 
an All-Star during the same year. He subsequently became a 
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trainer of the Dublin Senior Hurling team. 


DENNIS BYRNE (1833-1905) was born in Co. Wexford, 
Ireland and died at Birds Island, Minnesota on 31 December 
1905. He joined the United States Army in New York, serving as 
a Sergeant in Company G, 5th Infantry during the “Indian 
Wars”. He saw action in the Great Sioux War at the Battle of 
Cedar Creek, Montana, 21 October 1876 against Sitting Bull, 
and was awarded the Indian Campaigns Congressional Medal of 
Honor for gallantry. 


DENIS BYRNE founded the wine and spirit merchants D. Byrne 
& Co. in the 1870s in the Yorkshire town of Clitheroe. The shop 
premises at Victoria Buildings in Clitheroe were built in 1879 and 
are a tourist attraction. Denis bought a share in Thistlethaite’s 
provisions and wine business with a legacy from his father’s Will 
and on his marriage to he borrowed enough from his mother to 
buy out the rest of the business. Until World War I Denis supplied 
the area with groceries, animal foods and wines and spirits. ‘The 
business passed down from Denis to his son George, then to 
grandson Michael. The business is still owned by Denis’ great 
erandsons, Andrew, Philip, and Tim Byrne, three brothers in a 
family of fourteen children. 


DENIS O’BYRNE. Taaffe’s Irish Regiment in the service of 
Spain, saw active duty in the Spanish occupied Netherlands. 
When Colonel Nicholas ‘Taaffe died, command of the regiment 
passed to Colonel Denis O’Byrne on 13 October 1673. He was 
the last colonel of an Irish regiment in the Netherlands. On 24 
January 1681 it was proposed that there should be a 1,000 
Irishmen serving in the Spanish army in the Netherlands, but on 
20 February1681 the Marquis de Grana, Governor of the Nether- 
lands, issued orders to disband the Irish, Scots and English 
regiments. Colonel Denis offered a proposal on 28 May 1681 to 
form a new Irish company and to recruit a further 500 infantry to 
it. He was granted a licence on 12 September 1681 to go to 
Ireland to recruit soldiers and to take with him a number of his 
officers. It seems certain that this was connected with permission 
granted on 31 July 1682 by Charles Il of England for 400 volun- 
teers to be found in Ireland to complete the Irish regiment of the 
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King of Spain in the Low Countries. Charles II of Spain coun- 
termanded de Grana’s orders to disband O’Byrne’s regiment by 
letters of 28 February and 30 August 1685, followed by a peremp- 
tory order of 15 August 1686. Colonel Denis is known to have 
returned to Ireland again, presumably with his regiment, to fight 
for the Jacobites in 1690. ‘This is probably the last of the Irish regi- 
ment in the service of Spain. 


DERMOT O’BYRNE (SIR ARNOLD EDWARD TREVOR 
BAX KCVO) (1883-1953), composer and poet. Born in London, 
England to a wealthy family, Arnold Bax became interested in 
Ireland whilst reading the poetry of W.B. Yeats, which he said 
meant more to him than “all the music in history”. His was deeply 
influenced by Celtic folklore and during the Irish Rebellion of 
1916 he wrote pro-revolutionary poems under the nom de plume 
of Dermot O’Byrne, but his poetry was banned by the British 
government. Dermot’s affair with pianist Harriet Cohen inspired 
his two most famous works, the orchestral tone poems November 
Woods (1917) and Tintagel (1919). Critics consider the “Symphony 
No. 3 in G Major” (1929) the best of his seven symphonies. 
Despite his dislike of British imperialism Bax accepted a knight- 
hood in 1937 and appointment as Master of the King’s Musick in 
1941. His last important composition was his only film score, 
Oliver Twist (1948). He died 3 October 1953 five weeks before his 
seventieth birthday in Cork, Ireland, and is buried in St. Finbarr’s 
Cemetery, Cork. 


DIANE BURNS (1956-2006) was born in Lawrence, Kan, USA, 
of Native American parents, her father belonged to the Cheme- 
huevi tribe and her mother was a member of the Anishinabe 
people. Her parent taught at a Native American boarding school 
and Diane was brought up with her two brothers in Riverside, 
California. In 1966 the family moved to the Lac Corte Oreilles 
Reservation in Hayward, Wisconsin, and then later to Wahpeton. 
Diane had a talent for poetry. She went to the American Indian 
Art Institute in Santa Fe, and upon being granted a scholarship 
from Barnard College, it was thought that she would become a 
lawyer. However she dropped out in her senior year. Diane 
moved to the East Village, New York, in the late 1970s where she 
became a popular figure on the Downtown arts scene. She was 
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becoming known as a Native American poet and earned a living 
working as a model. Diane also worked for the federal Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act Program as part of the 
Poets’ Overland Expeditionary Troupe giving readings at schools 
and community centres across New York. President Reagan 
scrapped the scheme as a cutback on benefits but Diane continued 
to give readings of her work at the Nuyorican Poets Café. She 
developed a drink and drug problem. Her only book of poetry, 
Riding the One-Eyed Ford (1981), was illustrated with her own pen- 
and-ink drawings and it demonstrated her talent as an artist as 
well as poet. In 1988, she was invited among other artists to 
Nicaragua to take part in the Ruben Dario Poetry Festival. ‘The 
event was sponsored by the Sandinista government. She and 
fellow artist Pedro Pietri drank heavily at the event and convinced 
Ernesto Cardenal, Minister of Culture, to marry her and Pedro. 
Pietri’s wife in New York was deeply upset when she heard the 
news, and in a extraordinary turn of events the American Indian 
Movement put about claims that she had been kidnapped. Steve 
Ruona was Diane’s partner from 1991 to 2002 and the father of 
their daughter, Britta. As Diane’s addiction worsened, the couple 
separated. Diane died at Beth Israel Hospital in December 2006. 
Her funeral was held on the reservation in Wisconsin, lasting 
three days, and conducted in her tribal tongue. Steve Cannon 
credits her with helping him launch Tribes magazine. He is hoping 
to publish Diane’s unknown works. 


T'm American royalty 
Walking around with a hole in my knee 
I’m a hopeful aborigine 
Trying to find a place to be 


DINNIS BYRNE (Dennis) was the first settler of the surname in 
the Barbados in 1679. 


DOMINICK BYRNE Sr. (b.1843), of Drum, Knock, Co. Mayo, 
was one of six witnesses of the surname Byrne, out of fifteen 
people, to the apparition at Knock, which occurred on 21 August 
1879. The others were: Dominick Byrne Jr., (b.1859) of Drum, 
Margaret Byrne (1858-1909) of Drum, Mary (1850-1936) of 
Drum, the widow, Margaret Byrne (b.1811) of Drum, and Patrick 
Byrne (b.1863) of Garrowmore. 
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DONALD BYRNE (1930-1976) was born in New York City. He 
became professor of English at Penn State University in 1961, 
where he also coached the varsity chess team. Donald won the 
U.S. Open Chess Championship in 1953 but lost to thirteen year 
old genius Bobby Fischer in 1956. The World Chess Federation 
awarded him the International Master title in 1962. Donald led 
five U.S. Olympiad teams between 1962 and 1972. He suffered 
from the autoimmune disease Lupus and died in Philadelphia 8 
April 1976. Donald was inducted into the U.S. Chess Hall of 
Fame in 2002. He was brother of Robert Eugene Byrne (b.1928), 
fellow Olympiad champion. 


DONATOR BERNE OR BYRNE served as an officer in the 
Spanish army in The Netherlands in 1660. 


DONN BYRNE (BRIAN PATRICK OSWALD DONN 
BYRNE) (1889-1928). The novelist Donn Byrne was born in 
New York on 20 November 1889 while his parents were over 
from South Armagh, Ireland, on business. The family returned to 
Armagh after a few months. Brian became a fluent Gaelic speaker 
and as a seventeen year old in 1906 he joined the Irish Volunteers. 
In 1907 he went to University College Dublin to read Romance 
Languages and was commended by one of his lecturers, Douglas 
Hyde, the future president. Brian is said to have turned down 
studying towards a PhD at the Sorbonne and at Leipzig because 
he would have to wear evening dress to his morning examinations, 
which “no true Irish gentleman would ever do”. Following grad- 
uation he joined the British Foreign Office but in 1911, taking 
advantage of his United States citizenship, he left for New York. 
He married Dorothea Cadogan, who later, as Dolly Donn Byrne 
had her own success as a playwright, her plays being produced on 
Broadway. Donn’s first published poem “The Piper’ appeared in 
Harper’s magazine in 1912 andin 1914 his first short story, ‘Battle’, 
appeared in The Smart Set magazine. ‘The first novel, The Stranger’s 
Banquet was published in 1919. Donn and his wife settled in River- 
side, Connecticut, but they were unable to sustain a living by 
writing and so they sold up and returned to Ireland. The couple 
had made enough to purchase Coolmain Castle, Bandon, Co. 
Cork. Sadly, Donn Byrne lost his life in a car accident at Court- 
macsherry Bay in West Cork on 18 June 1928. He was interred 
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in Rathclarin churchyard, near Coolmain, under a headstone 
with an inscription from one of his own poems, “The Bells of 
Heather’, from his book Ireland: The Rock Whence I Was Hewn. It 
reads: ‘I am in my sleeping and don’t waken me.’ He had been a 
prolific writer, his favourite subject being Irish historical romance. 
Writing in the wake of the Irish War of Independence and its 
aftermath, the Irish Civil War of 1922, he wrote that: ‘It seemed 
to me that I was capturing for an instant a beauty that was dying 
slowly, imperceptibly, but would soon be gone’ 


DONN BYRNE is a Distinguished Professor Emeritus at the 
Department of Psychology, University of Albany, New York. He 
gained his Ph.D. in Clinical Psychology from Stanford University 
in 1958. Donn had previously held posts at the California State 
University, the University of Texas, Purdue University, and was 
visiting professor at the University of Hawaii and Stanford 
University. He is a past Chair of Albany’s Psychology Depart- 
ment, Head of the Social-Personality Program at Purdue and 
Albany, and a member of Surgeon-General Koop’s Workshop on 
Pornography and Health. He was also president of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association and of the Society for the 
Scientific Study of Sexuality. Currently he is a Fellow of the 
Society for Personality and Social Psychology, the Society for the 
Scientific Study of Sexuality, and is a Charter Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Society. 


DORIS I. BYRNE, Democrat and Lawyer, was a member of the 
New York State Assembly for Bronx, New York, 2nd District, 
1934-7. She was became vice-chair of the New York Democratic 
Party in 1945. 


‘E. FAIRFAX BYRNE’ is believed to have been the literary name 
of a poet called Miss Brooke, the daughter of Rev. Stopford 
Brooke. She wrote Millicent (London, 1881) as well as two novels. 
Reference to this author is to be found in The Poets of Ireland: A Bug- 
raphical and Bibliographical Dictionary of Insh Writers of English Verse 
(DJ. O’ Donoghue, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1912). The ‘Stopford’ 
in her father’s name indicates a Co. Carlow connection where the 
Stopford family were patrons of the Byrne family. 
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ED BYRNE (b.1972) was born in Swords, Dublin. An interna- 
tionally famous stand-up comedian and television presenter, Ed 
was nominated in 1998 for the Perrier Comedy Award at the 
Edinburgh Festival. He has presented many television shows 
including BBC 2’s Mock the Week. He married in 2008. 


EAMONN O’BYRNE (1910-2010) of Ardeengloss, Shanakiel, 
Co. Cork was born 5 April 1910 in Roscrea, Co. ‘Tipperary, son 
of Count Patrick O’Byrne and his wife Bernadette Boland. 

The line of succession was as follows: The Ist Count O’Byrne 
of Corville, John O’ Byrne (b.1834.), married Eleanor von Hiibner 
and was succeeded by his son, the 2nd Count, Edward Alexander 
O’Byrne J.P., (1865-1914). He married Rose Emily — and was 
succeeded by his brother, the 3rd Count, Patrick Joseph O’Byrne 
(1870-1944) of Gnoc Mhuire, Seafield Avenue, Monkstown, Co. 
Dublin. Patrick sold the family seat, Corville House, in 1930 He 
was in the IRA and a member of Sinn Fein, serving as a TD in 
1921. Patrick married Bernadette Boland of Co. Kerry in 1897 
and is buried in St. Cronan’s graveyard, Roscrea, Co. Tipperary. 
His wife Bernadette compiled a biography of Pierse McCann 
(1883-1919) of the Irish Republican Brotherhood (I.R.B). Patrick 
was succeeded by his son, the 4th Count, John Edward O’Byrne 
(b.1894) who died unmarried. John Edward was succeeded by his 
brother, the 5th Count, Terence O’Byrne (1911-2009) who 
married Viva Susan Nadien Harris in 1940. ‘The family lived at 
Layton Cottage, Worplesdon, Surrey, England. Countess Viva 
O'Byrne died in 2000. Terence was succeeded by his brother, the 
6th and last Count O’Byrne of Corville, Eamonn O'Byrne. 

Eamonn and his wife, Sybil Ashling, adopted a daughter, 
Eleanor O’Byrne. Eamonn graduated from University College, 
Dublin, with a B.Arch degree in 1933 and worked for the Office 
of Public Works for a time. He later became acting assistant city 
architect for Dublin Corporation, until he was appointed city 
architect to Cork Corporation in 1947. Count Eamonn died 23 
April 2000 having reached his hundredth birthday. 

Another brother of Eamonn, John O’Byrne (1928-2007) of St. 
Jean de Luz, France, married and had six children: Christian, 
Jean-Pierre, Sammy, Didier, Patricia and Muriel (Madame 
Muriel O'Byrne-Castro). 
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EDD BYRNES (b.1933), also known as Edward Byrne Breiten- 
berger, was born in New York City. Edd experienced an 
impoverished childhood with his brother Vincent and sister Jo- 
Ann. Their father died when Edd was thirteen and he then 
dropped his last name of Breitenberger in favour of Byrnes after 
his maternal grandfather, a New York City fire fighter. Edd 
became a film and television actor, his most famous role being as 
“Kookie” on the ABC television detective series 77 Sunset Strip. He 
also appeared in the film Grease. In 1962 he married Asa Maynor 
but divorced in 1971. ‘Their son, Logan Byrnes (b.1965) became 
a news anchor for FOX’s affiliate in Hartford, Connecticut. Edd 
wrote his autobiography in 1996 entitled Aookee No More. 


EDDIE BYRNE (1911-1981) made an early acting appearance 
in 1947 in Carol Reed’s Odd Man Out. Eddie’s first starring role 
was in Lewis Gilbert’s comedy Time Gentlemen Please! (1952). By the 
late 1950s he was appearing in four films a year. Eddie acted 
alongside such famous actors as Dirk Bogarde, David Niven, 
Ginger Rogers, Alec Guinness, Peter Cushing, and Christopher 
Lee. He made his stage debut in Dublin’s Abbey Theatre in Sean 
O’Casey’s The Bishop’s Bonfire. He played the part of a naval officer 
in Mutiny on the Bounty (1962), alongside ‘Trevor Howard and 
Marlon Brando. As a semi-retired actor he appeared in The 
Vengeance of Fu Manchu (1967) and made an English tour playing 
Jimmy Farrell in Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. His last role 
was as General Vanden Willard in Star Wars Episode IV: A New Hope 
(1977). He died in Dublin 21 August 1981. 


EDMUND BURNS (1892-1980) was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Remembered mostly for his roles in silent film, his 
first part was in D.W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation (1915). He died 2 
April 1980 in Los Angeles, California. 


EDMOND BYRNE (1656-1724) was born in Ballybrack, Co. 
Dublin in 1656. He was a member of the family of Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne, being a grandson of Phelim O’Byrne of Balli- 
nacor. In 1674 Edmond became a student in the Irish College, 
Seville, Spain. He had previously lived for a time with some of his 
family as an exile in France, indeed he was later described as 
“O’Bruin na Fraingce” by the provincial superior of the Augus- 
tinian order. He was ordained in 1679, and obtained his doctorate 
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in 1681. Edmond lectured in Divinity in the College of Seville but 
was sent to Ireland in 1681 following the execution of the Catholic 
Primate, Oliver Plunkett. 

Peter Talbot the Archbishop of Dublin was serving a life 
sentence. Edmond became parish priest of St. Nicholas Without, 
in Dublin, in 1698, but he may have spent some time in Co. 
Wicklow before that as he was almost certainly the ‘Fr. Edward 
Byrne’ who was left twenty shillings for masses in the 1696 Will 
of Hugh Roe Byrne of Ballymanus. During the period 1692 to 
1707 there was no effective bishop in Dublin and so Edmond took 
on the responsibility of organising a dissipated clergy. Edmond, 
as far as he had a regular address, lived in Francis Street, Dublin. 
He used his family connections to great effect both in organising 
the Church and towards his own and others survival. Reorgan- 
ising the Diocese of Dublin, he founded the new parishes of St. 
Mary’s, St. Paul’s, and St. Andrew’s. Under the 1704 penal code 
Catholic priests had to register with the government and bishops 
were banned. Many Protestants, believing in freedom of worship 
objected to these laws and some even helped Catholics evade 
them but Major Morgan, M.P. for Co. Wicklow during the 
Commonwealth administration, summed up the _ hostility 
enshrined in the government’s attitude when he said: 


We have three beasts to destroy, the first is a wolf on whom we lay 5 
pounds ahead if a dog, 10 pounds if a bitch. The second beast is a 
priest on whom we lay 10 pounds, if he be eminent — more, the third 
beast 1s a Tory, O’Byrnes and O’Tooles, on whose head if he be a 
public Tory we lay 20 pounds. 


In 1707 Edmond, (sometimes Edmund Byrne), following the death 
of Archbishop Piers Creagh in exile, was secretly appointed his 
successor as Archbishop of Dublin. Virtually “on the run”, 
Edmond is known to have used the alias “Edward Hamson.” At 
the time Edward ‘Tyrell was a notorious priest-hunter in counties 
Dublin and Wicklow, and he sought to capture Edmond when the 
latter’s true identity was exposed in 1712. In September 1712 
Tyrell was in Wicklow town following reports of Edmond Byrne 
having been there, however, Edmond eluded capture and in 
November, ‘Tyrell raided the houses of people who were almost 
certainly Edmond’s relatives, ‘Thomas Byrne in Wicklow town 
and Redmond Byrne at Killoughter, following intelligence that 
Edmund and other priests, ‘lately come from Europe’, were in 
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hiding in these houses. Both raids failed. (A branch of the Byrnes 
of Kiltmon was still living at Killoughter in 1641, and even in 
1798 a Walter Byrne of Killoughter was recorded as belonging to 
the Society of United Irishmen). Wiliam Hamilton, Burgess of 
Wicklow town complained of the trouble Tyrell was putting them 
to and ‘Tyrell himself was soon in trouble on charges of bigamy 
for which he was found guilty and executed. Ironically, Edmond 
Byrne found safe shelter in the house of Alderman Reilly, a 
member of Dublin Corporation — outwardly a Protestant 
although probably a secret Catholic. 

A priest-hunter from Spain, Joannes Garzia, who was in the 
pay of the administration reported on Edmond in a letter dated 
2 February 1721 addressed to the Protestant Archbishop: “Lista 
de los nombres de todos los sacardotes paprstas en esta Ciudad de Dublin de 
Y rlanda, in Francis Street una capilla El Doctor Bur Arcobisco papista 
primado de Y rlanda en una capilla’. Archbishop Edmond Byrne 
appears to be the ‘Dr. Edward Byrne, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’, mentioned by Margery Weiner in Matters of 
Felony (1967), who consecrated Kiltinnel Chapel, built by Captain 
Edmund Byrne of the Ballyine and Spahill family. 

A portrait of Edmond used to hang in the Irish College, Seville. 
Seville was later amalgamated into the Irish College in Sala- 
manca. Many of the Irish related archives were sent to Maynooth 
on the closure of the college in 1951. In among the 50,000 docu- 
ments transferred from Spain to Ireland there may have survived 
papers relating to the O’Byrnes. 


EDMUND WIDDRINGTON BYRNE (1844-1904), was born 
at Islington, London, in 1844, the eldest son of Edmund Byrne of 
Whitehall Place, Westminster, solicitor, and his wife, Mary Eliz- 
abeth Cowell. Edmund attended King’s College, London, and in 
1863 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, being called to the bar in 1867. 
Edmund became Queen’s Counsel in 1888. In 1892 Edmund 
won a parliamentary seat at Walthamstow as a Conservative. 
Edmund was appointed judge in the Chancery Division in 1897 
and knighted. He died in 1904 at his home, 33 Lancaster Gate, 
Hyde Park, London, and was buried at Brookwood. An account 
of his life may be found the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
(2004) article by J.B. Atlay and revised by Hugh Mooney. He 
married Henrietta Newton in 1874 and had sons: 1) Lucius 
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Widdrington Byrne (b.1875), who became a barrister and 
married in 1907 Agnes McCall. 2) Edmund James Widdrington 
Byrne (b.1880), a solicitor who lived at 35 Lansdowne Road, 
London. 3) Evan Lovell Widdrington Byrne (b.1887). 


EDWARD ABRAHAM BYRNE (1864-1938). Edward’s family 
were said to have been long settled in New York. He was the son 
of Frederick John Byrne and his wife, Susan Mary Power. After 
eraduating from the College of the City of New York in 1884 he 
embarked upon a career as a civil engineer. From 1898 to 1933 
he worked for the Department of Bridges, eventually becoming 
Chief Engineer. During this period he was involved in the 
construction of fifteen major bridges, as well as other projects. He 
left the Department in order to take up the position of Chief Engi- 
neer of the Triborough Bridge Project. Edward had conceived the 
idea of Triborough Bridge to link Manhattan, The Bronx, and 
Queens in 1916 and he began work on it in 1929. However, he 
was forced to resign from the project in February 1934 when 
Edward, despite his reputation for integrity, became a victim of 
the new mayor, Fiorello La Guardia’s policy of “a clean sweep.” 
Edward married Ehzabeth Mary Dillon in 1902 but she died in 
1912 and he brought up two sons, Edward and George Dillon, as 
a single parent, seeing them through the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana. A devoted Roman Catholic, he had a reputation 
as a kind, generous and charitable man, who was fond of the 
theatre and sport. Edward Byrne died at the home of his son 
Edward, in Rye, New York, 6 December 1938. He was interred 
in Calvary Cemetery, Queens, Long Island. His son Edward had 
two daughters, Ehzabeth and Barbara Byrne. 


EDWARD B. BYRNE of Scottdale, Westmoreland, Pennsyl- 
vania, was a delegate to the Republican Party National 
Convention in 1972. 


EDWARD J. BYRNE of Brooklyn, Kings, New York, was the 
Democratic Party delegate to New York State Constitutional 
Convention, 5th District, in 1915. He was also Justice of New 
York Supreme Court, 2nd District, 1927-36. 


EDWARD J. BYRNE (1872-1940) was born in Dublin. He was 
one of three sons to Edward Byrne and his wife Eleanor Maguire, 
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but the other two children died in infancy. Edward attended 
Belvedere and Holy Cross Colleges, Clonliffe, and completed his 
studies at the Insh College in Rome. He was ordained on 8 June 
1895 at St. John Lateran. Fr. Edward was Curate at Rush, Co. 
Dublin to 1898 and also served at Killsallaghan, Howth, and 
Blackrock before being appointed Vice Rector of the Irish College, 
Rome in 1901. In 1904 he was appointed Curate to the Pro-Cathe- 
dral where he remained until he was promoted to ‘Titular Bishop 
of Spigaz and Auxiliary Bishop of Dublin on 19 August 1920. He 
became Archbishop of Dublin on 29 August 1921. In the wake of 
the Civil War he arranged a peace conference between anti and 
pro treaty leaders — but to no effect. After that he concentrated on 
the social conditions in the diocese and the building of churches 
and schools. He oversaw the 1929 Centenary of Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the 1932 Eucharistic Congress. ‘The archbishop was 
further honoured when he was appointed assistant at the Pontif- 
ical Throne and named a Knight Grand Commander of the Order 
of Malta. He is buried in the vaults at the Pro-Cathedral. See 
Edward 7. Byrne, 1872-1941: The Forgotten Archbishop of Dublin, 
Thomas J. Morrissey SJ, (Columba Press, 2010). 


EDWARD J. O’BYRNE of Paterson, Passaic, New Jersey, a 
Democrat, became Mayor of Paterson in 1956. He died in office 
6 December 1959. 


EDWARD JOSEPH BYRNE (1847-1899) from Tuam, Co. 
Galway, was an author and writer for the Lreeman Journal. A 
supporter of Parnell, He wrote ‘Parnelliana’, published in the Jrish 
Weekly Independent (1898), which was republished as Parnell: a 
Memoir (1991). 


EILEEN O’BYRNE was a contributor to /rish Genealogy: A Record 
Finder (1981), and edited the Convert Rolls (1981) for the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission. A former barrister, since 2005 she has 
been a Fellow of the Irish Genealogical Research Society (IGRS) 
2005 and of The Association of Professional Genealogists in 
Ireland (APGI). She represented APGI on the ‘Taoiseach’s ‘Task 
Force on Genealogy. Eileen is a co-founder of Hibernian 
Research and helped to organise the First Irish Genealogical 
Congress, at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1991. 
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EMMA BYRNE (b.1979) was born in Ireland. Emma joined 
Arsenal Women’s ‘Team in 1998 from St. Patrick’s Athletic 
becoming goalkeeper. She was voted Arsenal’s Player of the Year 
in 2003 and again in 2005. In April 2007 Emma became a Euro- 
pean champion with Arsenal LFC, when they won against Umea 
IK of Sweden. Emma became a member of the Republic of 
Ireland Women’s ‘Team, having won fifty senior caps. 


EMMET BYRNE (b.1973). Irish born Emmet Byrne is famous 
as an international rugby player for Ireland, making his debut in 
2001 at Rome ina match against Italy. Emmet has won eight caps 
for Ireland. 


EMMETT O’BYRNE (b.1973) is an Irish medieval and local 
historian from Co. Wicklow. He read history and classics at 
University College Dublin (1992-5), before reading for an MPhil 
in medieval history at Trinity College, Dublin. His doctoral thesis 
was finished in 2001 on the subject of the Lish of Leinster 1156—- 
1606. This was published as War, politics and the Insh of Leinster, 
1156-1606 (Four Courts Press, 2003). A contributor to the Royal 
Irish Academy’s Dictionary of Irish Biography (Cambridge University 
Press, 2009), Emmett gained a BA in Legal Studies in 2005 and 
lectures in law at the Carlow Institute of Technology. 


EMMET FRANCIS BYRNE (1896-1974) was born in Chicago, 
Illinois. He attended Loyola University in Chicago and DePaul 
University College of Law. He served in the United States Army 
during World War I. Emmet served as Representative of 3rd 
District, Illinois, as a Republican 1957-8. He died 25 September 
1974 and was interred at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, Illinois. 


ERIC BERNE (1910-1970) was a Canadian born psychiatrist. 
He is best known as the author of Games People Play (1946). Born 
in Montreal, his birth name was Eric Lennard Bernstein, the son 
of Dr. David Bernstein. He graduated from McGill University, in 
1931 and before studying psychoanalysis at Yale University. In 
1943 he changed his name to Eric Berne. 


ERIC BYRNE (b.1947) was born in Dublin. He became a 
carpenter and joined the Workers’ Party, standing without success 
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several times for election to Dail Eireann between 1977 and 1987. 
Eric finally won a seat for Dublin South Central at the 1989 elec- 
tion. In 1992 he formed the Democratic Left Party but he lost his 
seat in the election of that year. In 1994 he won a seat at a by- 
election and was a backbench supporter of the John Bruton’s 
‘Rainbow government. Eric lost his seat again at the 1997 general 
election but he saw the merging of Labour with the Democratic 
Left in 1999. The same year he became a Labour member of 
Dublin City Council for Crumlin. 


ERIC JAMES BYRNES (b.1976) was born in Redwood City, 
California. He played for St. Francis High School in Mountain 
View, California, in the Western Catholic Athletic League. In 
1994 the Los Angeles Dodgers selected him in the Major League 
Baseball Draft but he choose to go to the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Eric also rejected an offer to play in the Major 
League Baseball Draft, but he completed his studies at UCLA as 
one of the most successful hitters. He was selected again in the 
1998 Major League Baseball Draft by Oakland Athletics. He has 
played for Oakland, Colorado Rockies, Baltimore Orioles and 
Arizona Diamondbacks. Eric presented The Eric Byrnes Show on 
TV for fans of the Arizona Diamondbacks, and on radio, he 
presented a weekly programme called Hustle with Eric Byrnes. 


ETHEL BYRNE (1895-1957) was born at Cookardinia, New 
South Wales, Australia. She was the ninth child of schoolteacher 
James Byrne, and his wife Margaret Crennan. Ethel graduated 
from the University of Sydney in 1919 and began work as a 
medical doctor at Newcastle Hospital. She was the only resident 
medical officer at the hospital during the great influenza 
pandemic of 1919. In 1943 Ethel was elected to the Royal 
Australasian College of Physicians. In 1947 she became staff 
physician at Newcastle, specialising in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. A new 'T.B. unit, Byrne House, was named in her honour. 
Ethel never married. She died 5 November 1957 and was 
cremated following an Anglican service of remembrance. 


EUGENE FRANCIS O’BEIRNE (b.ca.1810). The ‘O’Beirne 
Mountain’ a 2637 metre high peak in the Canadian Rockies is 
named after him. In 1863 William Wentworth Fitzwilliam 
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Viscount Milton (1839-1877) and Walter Butler Cheadle (1836— 
1910), were on a Canadian journey intending to go through the 
largely unexplored Yellowhead Pass when they met Eugene in 
Fort Edmonton where he was living in a miner’s shack on the 
riverbank. For some reason they agreed to take the Irishman with 
them, and the story is toldin Cheadle’s book The North-West Passage 
by Land (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, London, 1865). Eugene was 
somewhat of a character, Cheadle describing him as ‘lazy’ and ‘a 
nuisance’. Accounts of his exploits became famous, inspiring Irish 
born Arthur Oliver Wheeler (1860-1945), who was working on 
the Boundary Survey, to name this mountain in 1918 his memory. 

Little is known about much of Eugene’s life. He was born in 
Newtown Forbes, Co. Longford, the sixth son of farmer John 
O’Beirne and his wife Claire. Eugene was expelled from St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, where he had been sent to train for 
the priesthood. In 1834 he was admitted to Trinity College, 
Dublin, and spent much energy attacking Maynooth. This led to 
an anti-Catholic lecture tour of England from 1836 to 1839 and 
in 1842 he was admitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, trans- 
ferrmg soon after to Clare College. Eugene emigrated to 
Louisiana in the 1850s, and moved north after the outbreak of the 
American Civil War. He failed in his efforts to be ordained in the 
Episcopal Church. In 1862 Eugene attempted to get to the 
Cariboo goldfields but the Overlander group he was travelling 
with abandoned him at Fort Carleton because of his contrariness. 
He got in next with some Methodist missionaries who eventually 
brought him to Fort Edmonton in 1863. After a three month 
journey with Milton and Cheadle they parted with Eugene at 
Kamloops. Cheadle later heard that Eugene had eventually 
reached San Francisco, and sailed for Melbourne, Australia. He 
is believed to have taught there but nothing else was heard of him. 
He is still remembered for his Succinct and Accurate Account of the 
System of Discipline, Education, and Theology, Adopted and Pursued in the 
Popish College of Maynooth (1840). 


EUGENE BYRNE (b.1959) was born in Waterford. He was 
brought up at Burnham on Sea, Somerset, England, where he first 
met Kim Newman at Dr. Morgan’s Grammar School. Becoming 
a freelance journalist and writer, he went on to co-write with Kim 


Newman Back in the USSA (1997). Eugene’s novel ThigMOO (1999) 
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was nominated for the BSFA award. Eugene also wrote HMS 
Habakkuk, which was nominated for a Sidewise Award for Alter- 
nate History. In 2006 he published Jsambard Kingdom Brunel: A 
Graphic Biography, in collaboration with the artist Simon Gurr. In 
2008 Eugene published another collaboration with Gurr, The 
Bristol Story: A Graphic and (Mostly) True History of the Greatest City in 
the World! 


EUGENE (GENE) FRANCIS BYRNES (1889-1974) was born 
in New York City. He tried several jobs before thinking that he 
should become a wrestler. However, he broke his leg in a match 
in 1911 and while in hospital recovering he passed time by 
copying newspaper cartoons. ‘This inspired him to take the 
Landon School of Illustration and Cartooning correspondence 
course. In 1915 he created a cartoon series, Things That Never 
Happen. He went on to work for the New York Telegram drawing a 
cartoon panel /?’s a Great Life If You Don’t Weaken, which became a 
catch-phase of the US army in the war. Its characters featured the 
‘Reg’lar Fellers’, featuring the antics of New York street kids. This 
developed into Wide Awake Willie published in the Sunday editions 
of the New York Herald. From 1920 to 1948 the Sunday cartoon 
strip was simply known as the Reg’lar Fellers. By 1923 the strip was 
appearing in 137 newspapers and earning Gene a fortune. He was 
author of The Complete Guide to Cartooning (1950). Gene’s house, 
built in 1906, in Carmel, California, now operates as the Stone- 
house Inn. 


FRANCIS J. BYRNE of Brooklyn, Kings, New York, was a 
Democratic Party member of New York State Assembly in 1903. 


FRANCIS JOHN BYRNE (b.1934). The historian, Francis John 
Byrne was born in Shanghai in 1934. His father was from 
Dundalk, the captain of a ship on China’s Yellow River, and his 
mother was from England. With the outbreak of World War II 
Francis was evacuated with his mother to Australia where he 
received his education via bush radio. His father was interned by 
the Japanese but at the time the family believed that he had been 
killed. After the war his parents returned to Ireland where his 
father became a harbour master in Howth. Having learned 
Mandarin as a child, he added Latin at Blackrock College and 
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taught himself Greek. Attending University College Dublin he 
graduated with first class honours in his studies on early Irish 
history. Moving on to study Palaecography and Medieval Latin in 
Germany, he afterwards lectured in Sweden on the Celtic 
languages. In 1964 Francis became Professor of Early Irish 
History at University College, Dublin, at the age of twenty-nine. 
His most marked achievements are his groundbreaking Irish Kings 
and High-Kings (1973), and his co-editorship of the Royal Irish 
Academy’s New History of Ireland. In 1999 his former student, 
Alfred P. Smyth, edited a collection of academic essays entitled, 
Seanchas: Studies in Early and Medieval Insh Archaeology, History and 
Literature in Honour of Francis F. Byrne. Francis retired in 2000, 
having done much to illuminate early Irish history, and also the 
history of the early predecessors of the O’ Byrnes of Leinster. Iron- 
ically, his own lineage probably belongs to the unrelated Byrnes 
of Co. Louth. 


FRANK BYRNE (1849-1894), son of Francis Byrne was 
allegedly Secretary of the Irish Home Rule Confederation and 
later of the Land League. Controversy still rages as to his exact 
connection with the Phoenix Park Murders. On 6 May 1882 
members of the Irish National Invincibles assassinated Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, newly appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and ‘Thomas Henry Burke, Permanent Undersecretary. 
Cavendish, the husband of the niece of Prime Minister Gladstone, 
had arrived in Ireland that day and he and Burke were stabbed 
to death as they walked to the Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park. 
Numbers of suspected Fenian activists were arrested but the 
Invincibles’ leaders, James Carey and Michael Kavanagh, turned 
Queen’s Evidence against the others with the result that Joe 
Brady, Michael Fagan, ‘Thomas Caffrey, Dan Curley, and ‘Tim 
Kelly were convicted and hanged in Kilmainham Gaol. Parnell 
publicly condemned the assassinations. In 1886 Lord Hartington, 
a brother of Frederick Cavendish, and a government minister, 
split with Gladstone on the issue of Home Rule and formed the 
breakaway Liberal Unionist Association. In March 1887 The 
Times printed letters supposedly from Parnell showing that his 
public denunciation of the assassins was insincere, but it emerged 
that the letters were forgeries written by journalist Richard 
Piggott. ‘The Parnell Commission of 1888-9 vindicated Parnell 
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but questions subsequently arose as to how far the Land League 
was connected with the IRB and Clan-na-Gael, and to what 
extent The Invincibles were a branch of the Land League. It was 
also alleged that Parnell met Frank Byrne when released on parole 
in April 1882, and knew through him of the assassination plan. 
Parnell was also alleged to have given £100 to Frank to enable 
him and his wife to escape. Mrs. Frank Byrne, said to be a descen- 
dant of Lord Moneypenny of Scotland, played an equally 
controversial part for she was alleged to have secreted the knives 
used in Phoenix Park and to have smuggled them over to 
England. Somewhat dubiously, it was also claimed that Parnell 
had them on display in his party offices. Frank had indeed escaped 
to France along with his wife Mary (Mary Anne) where he was 
welcomed in remembrance of his service in the French army 
during the Franco-Prussian war and the French government 
refused to extradite him. He left France to settle in Provenance, 
Rhode Island, USA, where he worked first as a shipping clerk for 
Hanley’s brewery, and then as a cigar merchant. ‘The couple had 
several children. 


FRANK L. BYRNE (1928-2002) of Hackensack, New Jersey was 
Professor Emeritus of History at Kent State University, USA. 


FRANK BYRNE of Glens Falls, Warren, New York, became a 
member of New York State Assembly in 1885. 


FRANK MICHAEL BYRNE (1858-1927) was born in Volney, 
Allamakee, Iowa. Frank was a son of Irish emigrants Lawrence 
Byrne, and his wife Delia Hart. ‘The family had their own library. 
In 1879, he drove a team of oxen to Sioux Falls and worked for 
homesteaders until filing his own claim on land in McCook 
County in 1880. In 1883, he sold his clam and moved to 
Faulkton, Faulk, in South Dakota to sell insurance. In 1885 and 
went to northern Dakota and the following year he invested in an 
insurance company in Fargo. Returning south in 1888 he repre- 
sented the firm in Faulk and Potter Counties. Frank became 
involved in politics when Forest City refused to surrender the 
Potter County records to Gettysburg when there was a dispute 
over the site of the county seat. Frank took part in a raiding party 
that seized the records and brought them to Gettysburg. In 1889, 
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Frank became state senator representing Faulk and Potter coun- 
ties but he lost the election of 1890. He then served as treasurer 
of Faulk for four years. Frank joined South Dakota’s Progressive 
Party and he represented his district as state senator in 1907 and 
1909. From 1911 he was Lieutenant Governor of South Dakota 
and Governor in 1913. In 1918 Frank entered the primary for the 
United States Senate as Republican but lost. He then kept out of 
politics until 1922 when Governor Wiliam McMaster offered 
him a position as Commissioner of Agriculture. Retiring in 1924, 
Frank moved to Oregon and then the warmer climate of Cali- 
fornia because of his arthritis. He was married to Emma Frances 
Beaver. A member of the Congregationalist church, he belonged 
to the Freemasons; Knights ‘Templar; Shriners; Elks; and Knights 
of Pythias. Frank died in San Francisco 24 December 1927 and 
he was buried in Halcyon, California. 


FRANKIE BYRNE (1921-1993) is known as Ireland’s first 
“agony aunt”, she regularly broadcast on Radio Eireann from 
1963 to her retirement in 1985. 


FREDERICK BYRNE (1834-1915) was born in Dublin. In 1848 
he commenced studying for the Benedictine novitiate at Subiaco, 
Rome, but he had to return to Dublin because of his health. In 
1855 he migrated with Dom Joseph Serra to Western Australia, 
where he went on to complete his studies for the priesthood at 
Sevenhill Jesuit College, being ordained in 1860. ‘Travelling vast 
areas in Western Australia he found life hard, but in 1872 he was 
appointed Vicar-General of Adelaide and in 1881 was made a 
doctor of divinity by the Holy See. His concerns for the laity 
brought him into conflict with the Catholic hierarchy many times. 
He wrote a controversial History of the Catholic Church in South 
Australia (1896) in which he openly criticised bishops, and exposed 
various problems and disputes within the Church. Frederick was 
not keen on a secretive church, and wrote many newspaper arti- 
cles, at one time even becoming shareholder-chairman of The 
Southern Cross. Nevertheless, he was very popular among the laity. 
Retiring in 1912, he died three years later and Monsignor Fred- 
erick Byrne was buried at Cabra Convent. 


GABRIEL JAMES BYRNE (b.1950) was born in Dublin, the 
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eldest of six children, his siblings being Donal, ‘Thomas, Breda, 
Margaret, and Marian (deceased). His father, Daniel Byrne, was 
a cooper and his mother, Eileen Gannon, worked in a hospital. 
Educated by the Christian Brothers, he spent five years in a semi- 
nary preparing for the priesthood but ultimately it was not his 
choice. In November 1999 he alleged to the New York Post that 
his Latin teacher while in the seminary had molested him. Gabriel 
studied archaeology and linguistics at University College Dublin 
and he played football for Drumcondra’s Stella Maris Football 
Club. While he worked in archaeology when he left university, he 
also wrote a drama in Gaelic, Dravocht, which appeared on televi- 
sion. He did many jobs before his acting career began. Having 
performed at the Abbey in Dublin, and London’s Court Theatre 
and the Royal National Theatre, he appeared in the Irish televi- 
sion show, The Riordans, and from there he was given his own 
spin-off series, Bracken. In 1981 he starred as Uther Pendragon 
in John Boorman’s film, Excalibur. He settled in New York after 
acting in the US in 1987 and in 1988 Gabriel married actress 
Ellen Barkin. The couple had two children, Jack (b.1989) and 
Romy (b.1992). The couple amicably divorced in 1999. Subse- 
quently Gabriel was involved with actress Julia Ormond and 
model Naomi Campbell. In 2007 People Magazine named Gabriel 
as one of the ‘Sexiest Men Alive’. In 2004, Gabriel was appointed 
a UNICEF Ireland Ambassador, and at the 2007 Jameson Dublin 
International Film Festival he received the award for Lifetime 
Achievement in Acting. In the same year he also received the 
Honorary Patronage of the University Philosophical Society of 
Trinity College, Dublin 2007, as well as being awarded an 
honorary degree by the National University of Ireland, Galway, 
in recognition of his ‘outstanding contribution to Irish and inter- 
national film’. In 2010 Gabriel was appointed Cultural 
Ambassador for Ireland. An autobiography, Pictures in My Head, 
was published in 1995. 


GARRETT J. BYRNE (1827-1917). The story of Garrett J. 
Byrne is told in Eugene T. Sawyers’ History of Santa Clara County, 
California (Historic Record Co., 1922): 


A varied and interesting career was that of the late Garrett J. Byrne, 
one of the best known of the Irish pioneers in California, who was one 
of the earliest dry goods merchants in the state, his progressive spirit 
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and capability bringing him unqualified success in his business 
ventures. Mr. Byrne was born on November 20, 1827, on the sunny 
slopes of Tellabyrnes, near the noted St. John’s Well, six miles from 
Kilkenny, Ireland. The eldest of a family of nine brothers and four 
sisters, he finished his schooling at the age of sixteen to go to work on 
the farm. At nineteen he started to learn the dry goods business — four 
years of apprenticeship and no pay. His father had to pay for his 
clothes all during that time and twenty-five pounds besides. When his 
time was up, he could not get any employment near his home, so went 
up to Dublin but met with the same result, as those were hard times 
in Ireland. Starting for Liverpool on the Trafalgar, he took passage 
on the sailing vessel, Grace McRae ~ no steamers on the Atlantic at 
that time — and after a perilous voyage he landed at New York, where 
he secured a position with Abraham Gunst at 295 Bowery, the father 
of Moses Gunst, the cigar man. 


Mr. Byrne remained in New York until October 19, 1852, 
when he sailed for San Francisco on the Star of the West, stop- 
ping at Jamaica and arriving at Aspinwall in due time. ‘They poled 
across the Chagres River in a flat boat to Gorgona, walked across 
the Isthmus eighteen miles to Panama, and after ten days took 
passage on the Cortes, which was making the trip up the coast. 


He arrived at San Francisco, and as he said in an account of his 
active life published in The Leader in 1920, 


When [arrived in California, the only capital I had was youth, energy 
and perseverance, and I needed them badly. My first job in the city 
was to roll a lot of barrels on Sansome Street from the sidewalk to the 
cellar, for which I received $2.50 for two hours’ work. The firm I 
worked for was Rising, Casella & Company, and I will never forget 
my first job in San Francisco. After a few days I got a position with 
Thos. Masterson on Clay Street at $200 a month and a percentage 
on my sales. I had $1,000 in a short time, which I loaned at three per 
cent a month ~ thirty-six per cent a year — so I made money fast. 
Those were great old times. The bay was up to Montgomery and 
Jackson streets then; the old ship Niantic was high and dry at Sansome 
and Clay streets and was used as a rooming house. I remained with 
Masterson for a few years, until I started in business at Marysville, 
December 1, 1855. Mine was, I might say, the first regular dry goods 
store there. I attended the first Christian midnight mass, December 
25, 1854, at St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, and five weeks from 
that time mine was the first marriage that took place there, February 
1, 1855. The Rev. Hugh Gallagher welded the golden chains that 
were broken by my wife’s death September 26, 1900. February 1, 
1855 was the happiest day of my life and will ever find a warm corner 
in this old Irish heart of mine. 
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Mrs. Byrne before her marriage was Miss Annie McCloud; she 
was born at Sidney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, the daughter of 
Donald McCloud, also born there and descended from an old and 
prominent family. He was a successful farmer and owned a beau- 
tiful place, which was enhanced by fine natural lakes. On her 
maternal side Annie McCloud was a McGilvery and her grand- 
father was a Sutherland, of the famed house of Sutherland. With 
her sister Kate, who later became Mrs. J. H. ‘Tobin, she came to 
San Francisco in 1852 with Captain and Mrs. Urey, making the 
trip across the Isthmus of Panama on mule back. She supported 
herself and her sister by sewing, and sent her sister to the convent 
of the Sisters of Charity, then located on the present site of the 
Palace Hotel, and later Kate McCloud attended the public 
schools in San Francisco. While trading at Masterson’s store in 
San Francisco, Annie McCloud met Mr. Byrne, and the admira- 
tion of the young people being mutual, the acquaintance later 
resulted in their marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byrne were the parents of a large family — eleven 
children: Bessie died while attending Notre Dame in March, 
1868, the first death at that institution; Margaret died in infancy; 
Garry died in 1882; Robert died in San Francisco sixteen years 
ago, Martin died in 1898 at Glenbrook Farm; Allen resides at 
Sunnyvale; Charles lives at San Mateo; Joseph died in infancy; 
James died in 1918; Elizabeth, the wife of J. A. McDonald, and 
Kathryn M. and these two daughters jointly own and make their 
home at Glenbrook Farm. In 1873 Mrs. Byrne made a trip to 
Ireland with the children, then eight in number, and they spent 
two and a half years there, when they returned to San Francisco. 
She was a noble woman and devoted her time to the rearing of 
her family and in a careful oversight of their education. ‘The boys 
attended Sacred Heart and St. Mary’s academies, while the 
daughters were educated in the Dominican and Notre Dame 
Academy at Santa Clara. Mrs. Byrne was prominent and active 
in the social life of San Francisco, being a brilliant and accom- 
plished woman; she and her sister, Mrs. Tobin, were both very 
popular and were considered two of the most beautiful women in 
the Bay city. 

After conducting his business in Marysville until 1858, Mr. 
Byrne returned to San Francisco, establishing himself on Clay 
Street, where he remained until the Lick House was opened in 
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December 1862. He then went into partnership with Robert 
Kirby, who had married Mrs. Byrne’s sister, Margaret McCloud, 
and the Kirby-Byrne Company opened their establishment at 7 
Montgomery Street. Mr. Byrne was extremely successful in his 
business and made what was then considered a fortune in fifteen 
years, but like many Californians, lost much of it in mining 
ventures. After retiring from business he was for some years a 
deputy in the county assessor’s office in San Francisco. 

In 1879 Mr. and Mrs. Byrne purchased the ranch on Stevens 
Creek, Santa Clara County, named by Mrs. Byrne, Glenbrook 
Farm, from a beautiful place she had known in Ireland, and here 
the family made their home, developing it into an attractive estate. 
After his wife’s death, Mr. Byrne made a trip in 1903 to Australia, 
New Zealand and Tasmania, and two years later he crossed the 
Atlantic to visit his old home in Ireland, after an absence of fifty- 
four years. he remainder of his years were spent in comfortable 
retirement at Glenbrook Farm, where he passed away on January 
14, 1917, highly esteemed by all who knew him, his death closing 
a career of unusual activity and accomplishment. 


GARRETT BYRNES (b.1971) was born into a military family 
stationed in Germany that settled in New Jersey. He studied music 
at the Boston Conservatory; going on to take a master’s at the 
Peabody Institute and a doctorate from Indiana University in 
2005. In 2004 the Indiana University New Music Ensemble 
premiered his Concerto for Piano and Chamber Orchestra and later in 
the year his work Red Moon was premiered in California after 
receiving the Northridge Prize for orchestral composition. In 
2006, Osmo Vanska led the Minnesota Orchestra in the premiere 
of Solace. Garrett has earned worldwide recognition and received 
many awards for his compositions. 


GARRETT MICHAEL BYRNE (1829-1897) was a Parnellite 
MP in the British parliament representing Co. Wexford, 1880-3, 
and West Wicklow, 1885-92. He was a great-grandson of Garrett 
Byrne of Ballymanus, and a son of Joseph Byrne of Ballybrack, 
Co. Dublin and of Mary Anne Byrne, daughter of Garrett Byrne 
of Dungarvanstown, Co. Wicklow. Born at Arklow, Co. Wicklow, 
in 1829, and attended Leopardstown College. He married Sarah 
(d.1875), daughter of James Dillon of Wicklow. He solidly 
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supported Parnell throughout his leadership of the Home Rule 
Party. In January 1891 Garret was declared bankrupt. He had 
been owner of properties in London, Liverpool and Dublin, but 
these had fallen in value, and the business had sustained a number 
of bad depts.. However, there was a surplus of assets and Garrett 
was discharged from bankruptcy in August 1891. With worsening 
health problems, he retired the following year. Garrett was acci- 
dentally run down by a Hackney carriage in Grafton Street, 
Dublin, on 13 February 1897 and died of his injuries 3 March in 
Mercer’s Hospital, Dublin. 


GARY J. BYRNES (b.1967) was born in Limerick. His first novel 
Pure Mad, was short-listed for the Crime Writers’ Association 
Debut Dagger Award in 2005. This was followed by a sequel Pure 
Hate. Gary lives in Dublin with his wife Bernadette. 


GAY BYRNE (b.1934). Gay Byrne’s father, Edward Byrne 
(d.1953), jomed the Irish Guards in 1912, and was transferred to 
the 19th Hussars, Infantry Division, at the outbreak of World War 
I. Edward was the son of Alexander Byrne, a coachman to the 
Earl of Meath. Alexander lived in a lodge on the Earl’s estate near 
Kilruddery, Go. Wicklow. Edward married Annie Carroll 
(d.1964), from Bray, Go. Wicklow, while on leave in 1917. He saw 
action at the Battle of the Somme and at Ypres and after the war 
he was employed by Guinness’ Brewery, Dublin. 

Gay Byrne (Gabriel Mary Byrne) was born in Dublin, 5 August 
1934, the youngest of six children. His brother Joseph died as a 
week old infant. His other siblings were, Edward, Alexander, 
Ernest, and Mary. 

Gay became involved with broadcasting in 1958 as a presenter 
on Radio Eireann. He presented the Late Late Show, from 1962 
to 1999. Originally scheduled for eight weeks it became the 
world’s longest running chat show and Gay has been credited with 
being a major catalyst in the transformation of Irish Society since 
the 1960s. He broke many taboos by openly discussing the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church, sexuality, sexual abuse, 
domestic violence and divorce. ‘The combination of controversial 
topics and celebrity guests proved highly successful, but Gay 
insisted that he was only a presenter highlighting social change, 
and not a reformer. He was devastated when his accountant and 
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close friend, Russell Murphy, died in 1986 and it discovered that 
he had defrauded Gay for years. In 1988, Gay was awarded a 
Doctorate in Literature from Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1999 
he was granted the Freedom of the City of Dublin. In May 1999 
he presented his last Late Late Show. Gay married Kathleen 
Watkins in 1964. Subsequently the couple adopted two daughters 
and settled in Howth, Co. Dublin. His autobiography, The Time 
of My Life, was published in 2000. 


GERRETT H. BYRNE of Boston, Massachusetts was an alter- 
nate delegate to the Democratic Party National Convention in 
1928. His son, Garrett H. Byrne of Boston was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1956, 1960, and 1964. 


GERRY BYRNE was born 27 September 1966 at Corner Brook, 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Canada. He became a Member of 
the Ganadian Parliament in 1996 for the Liberal Party when he 
won a by-election in the province of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, for the riding of Humber-St. Barbe-Baie Verte. He 
served as Minister of State for the Atlantic Ganada Opportunities 
Agency 2002-4. Gerry married Denise Gibbons and they have 
one son, Gerald Stephen Byrne. 


GERRY BYRNE lives in London. Her first novel, Ruby, was 
published by Gollancz in 1996. 


GERRY BYRNE from Co. Cavan presents Irish Spectrum Radio 
and the weekly Jrish Link programme for the BBC. 


GERRY BYRNE 1s ascience journalist based in Dublin. He is the 
author of flight 427 telling the true story of how engineers and 
scientists uncovered a defect that had been engineered into the 
aeroplane. 


GEORGE BURNS (1896-1996) born Nathan Birnbaum, was 
one of twelve children born to Louis and Dorothy Binbaum, 
Jewish-Polish emigrants who settled in New York. He took the 
stage-name of George Burns, the “George” after his older brother 
and “Burns” from the coal yard where he, his siblings, and their 
friends would pocket lumps of coal to take back to their homes, 
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such was the poverty of the community they lived in. He began 
busking as a child, and then as a teenager, he became a dance 
instructor. George met failed actress Gracie Allen (1902-1964) in 
1922 and they got together to form a double act. The couple also 
married, despite religious differences, Gracie being a Catholic. As 
a comedy team they remained successful and popular, becoming 
stars of film and radio, for thirty-five years until Gracie’s death in 
1964. George continued to perform until the age of ninety-eight, 
finally dying in Beverly Hills at the age of one hundred. He 1s 
interred with Gracie at Forest Lawn Cemetery. George was a 
benefactor to the Cedars-Sinai Hospital and the Ben-Gurion 
University in Israel. 


GEORGE (TIOGA GEORGE) H BURNS (1893-1978) was a 
Major League Baseball Player. He died in Seattle, Washington. 


GEORGE ROBERT BYRNE (1892-1973), the nephew of the 
first-class cricketer, James Byrne was born 28 May 1892 in North- 
field, Warwickshire (now Birmingham). George was a famous 
cricketer in his own right, making his debut for Warwickshire 
against Middlesex in 1912. George played four more first-class 
matches, all for Worcestershire, two in 1914 and two in 1921. His 
cricketing career however, was held back by his duties as a British 
Army officer in World War I. George died in Torteval, Guernsey 
23 June 1973. 


GEORGE VALENTINE (VAL) BYRNE (b.1936) was born in 
Dublin and gained a degree in architecture at University College 
Dublin becoming a Fellow of the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland. Pursuing an interest in genealogy, he has been a past 
chairperson of Finte na hEireann (Clans of Ireland) founded by 
Rory O’Connor in 1989. He is a well known landscape painter. 


GERALD (GERRY) BYRNE (b.1938) was born in Merseyside, 
Liverpool, England. He joined Liverpool Football Club as a 
fifteen year old in 1953 and was offered a professional contract 
the day after his seventeenth birthday in 1955. He played for 
Liverpool in the 1965 Football Association Cup Final despite 
sustaining a broken collarbone during the match. Playing on as if 
unhurt, he saw Liverpool win the trophy for the first ttme. Gerry 
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was selected for The England squad by Alf Ramsey’s for the 1966 
World Cup. He won two international caps for England and 
stayed on at Anfield until 1969 when the effects of accumulated 
injuries prompted him to retire from the sport. 


HANNAH BYRNE was a poetess mentioned by Thomas Moore 
in his Diary. She was listed as “Zelia” in the Anthologia Hibernica 
(1793-1794), and she also wrote verse for Walker’s Hibernian 
Magazine (1803) under her initials of H.B., and H. B-y-e. Refer- 
ence to Hannah is to be found in The Poets of Ireland: A Biographical 
and Bibhographical Dictionary of Irish Writers of English Verse (DJ. 
O’Donoghue, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1912). 


HARRY S. BYRNE of Omaha, Douelas,, Nebraska, was an 
alternate delegate to the Republican Party National Conventions 
of 1936, 1944, 1948, and 1952. 


HENRY BYRNE (1838-1915). Henry had an extraordinary 
military career. He was Lieutenant-Colonel Commander 21st 
Middlesex Volunteer Rifle Corps, served in Italy under General 
Garibaldi 1859-60 and then in the United States as Captain of 
the 64th Regiment of Infantry 1864-5 in the Civil War. Back in 
Britain he became Liecutenant-Colonel of the 24th Battalion 
Imperial Yeomanry 1901-2 and served in the Boer War. He 1s 
buried in Brompton Cemetery, London. He also was Mayor of 
New Romney, Kent, and served as a JP. By his wife Emily 
(ca.1845—1930) he had a daughter, Olivia Ida (ca. 1886-1960) and 
a son, Captain Alan Walter Byrne (ca.1880—1974), of the East 
Lancashire Regiment, who was wounded in 1915. 


HENRY BYRNE (1920-1976) unsuccessfully contested the 1944 
general election as an independent candidate in Go. Wicklow. 
Henry stood again in the 1961 general election as one of two 
Labour candidates contesting Laois-Offaly but he was again 
defeated. His fortunes changed in 1965 when, this time, standing 
as the only Labour candidate in Laois-Offaly he was elected to 
Dail Eireann. 


KEVIN HERBERT (BERTIE) BYRNE (1884-1978). Bertie 
Byrne was born on 7 September 1884 at Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
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His father, Andrew Byrne (b.1850) of Croney Byrne House, Co. 
Wicklow, was in Herbert’s words “of the senior family of the Sept, orig- 
inally of Co. Carlow”. The family had moved from Co. Carlow to 
Co. Wicklow before the beginning of the eighteenth century and 
to Croney Byrne House around 1800. Bertie’s father, Andrew 
Byrne, did not succeed to the estate until 1902 when he took over 
from the widow of his elder brother Laurence. The family had set 
up a tannery plant to provide a livelihood for the poor in the area, 
Abbot Herbert wrote: 


I remember the pits still at Croney Byrne. In fact as an unlucky small 
boy I fell into one and was extracted covered from head to foot in 
indescribable filth. 


Andrew married Jane Browne, member of an old Co. Galway 
family, in 1877. He learned everything about the tannery business 
whilst working in a Liverpool firm, then he borrowed £20,000 
and set up business for himself‘on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. 
With his wife and his brother Kevin he took a house in Rock 
Ferry, which was then a residential hamlet outside Birkenhead; 
and it was there that Bertie was born, the youngest of four chil- 
dren, May, Willie (later Fr. Ambrose Byrne) and Arthur. 

The boys were sent to Ampleforth and May went to the Bar 
Convent in York. Bertie went to Ampleforth in 1895 when the 
school was in decline, nevertheless he made up his mind to join the 
Benedictine community and attended Belmont for his novitiate in 
1902. In religious life Bertie was at first known as “Brother Kevin”, 
but then he decided that he would prefer to be known as “Brother 
Herbert” After he was ordained as a priest, the following decades 
were marked by his work teaching at Ampleforth and working in 
the Benedictine mission in Liverpool. On 18 April 1939 Fr. 
Herbert was elected third Abbot of Ampleforth. He managed the 
Abbey and school with skill and success, finally retiring in 1963, 
with Basil Hume being elected the fourth Abbot. For the next 
fifteen years he was curate at the Yorkshire parish of Leyland 
along with fellow Benedictine, Fr. Theo Young. ‘These were the 
happiest years of his life, he became close to his parishioners and 
enjoyed discussions with Theo, who was often known to reply, “I 
haven’t the remotest idea what that means”. He died 26 October 
1978, and was buried at Ampleforth on 3 November, after a 
Requiem conducted by his successor, Cardinal Basil Hume. 
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HOLLIS BYRNE (b.1969) English born lyricist, and rapper with 
the band Marxman. Hollis produced an album called Offside in 
collaboration with DJ Bungee. 


HOLT BYRNE of Beckley, Raleigh, West Virginia, was the 
Republican candidate for Secretary of State for West Virginia in 
1956. 


HUGH BYRNE was an Australian rugby league player who 
played for Eastern Suburbs from 1925-8. He played for South 
Sydney from 1932-3. 


HUGH BYRNE (b.1943) was born in Co. Wexford. He was a 
notable Gaelic football player for Wexford Senior team and a 
member of the Kildare GAA Senior Hurling team. Joming 
Fianna Fail he was elected to Dail Eireann in 1981. He served his 
Wexford constituency until the 1989 general election. He was 
nominated by the ‘Taoiseach to the Senate where he served for 
three years. Regaining his seat at the 1992 election Hugh was 
Minister of State for Marine and Natural Resources 1997-2002. 


HUGH VESTY BYRNE (ca. 1770-1842) was born in Kirakee 
(Kirtkee), Go. Wicklow in 1770 according to his Australian penal 
record, although other accounts give the year of birth as being 
1772 of 1777. 

Hugh Vesty Byrne has been written about as a son of an 
Edward Byrne due to him being incorrectly identified as a brother 
of United Irishman Hugh Byrne son of Edward. 

The “Vesty” in Hugh’s name is a short form of Sylvester and 
he was a nephew of Ann Byrne, mother of famous 1798 rebel 
Michael Dwyer. Hugh was also a nephew of Winifred Byrne, 
Anne Devlin’s mother. Anne was an important contact of both 
the Byrnes of Ballymanus and of Miles Byrne, and also Robert 
Emmett. Miles Byrne states in his Memoirs that Anne Devlin was 
related to both the Ballymanus family and his own, so it seems 
certain that Hugh Vesty Byrne, Michael Dwyer, and Arthur 
Devlin were all first cousins. Hugh Vesty Byrne is known to have 
married his cousin, Sarah daughter of Phillip Dwyer and his wife 
Mary McDonald of Dublin. She was Michael Dwyer’s sister. 
Hugh Vesty Byrne was also a friend and neighbour of John 
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Mernagh of Ballinaskea — Miles Byrne described the Mernaghs of 
Little Limerick as ‘near relations’ of his. 

According to the genealogy and traditions recounted by the late 
Charles Joseph Byrne of Cadgee, New South Wales, the name of 
Hugh Vesty Byrne’s father was Sylvester Byrne who was married 
to Rosanna Byrne (b.1750), daughter of Charles Byrne (b.1729) 
of Ballyrogan, Redcross, and Cullentragh, Knockcroft. 

It is possible that Charles Byrne (b.1729) was a close relative of 
Charles Byrne of Clone, Co. Wicklow (d.1728) a brother to 
Garrett Byrne I of Ballymanus (d.1714) but there is no solid 
evidence to support this. It is thought that the Charles and James 
Byrne of Ballyrogan House, Co. Wicklow (b.ca. 1770), were 
grandsons of Charles (b.1729). James emigrated to the USA. 

In 1798 Hugh Vesty Byrne was living at Kirikee. He figures in 
Dr. Ruan O’Donnell’s work, The Rebellion in Wicklow 1798, (Irish 
Academic Press, Dublin, 1998). A follower of Michael Dwyer, 
Hugh almost certainly witnessed Dwyer force the British 
commander, General Eustace, to retreat from Glenmalure on 15 
October 1798. He is known to have fought at the battles of 
Aughrim and Enniscorthy before being wounded and captured at 
Vinegar Hill. 

Hugh escaped from Kilmainham Prison in 1799 and fled to the 
Wicklow Mountains with £500 on his head. In December 1803, 
folowing Emmett’s attempted rebellion, Michael Dwyer and 
Hugh Vesty Byrne surrendered following negotiations with the 
British authorities that took place in Oakwood and Glendalough. 
It is believed that Dwyer surrendered on the terms that he and his 
comrades were to be given safe passage out of Ireland to the USA. 
Hugh was sent to Baltinglass Gaol and transferred to Kilmainham 
Gaol 21 December 1803. In the event Hugh Vesty, Michael 
Dwyer, and the others were sent to New South Wales, Australia. 
The convict ship Tellcherry set sail for Australia from Cork 31 
August 1805 — and arrived in Sydney 15 February 1806. 

Philip Byrne (b.1798), Hugh Vesty’s eldest son stayed behind, 
presumably with his Dwyer grandparents in Dublin. Hugh’s son 
Michael (1800-1879), went with him and later married Jane 
Warbly and had six sons and four daughters. His daughter 
Roseanna (1803-1825) also left for Australia with them, and she 
married William Craft in 1821 and had a son and a daughter. 
Hugh Vesty’s wife Sarah gave birth to their daughter Ann 
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(Nanno) (1806-1864) on the voyage. Nanno married three times. 
One of her husbands was William (Willie) Byrne (1807-1838), son 
of New South Wales estate owner Michael Byrne (d.1827). She 
married Willie 10 January 1826 in St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Bunburry, New South Wales. (Willie’s twin brother, Michael 
Byrne, married into the Devlin family). Nanno later married 
Joseph (Joe) Byrne, and is known to have had four sons and four 
daughters. 

Nanno (1806-1864) and Willie (1807-1838) had a daughter, 
Rosanna Monica Byrne, who married Joseph Carberry who built 
the Five Mile Hotel near Gundagai, New South Wales where their 
son Michael Thomas Carberry was born. Michael Carberry 
married Mary Catherine Troy and had a son Walter Patrick 
Carberry who with Charlotte Callender had a daughter Patsy 
Carberry, the mother of Patsy Day. 

Five rebel families headed by Michael Dwyer, Hugh Vesty 
Byrne, Martin Burke, John Mernagh, and Arthur Devlin, settled 
100 acre lots, farms side by side in Campbelltown, New South 
Wales, between Cabramata Creek and Liverpool Sydney. ‘They 
allegedly took part in another attempted rebellion in Australia in 
1808 and were tried but found not guilty. Despite this Governor 
Captain William Bligh (1754-1817) of HMS' Bounty fame, had 
them re-arrested on charges of sedition and imprisoned without 
trial. Bugh was removed from office during the Rum Rebellion of 
1808 and they were released and pardoned by Bligh’s successor 
Governor Macquarie. 

The other children of Hugh Vesty and his wife Sarah Dwyer 
were Catherine Agnes Byrne (1807-1859) who married John 
Keighran and had five sons and ten daughters. Charles who 
married Elizabeth (Liz) McCarthy and had one son (see below). 
Mary (b.1813) who married John Hurley and had three sons and 
three daughters. Sarah (1816-1850) who married Charles Merritt 
and had a son and a daughter. James (1818-1853) who married 
Jane Partridge and had one son — Sylvester Byrne who married 
Mary Vardy and had two sons and six daughters. ‘The marriage 
of one of these is recorded in the Sydney Morning Herald for 8 
October 1869: 


CAREW -— BYRNE -— September 29th at Gampbelltown, by the Rev. 
J.P. Roach, Mr. M. Carew, of Mantle Hill, Moruya, to Mary, third 
daughter of Mr. Sylvester Byrne, of Campbelltown, granddaughter 
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of John Vardy, Esq., of Menangle, also granddaughter of the late 
Hugh Byrne, Esq., of Campbelltown. 


Winifred (b.1805) married Isadore Blake and had six sons and 
four daughters. Of the daughters, 1) Elizabeth married John 
Henry and had three sons and three daughters, 2) Bridie married 
Sam Bowler and had three sons, 3) Hannah and 4 Rose (1826— 
1893) who married Joe Tucker and had two sons and three 
daughters. 

Hugh Vesty Byrne eventually settled in Airds, New South 
Wales, dying 21 April 1842. Sarah died 1 February 1872 being 
ninety-eight by some accounts but one hundred by others. 

Their son, Charles Byrne who settled his family in Cadgee, 
New South Wales, and his wife Elizabeth (Liz) McCarthy had 
only one child, Charles Joseph Byrne. Charles Joseph Byrne had 
several children, one being James Tarlinton Byrne, whose eldest 
child, Claude ‘Tarlinton John Byrne (1911-1975) is the father of 
Mary Byrne. 


ISAAC BURNS MURPHY (1861-1896) came of an African- 
American background and was born in Frankfort, Franklin, 
Kentucky. Isaac’s father served in the Union Army in the Amer- 
ican Civil War and died as a prisoner of war at Camp Nelson. ‘The 
family moved to Lexington, where they lived with Isaac’s grand- 
father, Green Murphy. At the age of fourteen Isaac became a 
jockey and changed his surname from Burns to Murphy to honour 
his maternal grandfather. Isaac became a renowned jockey and is 
commemorated in the United States National Museum of Racing 
and Hall of Fame. He was the first jockey to win the Kentucky 
Derby three times and is the only jockey to have won the 
Kentucky Derby, the Kentucky Oaks, and the Clark Handicap in 
one year (1884). Isaac died in Lexington of pneumonia and his 
unmarked grave in African Cemetery No. 2 was forgotten until 
Frank B. Borries, Jr., of the University of Kentucky located it in 
the 1960s. In 1967 Isaac’s remains were reinterred with honour 
at the old Man o’War cemetery. With construction of the 
Kentucky Horse Park, his remains were reburied again in what 
was felt to be a more honoured location next to the Man o’War 
at the Kentucky Horse Park’s entrance. In 1995 the National Turf 
Writers Association inaugurated the Isaac Murphy Award. 
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JACK BYRNE (1921-2007), a founding member of the SAS, was 
born in Preston, Lancashire, England. He enlisted with the 
Gordon Highlanders in 1939 and was a sergeant when at Dunkirk 
in May 1940. He nearly never made it back from Dunkirk, as 
taking part in the rearguard action during the retreat Jack was 
wounded in close combat but fortunately two civilians carried him 
to the beach. Back in England he was one of sixty commandos 
chosen to form the SAS by Captain Sir David Stirling. Jack was 
a member of L Detachment, Ist Special Service Brigade, later 
known as the Ist SAS Regiment. ‘The commandos initially raided 
Nazi airbases in Libya. In November 1941 Jack was one of only 
twenty-two men out of sixty-four who survived one particular 
raid. Following another raid in 1942, Jack was captured after 
walking behind enemy lines for five days through the Libyan 
desert. A Nazi officer took a shot at him but fortunately the bullet 
only grazed him. Jack was sent as prisoner to Stalag Luft I in 
Poland. In 1943 he escaped while being transported to another 
POW camp and made it to a ship bound for Sweden. Back in 
Britain, he joined the 6th Commando unit and was part of the D- 
Day invasion force on Sword Beach during the Normandy 
landings. Although wounded again, he recovered in time to take 
part in the Battle of the Bulge and saw the push into Germany in 
the following four months. 

Jack served in the Military Police in Malaya after the war but 
was shot by a terrorist in 1953. Following his retirement he 
married Mary Hayes and established a drapery business in Shrop- 
shire. The couple had three daughters. He was awarded the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal, the second highest British award 
for gallantry in action. 


JAMES O’BEIRNE RANELAGH (d. 1982), known to his friends 
by the title of “The O’Beirne Ranelagh.” James was a radio 
broadcaster in the United States in the 1930s and had gone there 
from the west of Ireland. His family, like several others, had devel- 
oped a mythology of having originated in Co. Wicklow. In this 
case they also came to believe that they represented the direct 
chieftain line of Feagh McHugh O’Byrne — hence the title 
“O’Beirne Ranelagh”. James was a member of the IRA. He 
married Elaine Lambert Lewis (1914-1996) in New Yorkin 1946. 
Elaine was an expert in folklore, and in 1933 won a Guggenheim 
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Fellowship to Rome. When she returned to the USA she became 
a broadcaster hosting a programme called Folksongs for the Seven 
Million. Elame was a pioneer in recording and broadcasting 
authentic jazz. After her marriage James took her to live in what 
she described as the outback of Ireland, with no electricity or 
running water, and four children to care for. She told the story in 
her book Himself and I, published in 1957 under the pseudonym 
of Anne O’Neill-Barna. ‘The book was banned in Ireland by the 
Catholic hierarchy because of comments about a local priest. 
Moving to England, Elaine lectured on Classics, English, and folk- 
lore at the United States Airbase in Cambridge. She was author 
of The Past We Share (1979), Wentworth Hall (1984), Men on Women 
(1985). Elaine was also noted for a series of rugby joke books. She 
died in London 5 April 1996 leaving one son and three daugh- 
ters. 


JAMES MADISON BURNS (1845-1910) Was a Sergeant in 
Company B, Ist West Virginia Infantry, in the Union Army 
during the American Civil War. On 15 May 1864, whilst under 
attack at New Market, Virginia, he rallied his comrades to rescue 
their colours and bring them back safe from capture. He then 
returned into enemy fire to rescue a wounded soldier. He was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor and promoted in 
time to Lieutenant Colonel. 


JAMES O°’ BYRNE and his brother Patrick settled in Philadelphia 
in 1806. They were probably the first settlers of the surname in 
the area. 


JAMES BYRNE. Victim of the Bishop of Clogher. The notorious 
case was mentioned in WNile’s Weekly Register, which however 
referred to James Byrne as Richard Byrne. In this article James 
was described as having once been in ‘affluent circumstances but 
reduced to make his living as coachman to John Jocelyn, brother 
to the then Bishop of Ferns. Percy Jocelyn (1764-1843) was the 
third son of Robert Jocelyn, first Earl of Roden, of Co. Down, he 
was appointed Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin (1809-1820), and 
then Bishop of Clogher. In 1811 James accused the bishop of 
‘taking indecent familiarities’ with him and of ‘using indecent and 
obscene conversation.’ Asa result of this James was sued for crim- 
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inal libel and sentenced to two years in jail and subjected to public 
floggings. It was only by recanting his allegations were the flog- 
gings stopped. On 19 July 1822 Jocelyn was caught having sex 
with a Grenadier Guardsman, John Moverley, in the back room 
of The White Lion pub, St. Alban’s Place, Westminster, London. 
He and Moverley were released on bail but Jocelyn absconded 
and he was eventually discovered working in Scotland as a servant 
under the name of Thomas Wilson. ‘The Metropolitan Court of 
Armagh defrocked him in his absence in 1822 for ‘the crimes of 
immorality, incontinence, sodomitical practices, habits, and 
propensities, and neglect of his spiritual, judicial, and ministerial 
duties’. The Jocelyn scandal rocked the Anglican Church, it even 
led to the suicide of Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, who 
was facing similar accusations. William Cobbett (1763-1835) 
relates the sad story of James, in his History of the protestant Reforma- 
tion (1834). Cobbett was a farmer from Surrey who openly 
expressed his views on the state of England in his pamphlets. He 
believed in parliamentary reform and later went on to win a seat 
at Oldham, Lancashire. Although a royalist and a Protestant, 
Cobbett strongly defended Catholic Emancipation and was 
outraged at the treatment of James Byrne: 


I take these three charges together. As to fines and bail, look at Protes- 
tant Betsy’s and Protestant James I’s reigns. But, coming to our own 
times; I, for having expressed my indignation at the flogging of 
English local-militia men, in the heart of England, under a guard of 
German troops, was two years imprisoned in a felon’s gaol, and, at 
the expiration of the time, had to pay a fine of a thousand pounds, 
and to give bail for SEVEN YEARS, myself in three thousand 
pounds, with two sureties in two thousand pounds each. The 
“Convention,” who gave us the “Protestant Deliverer’” does not cite 
any instances; but, while we cannot but allow, that the amiable lenity 
of our Protestant bail-works appeared most conspicuously, in 1822, 
in the £500 bail taken of the Protestant Right Reverend Father in 
God, Percy Jocelyn, Bishop of Clogher, brother of the late and uncle 
of the present Earl of RODEN, which Protestant Bishop stood, on 
the oaths of seven witnesses, accused of (in conjunction with JOHN 
MOVELLY, a soldier of the Foot Guards in London) an unnatural 
offence, and which Protestant Bishop finally fled from trial; though 
our Protestant bail-works appeared so gentle and so amiable here, 
and exacted only a bail of five hundred pounds, with two sureties in 
two hundred pounds each, from a PROTESTANT BISHOP 
(charged, on the oaths of seven witnesses, with such an enormous 
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offence), whose income had, for many years, been about twelve or 
fifteen thousand a year; though our Protestant bail-works appeared 
so amiable, so dove-like in this case, and also in the case of the Soldier 
(partner of the Bishop), from whom bail of £200 with two sureties in 
£100 each was taken, and the Soldier, who was at once let out of 
prison, did, in imitation of the Bishop, flee from trial, though he was 
an enlisted soldier, and though his regiment was stationed in London: 
— That, while we cannot but allow, that our Protestant bail-works 
were characterised by gentleness and mildness in these memorable 
cases; yet they have not always been in the same dove-like mood; for, 
THAT, in the year 1811, JAMES BYRNE, a Catholic, who had been 
a coachman in the Jocelyn family, having asserted that this same 
Protestant Bishop attempted to commit an unnatural offence on him, 
the said James Byrne was imprisoned at once, before indictment, and 
was, from his prison, brought to trial as a criminal: — THAT, at this 
trial, the Protestant Bishop aforesaid, declared on his OATH, that 
Byrne had charged him FALSELY: — THAT Byrne was sentenced, 
for this alleged libel, proved on the oath of this Protestant Bishop, to 
be imprisoned in a felon’s gaol for two years, to be three times publicly 
whipped, and, at the end of the two years, to give bail for life, in £500 
himself, with two sureties in £200 each: — THAT James Byrne was 
carried into the gaol, having been first flogged halfto death: — THAT, 
at the end of two years, Byrne lay several months more in gaol for 
want of sureties: — THAT this Protestant Bishop was, at this time, 
Bishop of FERNS, and that he was, after this, promoted to be Bishop 
of CLOGHER, and made a Commissioner of the Board of Educa- 
tion. So that our Protestant bail-works have not always been so very 
gentle. Nay, if we were to look into our gaols, even at this moment, 
we might find a man who has hardly a penny in the world, whose 
crime was libel, who has a fine of £600 to pay, who has more than 
£500 bail to find, with two sureties FOR LIFE, whose period of 
imprisonment has expired years ago, and who may, not only possibly 
but probably, end his life in that gaol from inability to pay his fine and 
to find the requisite bail. Until, therefore, some zealous admirer of the 
“glorious Revolution” will be pleased to furnish us with something 
specific as to the bail and fines in James’s reign, we ought, in 
prudence, to abstain from even any mention of this charge against the 
unfortunate King; for, to talk of them in too censorious a strain, may 
possibly receive a no very charitable interpretation. — But there had 
been illegal and cruel punishments in his reign. What punishments? 
There had been no people burnt, there had been no racks, as there 
had been in the reigns of Protestants Betsy and James I. Why, Sir John 
Cox Hippesley, in a petition to Parliament, a year or two ago, asserted 
that the tread-mill was “cruel and illegal.” Yet it stands, and that, too, 
for very trifling offences. Sir John might be wrong; but this shows that 
there might also be two opinions about punishments in the time of 
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James; and we have to lament that those who brought in “the deliv- 
erer” were so careless as to specify none of those instances, which 
might have enabled us to make, as to this matter, a comparison 
between a Catholic King and a Protestant one. ~ But, he granted 
away fines before the conviction of the party. Indeed! What, then, we 
have, in our happy day, under a Protestant King, no fines granted 
before-hand to informers of any sort? Ah! but this is with consent of 
Parliament! I had forgotten that again. I am silenced! 


To atone for the injustice, a public subscription was raised in 1822 
for James Byrne. The Church of Ireland only releasing its papers 
on the affair in 2000. Matthew Parris wrote about the scandal in 
The Great Unfrocked (1998). Nothing more is known of James’ fate, 
nor of his family background, except that it is likely that he origi- 
nated from Co. Wexford. 


JAMES BYRNE V.C. (ca.1822-1872) was born at Newtown- 
mountkennedy, Co. Wicklow. He served as a private in the 86th 
Regiment (later the Royal Irish Rifles, and then the Royal County 
Down Regiment), British Army, during the Indian Mutiny. On 3 
April 1858 at Jhansi, India, James assisted Captain Henry Edward 
Jerome in rescuing, under heavy fire, a seriously wounded leu- 
tenant. James himself was wounded during the rescue. He was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for his bravery, which is now 
displayed at the regimental museum of the Royal Ulster Rifles in 
Belfast. James was later promoted to sergeant. He died in Dublin, 
6 December 1872, and was buried at Glasnevin Cemetery. 


JAMES BYRNE (1908-1996) was ordained in 1933 as a priest in 
the Archdiocese of Saint Paul, Minnesota, USA. In 1947 Fr. 
James became an Auxiliary Bishop for the Archdiocese, being 
named as titular Bishop of Etenna. In 1956 he was appointed 
Bishop of Boise City, Idaho, where he served until 1962, when he 
was then appointed as Archbishop of Dubuque, Iowa. He 
attended the four sessions of the Second Vatican Council held 
between 1962 and 1965. Retiring in 1983 he purchased a simple 
wooden coffin from the monks of New Melleray Abbey to be used 
for his burial. The archbishop is buried in the mortuary chapel of 
Saint Raphael’s Cathedral. 


JAMES BYRNE (b.1978) was born in Australia. He became an 
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Australian Rules footballer player and played for the Adelade 
Crows 2000-1. As captain of the Geelong Football Club he led 
them to a grand final win in the Australian Football league in 
2007, and in the same year he was awarded the J,J. Liston Trophy 
for the best and fairest in the Victorian Football League. 


JAMES BYRNE (1875-1913) was born at 5 Clarence Street, 
Kingstown, Dublin. He was a follower of, James Connolly and Jim 
Larkin and an active trade unionist in the Irish Transport and 
General Workers Union. In the “Lock Out”, when William 
Murphy, owner of the Irish Independent and director of the United 
Tramways Company, refused to employ trade union members, 
James was arrested, charged and accused of intimidation ofa tram 
worker on 20 October 1913. While in Mountjoy prison James 
embarked on hunger strike in protest at the refusal of bail and after 
several days the government gave in and James was released him. 
However, he had developed pneumonia in prison and died in 
Monkstown Hospital just two weeks after his arrest. Up to three 
thousand people attended his funeral at Deansgate Cemetery and 
James Connolly gave the funeral oration in which he described 
James as a “martyr.” A memorial to him was unveiled on 1 
November 2003. He was the father of six children. 


JAMES (JIM) ALOYSIUS BYRNE (1906-1980) was born in 
Philadelphia, USA. He attended St. Joseph’s College after which 
he became a funeral director. A member of the Democratic Party, 
he held a number of government positions, at various times 
serving as county registrar, deputy, and then United States 
Marshal for eastern Pennsylvania and senior disbursing officer of 
the Pennsylvania State Treasury. He was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State House of Representatives in 1951 and in 1953 
elected to Congress where he remained until 1972. The United 
States Federal Courthouse in Philadelphia was named in his 
honour, as was the grand oak tree in the central courtyard at the 
University of Pennsylvania, which is now called “Byrne’s Oak.” 
He married M. Virginia Mullin in 1939. 


JAMES E. BYRNE Sr., of Syracuse, Onondaga, New York, was 
the Democratic candidate for Presidential Elector for New York 
in 1956. 
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JAMES F. BYRNE of Chenango, New York, was a Democratic 
Party candidate for New York State Assembly in 1924 and 1938. 


JAMES FRANCIS BYRNES (1882-1972). James Francis was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina. An article in The South 
Carolina Historical Magazine (1983) gives his father as being James 
Byrnes, and his grandfather as an impoverished Irish emigrant, 
Michael Byrnes. It is thought probable that James Francis origins 
may be with the Byrnes of Bayswell, Co. Kilkenny. The family 
trees of the Coneygar (a branch of Bayswell) and Bayswell fami- 
lies both have a Michael Byrne, either of whom might just be the 
‘Michael Byrnes’ who emigrated in the 1850s or 1860s to the 
USA. Michael Byrne (1762-1835) of the Coneygar family 
married Elizabeth Shelley and had three children Anthony 
(1805-1889) and two others whose names are not yet known. In 
the Bayswell family tree (Herbst version), there is a Michael John 
Byrne who married Maryanne Fitzpatrick and among other chil- 
dren had a son Michael Byrne (b.1838). Some biographers state 
that James Francis was baptised in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist, Charleston, but this appears to be incorrect as a search of 
the records, 1881—3, revealed no entries for the surname or any 
variation for that period. James, the father of James Francis, died 
soon after he was born. His mother earned a living through dress- 
making and James Francis left school at fourteen in 1896 after 
finding a job as a stenographer in the law courts. ‘This set him on 
a legal career and he soon became apprenticed to a lawyer, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1903. In turn, he became involved in 
politics, and in 1910, as a protégé of “Pitchfork” Ben ‘Tillman, he 
won the primary for South Carolina’s 3rd Congressional District 
for the Democratic Party. James Francis held this until 1924 when 
the Ku Klux Klan campaigned against him. Following his defeat 
he moved his law practice to Spartanburg, and did not return to 
politics until 1930. 

James Francis supported Franklin D. Roosevelt for the Demo- 
cratic Party nomination in 1932. ‘The two became lifelong friends, 
with Roosevelt appointing James Francis an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court in 1940. Roosevelt also gave him a key posi- 
tion in “The New Deal”, placing James Francis at the head of the 
Economic Stabilization Office. By 1943 he was also head of the 
War Mobilization Board. James Francis attended the Yalta 
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Conference of 1945, and his shorthand notes of the meetings 
between Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin are now a valuable 
primary source. 

James Francis lost to Harry S. Truman in the running for the 
vice presidency in 1944. However, with Roosevelt’s death 
Truman, now president, drew James Francis close to him, and 
they together, along with former vice-president Henry A. 
Wallace, met Roosevelt’s coffin in Washington. While it seemed 
at first that a triumvirate had been formed, ‘Truman was quick to 
lose Wallace, but he appointed James Francis as Secretary of State 
on 3 July 1945. Consequently, James Francis attended the 
Potsdam Conference and the Paris Peace Conference as a key 
representative of the USA. 

He took a hard-line approach to Stalin, supporting German 
reunification, and openly speaking about his belief that the USA 
should be the single nuclear armed superpower. He gave a speech 
that he had entitled Restatement of Policy on Germany in Stuttgart on 
6 September 1946. This was so well received in Germany that it 
became known as the “Speech of Hope”. 

However, Truman felt that James was attempting to set foreign 
policy by himself, and he insisted that James Francis not only 
resented him, but believed that he should have succeeded 
Roosevelt as President. With Truman ostracising him, James 
Francis resigned from the government in 1947. He spent his time 
writing Speaking Frankly (1947), an account of the build up to the 
Cold War. 

At the age of seventy-two, James Francis ran for governor of 
South Carolina, and was in office from 1951 to 1955. At first it 
was thought that he would be a strong supporter of African-Amer- 
ican rights, but while legislating against the Ku Klux Klan, he 
came out in favour of educational segregation, pointing out that 
this would still fulfil the Supreme Court’s ruling on “separate but 
equal,” education. This ran him foul of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), a civil rights 
organization, who challenged the state of South Carolina for not 
desegregating its schools. When James Francis pointed out that 
Kansas also segregated its schools, the NAACP decided to sue 
Kansas instead, with the knowledge that they were more likely to 
be successful in suing a northern state. 

By the time of James Francis’ retirement in 1954 he seems to 
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have grown disillusioned with the Democratic Party. He felt that 
they took the southern vote for granted but ignored its needs. 
James Francis, while remaining a Democrat, endorsed a series of 
Republican Party candidates, including Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Richard Nixon. He also supported South Carolina Senator 
Strom Thurmond in defecting from the Democrats and joming 
the Republicans in 1964. By 1968 he was in effect a secret advisor 
to Nixon on how to win over the South to the Republican Party. 

He had written his autobiography, All in One Lifetime in 1958. 
James Francis had left the Catholic Church to marry Episco- 
palian, Maude Perkins Busch, in 1906. The couple had no 
children but had a godson, James Christopher Connor. James 
Francis died on 9 April 1972. 


JAMES FREDERICK (FRED) BYRNE (1871-1954) was born 
19 June 1871 in Penns Lane, Walmley, Sutton Coldfield, in what 
was then Warwickshire, England. Fred was almost certainly a 
descendent of the branch of the Byrnes of Co. Louth who had 
settled at Sansome Place, Worcester in the eighteenth century. 
(See chap. 7, vol. 2). He was a director of a factory in Aston, Birm- 
ingham, and joined the British army to fight in the Boer War of 
1899-1900. Fred is remembered a noted sportsman, playing both 
for Moseley Rugby Club, Birmingham, from 1887 and for 
Warwickshire County Cricket Club from 1892. At the age of 
twenty-three Fred became captain of Moseley for five seasons, 
during which time Moseley won the Midland Counties Cup twice. 
The late Peter Woodroofe described J.F. Byrne as being a ‘forth- 
right, abrasive’ man who ‘issued advice on the field in a stentorian 
voice but was fiercely loyal and generous to his team.’ Fred won 
his first England international cap in the season of 1893-4 against 
Wales at Birkenhead Park and he was one of seven newcomers in 
the England team in what was described as a ‘surprisingly large 
win’ 24-3 over the previous year’s champions. Playing at fullback 
it was said that he outshone the great Welsh fullback Billy 
Bancroft. Fred went on to win twelve more caps, six against 
Ireland, four against Scotland and two more against Wales. It was 
in the game against Wales in 1897 that he played with his brother, 
Francis Byrne, who played at wing-three-quarter winning his only 
cap. (Francis A. Byrne was born in Aston, Birmingham, and 
played for England in the early 1900s). Fred captained England 
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in all three Internationals in the 1897-8 season, including their 
14-7 victory over Wales at Blackheath and played his last match 
for England in the 1898-9 season, Ireland winning 6-0 in Dublin. 
Fred was a member of the British team that toured South Africa 
in 1896, and he remained the only player to have topped a 
hundred points in a South African tour until 1960. In 1898, the 
Midland Counties squad, which included J.F. Byrne and his 
brother F.A. Byrne and five other Moseley players, defeated 
Devon 5-3 in the semi-final at Plymouth and met Northumber- 
land at Coventry in the final. However, the Leicester contingent 
refused to play and they lost 3-24. James gave up the Moseley 
captaincy in 1899 and in 1901 he became Honorary Secretary, a 
position he held for nine years, before becoming President in 1910 
for nineteen years. In 1923, he was on the sub-committee that 
negotiated the purchase of ‘The Reddings ground. He became 
famous enough to be featured on cigarette cards. 

Fred was also a noted cricketer. He made intermittent appear- 
ances for Warwickshire from 1892, and played eleven matches for 
the county in 1897 after it had achieved first-class status in 1894. 
In his first ‘full?’ cricket season in 1897, “Mr. J.F. Byrne”, as 
amateurs were known then, scored a century in his first important 
game against Leicestershire at Edgbaston and he finished the 
season scoring 580 runs in county championship cricket. He was 
appointed captain in 1903 and Warwickshire defeated Surrey at 
the Oval in his first game. Fred remained captain until 1907. He 
represented the Gentlemen against the Players at the Oval in 
1905, and he bowled Dr. W.G. Grace twice in a game against 
London County at the Crystal Palace. Fred served on the 
committee of Warwickshire to 1936 when because of age, 
although then vice-president, he found it difficult to attend meet- 
ings. At the age of seventy-nine he attended the dinner given 
during the match at Edgbaston in 1950 when Warwickshire 
became the only team to defeat the West Indies on the Tour. Fred 
died on 10 May 1954, aged eighty-two. 

Fred’s son, C.J. (Jim) Byrne, played in the 1920s and captained 
Moseley 1930-3. He played eight times for the North Midlands 
1926-8. Jim’s Cousin Dennis Byrne was a centre-three-quarter 
and he played for Moseley in the mid-1920s. 


JAMES J BYRNE (1841-1880) was born in Ireland and 
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emigrated to New York. At the outbreak of the American Civil 
War he enlisted as a Private into Company I, 11th New York 
Infantry. He was soon commissioned a First Lieutenant and 
appointed adjutant of the 163rd New York Infantry. In February 
1864 James became Colonel of the 18th New York Cavalry. 
Fighting in the Red River Campaign he was brevetted Brigadier 
General for his notable conduct at the Battles of Pleasant Hill and 
Campti, in Louisana. Noted again at the Battles of Moore’s Plan- 
tation and Yellow Bayou in May 1864 he was brevetted Major 
General of the United States Volunteers, 13 March 1865 
becoming the youngest general in the United States Army. James 
was later appointed United States Marshal for the Northern 
District of Texas by President Andrew Johnson. A stagecoach he 
was travelling on from Fort Quitman, Texas, to the Pecos was 
attacked by Apache warriors on 10 August 1880. James was 
wounded in the assault and died of gangrene four days later back 
in Fort Quitman. He was buried in Pioneers Rest Cemetery, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


JAMES J. BYRNE (1863-1930) was born in Brooklyn, Kings, 
New York. James was from a Catholic family, the son of Richard 
Byrne and his wife Bridget Lawrey. He married May A. Sesnon 
in 1906. As a Democrat, he was a member of New York State 
Assembly for Kings, 9th District, in 1905. He served as Borough 
President of Brooklyn, New York, 1926-30. 


JAMES) LOUGHLIN (LOCKY) BYRNE (1914-1941) was a 
well known and popular Irish hurler. He was the son of railway 
worker James (Dashy) Byrne, from Co. Kilkenny. Born in Glen, 
Co. Waterford, and bought up in Ferrybank, Co. Waterford, 
Locky played for Mooncoin in Co. Kilkenny and later for Mount 
Sion., being an All-Ireland medal winner. In 1940 he contracted 
tuberculosis, dying in January 1941. 


JAMES P BYRNE (1829-1864) from Winnsboro enlisted as 
Sergeant in the 28th Louisiana Grays, Company C, Confederate 
States Army on 14 May 1862. He lost his life following a battle at 
Pleasant Hill, 9 April 1864. James was attending to wounded 
Confederate soldiers when a wounded Union soldier shot him. He 
died in the arms of his friend, Dr. Griffin. He is probably buried 
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in a mass grave at Mansfield. By his wife Mary Jane he left chil- 
dren, 1) William Phillip (1859-1947), 2) Ned J., and 3) Emma 
Dixie. As a widow, Mary Jane married Preston Hampton in 1865. 
His son, William Phillip Byrne was born 7 June 1859 and died 8 
September 1947 at Monroe, Ouachita, Louisiana after having 
served as sheriff at Wisner, Louisiana. 


JAMES S. BYRNE of New York was the Democratic Party candi- 
date to be U.S. Representative for New York, 37th District, in 
1944, 


JAMES (SHANE) BYRNE (b.1971) is from Aughrim, Co. 
Wicklow. He played Gaelic football to under-16 level with his 
local club at Aughrim and is now well known as an Irish Rugby 
Union football player. In 2005 he was selected for the British and 
Irish Lions tour to New Zealand. Following the tour, he joined the 
Saracens professional rugby union team in England. Returning 
to Ireland in 2007, Shane took part in RTE’s You’re a Star for 
charity and in 2008 Shane rejoined Aughrim after seventeen 
years. Shane and his wife Caroline have twin girls Alex and Kerry. 


JAMES THOMAS BYRNES (b.1948) was born in St. Louis, 
Missouri. In February 1972 a passing car struck him while he 
attempted to help a friend move a stalled truck. He lost both legs 
above the knee. Moving to Vancouver, Canada, in the mid-1970s 
he was to begin a successful career as a Blues musician, guitarist, 
and actor. James twice won the Juno Award for Blues Album of 
the Year, for That River in 1996 and House of Refuge in 2007. He 
also received the Male Vocalist of the Year at the Toronto Blues 
Society’s Maple Blues Awards in 2007. 


JAMES W. BYRNE (ca.1787—1862) was born in Ireland. He 
served in the Texan Army during the Texas War of Independ- 
ence, and he was a member of the senate of the Republic of Texas 
representing Goliad, Refugio and San Patricio, 1840-3. He died 
in Lamar, Aransas, Texas. 


JAMES BYRNES (1806-1886) was born at Edgeworthstown, 
Co. Longford, the son of James Byrnes, a pensioner of the 8th 
Regiment, and his wife Frances Moorhouse. His father re-enlisted 
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in the British Army in 1808 in order to bring his family over to 
New South Wales, Australia. James began work as a carpenter 
and later started his own construction business. ‘Together with his 
brother William, he went on to establish a steam ferry on the 
Parramatta River. With the success of this the brothers built a 
steam driven flourmill and a cloth factory 

James was elected to the Legislative Council for Cumberland, 
New South Wales in 1850, a seat he held until his defeat in 1872. 
From 1875-86 he was Valuer in the Public Works Department. 
James, by his marriage to Ruth Barber in 1826 had five sons and 
a daughter. His second marriage was to Ann Harris, by whom he 
had a daughter. James died at Edgeworth Cottage, Parramatta, 
17 September 1886. An prominent Methodist and Freemason, he 
is buried in the Wesleyan Cemetery, Rookwood. 

His youngest son, Charles Joseph Byrnes (1835-1917), also 
represented Parramatta in the Legislative Assembly and was 
Mayor of Parramatta. 

William Byrnes (1809-1891), James’ brother, originally a 
saddle-maker, and then his brother’s business partner, was 
appointed to the Legislative Council in 1858. When he died 25 
October 1891, he was the oldest Freemason in the colony. By his 
wife, Ann Oakes, whom he married in 1834, he had fourteen chil- 
dren of which nine survived into adult life. 


JANE BYRNE (b.1934) was born Jane Margaret Burke. She 
married William P. Byrne, who like herself, was a member of an 
Irish-American Catholic family, but who tragically died in 1959 
in an airplane crash. Jane entered politics as a Democratic Party 
supporter of John F. Kennedy in 1960. In 1968 Mayor Richard 
J. Daley appointed her head of consumer affairs in Chicago. 

When Mayor Bilandic dismissed her in 1977 she decided to run 
against Bilandic in the mayoral election and against all expecta- 
tion, she defeated him to become the first female mayor of 
Chicago. 

Jane employed the first black school superintendent, and was 
the first Mayor to recognize the gay community. Moving into a 
notorious public housing development, she brought attention to 
the depredation prevalent in the area.. Jane was narrowly 
defeated in the 1983 election. 

Jane now lives with her second husband, journalist Jay 
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McMullen, and has one child by William Byrne, Kathy, who is 
an attorney. Jane’s autobiography My Chicago was published in 
1992. 


JASMINE BYRNE (b.1985) the youngest of nine children, was 
born in Riverside, California, to Mexican parents who previously 
lived in Los Angeles. As a nineteen year old, she unwittingly 
answered an advertisement for adult models and so she began a 
career in the US adult film industry. Now famous, she lives in San 
Francisco. She may well be an descendent of Leinster Byrnes who 
were exiles to Spain. 


JASON BYRNE (b.1978) was born in Dublin. He began his 
career in football at Bray Wanderers in 1998 as a striker. He 
signed for Shelbourne in 2003 and twice was awarded the PFAT 
player of the year award. He has a member of the Ireland squad. 
Following the breakup of Shelbourne Jason signed for Cardiff 
City in 2007. He joined the Bohemians in 2008. 


JASON BYRNE was born in Ballinteer, Co. Dublin, member of 
a family of four with one older brother, Eric Byrne, and two 
younger sisters Rachel and Ejithne. A successful comedian, Jason 
made his tenth Edinburgh Festival appearance in 2006 and has 
presented with several comedy awards. Jason has two children. 


JASON BYRNE is a web designer and author in the United 
States. He was the Technical Director of Government Computer News, 
and in 2000 he published Guide to Webcams. 


JEMMY (SENT) BYRNE (d.ca.1837?) AND HIS SONS. 
Captain Francis O’Neill gave an account of this family of pipers 
in his Lnsh Minstrels and Musicians (1913), compiled from informa- 
tion contributed by Patrick Whelan of Scarawalsh, Co. Wexford. 

The family lived in Shangarry, Co. Carlow, and used to travel 
circuits performing at fairs and races in Carlow and the neigh- 
bouring counties. One of these fairs was at Scarawalsh where, 
beginning with Lady Day, 15 August, the festivities lasted two 
days. Old Jemmy Byrne carried the nickname of “Sent” Byrne, 
apparently, to distinguish him from another James Byrne who was 
a piper from Glencree, Go. Wicklow. A tradition about how he 
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received his nickname tells how the parish priest of Ballon, Co. 
Carlow, while trying to suppress “immoral” cross-roads dances 
preached a sermon saying, “How dare this Sent come into my 
parish with his bagpipes to corrupt and demoralize my flock in 
defiance of my expressed wish.” Presumably, he meant “sent for 
piper”, but “Sent” stuck as a name. Another story relates how 
Sent used to pipe tunes such as ‘Croppy Lie Down’ at yeomen 
gatherings before the rebellion of 1798. Sent is believed to have 
died, according to O’Neill’s account, in either 1837 or 1853, 
leaving three sons, Thomas, James (Young Jemmy) (d.1867), and 
John, who were noted as pipers in their own right. 

John, the youngest son, is described by O’Neill as having been 
‘handsome and well proportioned, an intelligent man with 
polished manners, wearing ‘a broadcloth suit, beaver hat, and a 
pair of top boots then much in vogue with people of wealth and 
fashion.’ His set of union pipes was of the largest size manufac- 
tured by Maurice Coyne of Dublin, the wood was of ebony set 
with ivory mountings, and the bag covered in green velvet. His 
travels bought him to Munster occasionally, where Michael 
Doyle, the most celebrated dancing master in the province, said, 
“There is something in his playing to commend him to the dancer, 
which I cannot find in any other man.” John liked to stay with 
William Murphy of Craanrue, in Munster, who was a flute player. 
According to O’Neill, the news of. John’s arrival, ‘quickly brought 
the youth of the countryside for miles around to the scene.’ He 
usually stayed a week at Craanrue and regarded the time as a 
holiday, refusing to accept any money on those occasions. John 
also entertained the army at the Curragh of Kildare, where 
according to tradition he received thirty shillings a week to play 
for the soldier’s entertainment. John left Shangarry and emigrated 
to the USA about the year 1860 just before the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

James (Young Jemmy) (d.1867) the elder brother of John, was 
linked with the fair at Scarawalsh. Dancers of three parishes 
thronged to the fair, at which Michael Doyle, the dancing master 
also appeared. They would meet at the ‘Widow Piper’s’ farm, and 
she would obtain a limited license for the event. O’ Neill recounts 
a story that at the time of one fair, the Widow had a field of oats 
ripe which needed reaping or it would be lost: 
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A “plan of campaign” formulated by the widow’s resourceful son 
Lawrence which met with favour was promptly put into execution. 
“Jemmy” Byrne With his pipes and a chair; Michael Doyle, the 
dancing master, with a door, and Lawrence Piper and the two 
Coopers. Armed with reaping hooks, hastened to the field early in the 
morning. T'wo of the reapers slashed away at the oats; the third 
mounted the prostrate door and took his dancing lesson under the 
supervision of Doyle, while Byrne seated in his chair close by supplied 
the enlivening music. Each dancer’s term of practice lasted while one 
swath was being reaped across the held; and thus the trio danced and 
reaped alternately throughout the livelong day except when food or 
refreshments were partaken. The result was most gratifying, for not 
only was the work of three men done by two, but each dancer had 
also his full meed of practice into the bargain. 


Tents would be set up for the pipers to perform in, and the most 
popular attracted the most dancers. Occasionally fights would 
break out and the wattle framework of the tent be broken up for 
use as weapons. Young Jemmy taught Samuel Rowsome of 
Ballintore, Co. Wexford to play the pipes, and Samuel in turn 
taught his three sons. His grandson, Samuel Rowsome, Jr., of 
Dublin, became a prize winner at the age of sixteen. Young 
Jemmy lived at Ballycarney, Co. Wexford, with his friend Matty 
Rigley, whose brother Ben was an amateur piper. A story was told 
that James would return to Co. Carlow to play at weddings, but 
once, being short of money, he asked his friend, Michael Brandy 
of Ballycarney, for a loan of five shillings until his return. Brandy 
lent him twice the amount, and about a month later James 
returned, repaid the ten shillings, and treated Brandy to all he 
cared to drink. He still had six pounds left at the end of the day. 
James accompanied the Rigley family when they later moved 
from Ballycarney to Knockinarshal near Enniscorthy, and he 
lived with them until his sudden death that occurred about the 
year 1867. 

Thomas Byrne, the eldest of the brothers also followed the fairs 
and festivals and although good was said to be the least talented 
of the three. The fact that he played with pipers John Rowson and 
George Carroll led O’Neill to believe that he was still alive in 
1880. 


JENNIFER BYRNE (b.1955) is an Australian journalist. After 
joining Melbourne’s The Age newspaper, she became their San 
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Francisco correspondent and a feature writer. Jennifer’s television 
career began as a reporter on ‘Nationwide’ and in 1985 she won 
a Logie award for her story on Paul Keating’s tax summit. From 
1986 to 1993 she worked on the Australian current affairs 
program ‘60 Minutes’. By the mid-1990s, she was publishing 
director at Reed Books and since 2006 Jennifer has hosted the 
‘First Tuesday Book Club’, a book review program on ABC. In 
2008 Jennifer joined ABC News Radio as a co-host. Jennifer is 
married to presenter Andrew Denton and has a son, Connor. 


JENNY BYRNE (b.1967) was born in Australia. As a junior tennis 
player she won the Girls’ Singles title at the Australian Open and 
was runner-up in the Girls’ Singles at Wimbledon in 1985. 
Becoming a professional tennis player in 1987, Jenny was ranked 
World No. 27 in doubles in 1988 and World No. 45 in singles in 
1989. She was runner-up in the Mixed Doubles competition at 
Wimbledon in 1989, when she partnered with Mark Kratzmann 
and in 1992 she won the Women’s Tennis Association, Come- 
back Player of the Year award. Jenny retired in 1997. 


JENNIE C. BYRNE of New Rochelle, Westchester, New York, 
was an alternate delegate to the Republican Party National 
Convention in 1956. 


JOE O’BYRNE 1s an Irish film and theatre writer and director. 
One of his most famous works is the film Pete’s Meteor released 
in 1998. 


JOHN O’BEIRNE RANELAGH, son of James O’Beirne 
Ranelagh (d. 1982), became a member of the Independent Tele- 
vision Commission and was the Commissioning Editor for 
Britain’s Channel 4 TV. A historian, John is the author of several 
books including An Illustrated History of Ireland (1981), A Short History 
of Ireland (CUP, 1983), The Agency (1987), Thatcher’s People (1992), 
and The CIA. A History (1992). 


JOHN BURNS (1773-1822) was born into a farming family in 
Fenwick, Ayrshire, Scotland, the eldest son of Thomas B. Burns 
and Ann Todd. He attended the University of Glasgow and later 
became a Presbyterian minister. Settling in Niagara, Upper 
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Canada, in 1805, he served the congregation of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark. In the Second War of American 
Independence the US army took Fort George, near Niagara, and 
John’s home was used to billet US officers. He was turned away 
when trying to reclaim his furniture and on 27 August 1813 his 
Presbyterian church was burned down. John’s house was 
destroyed sometime after that, and even Niagara was burned in 
December; John being taken prisoner by the retreating US forces. 
Released six months later in 1814, John claimed compensation 
and petitioned for land receiving a grant of 400 acres in 1819. He 
was a member of the ‘Loyal and Patriotic Society of Upper 
Canada’ and a devoted British Empire Loyalist. Best remembered 
now as being the father of Robert Easton Burns (1805-1863). 


JOHN BURNS (1794-1872) was a civilian who fought in the 
Battle of Gettysburg alongside the Union Army on | July 1863. 
He was enraged that the Confederates had driven off his cattle 
from his ranch some days before. Fighting alongside the Iron 
Brigade in McPherson’s Woods, John suffered three wounds, but 
lived to be introduced to President Lincoln in November when he 
gave the Gettysburg Address. A statue in the Gettysburg National 
Military Park commemorating John Burns was dedicated on | 
July 1903. 


JOHN ANTHONY BURNS (1909-1975) was the 2nd US 
Governor of the State of Hawaii 1962-1974. 


JOHN (JACK) BURNS (1907-1975) was born in Cambridge, 
Middlesex, Massachusetts. He was a Major League Baseball 
Player in the 1930s with the St. Louis Browns and then the Detroit 
Tigers. He married Margaret Elizabeth Gutro (1908-1961) and 
had a son, John Irving Burns (1930-2005). 


JOHN HORNE BURNS (1916-1953) graduated from Harvard 
University. He worked for the secret services in Africa and Italy 
during World War II. His best known novel The Gallery (1947) is 
semi-autobiographical. He lived and died in Italy but his body was 
later exhumed by his family and reinterred in Massachusetts. 


JOHN M BURNS (b.1835) joined the Union Navy at New York. 
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He was serving on the USS Lackawanna during its successful assault 
upon Fort Morgan in August 1864. Badly wounded, he was sent 
below deck to the surgeon, but returned to his station as soon as 
he could. He was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


JOHN O’BYRNE (1884-1954) was the fourth son of Patrick and 
Mary O’Byrne, of Seskin, Co. Wicklow. Educated at the Patrician 
Monastery, ‘Tullow, Co. Carlow, he went on to the Royal Univer- 
sity and gained an MA in 1908 being called to the bar in 1911. In 
1922 John was appointed to draft the constitution of the Irish Free 
State. He held many legal positions in the Free State and was 
finally appointed to the Supreme Court in 1940. He married 
Marjorie McGuire in 1924 and the couple lived at Stonehurst, 
Killiney, Go. Dublin. They had five children, Michael, who 
settled in Canada, Patrick, who went to South Africa, John who 
went to London, Anne and Mary. 


JOHN BYRNE. Sir Jonah Barrington mentions Counsellor John 
Byrne, King’s Counsel, in his Recollections. It 1s difficult to identify 
this John Byrne, although he was of Co. Laois. According to 
Barrington, in his chapter “Duelling Extraordinary’, Lord Mount- 
garret, sometime Earl of Kilkenny, settled many of his disputes by 
duel and one such dispute was with John Byrne: 


His lordship having now on his part recovered from the attorney’s 
wound, considered it high time to recommence hostilities 
according to his original plan of the campaign; and the engage- 
ment immediately succeeding was between him and the present 
Counsellor John Byrne, king’s counsel, and next in rotation of his 
learned adversaries. His lordship was much pleased with the spot 
upon which his son had chosen to hit Counsellor Peter, and 
resolved to select the same for a hit on Counsellor John. The deci- 
sion appeared to be judicious, and, as if the pistol itself could not 
be ignorant of its direction, and had been gratified at its own 
previous accuracy and success, for it was the same, it sent a bullet 
in the identical level, and Counsellor John Byrne’s carcass 
received a precisely similar compliment with Counsellor Peter 
Burrowes’, with this difference, that the former had bought no 
gingerbread nuts, and the matter consequently appeared more 
serious. I asked him during his illness how he felt when he received 
the crack? He answered just as if he had been punched by the main- 
mast of a man of war! ~ certainly a grand simile; but how far my friend 
Byrne was enabled to form the comparison he never divulged to me. 
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JOHN BYRNE (1842-1925) was born in Clonagh House, 
Maganey, Co. Laois, the son of Bryan Byrne and his wife Mary 
(Molly) Condron. His father claimed to be a direct descendent of 
Feagh McHugh O’Byrne. Bryan had sold an extensive farm in 
Co. Wicklow and moved to Co. Laois to pursue farming there. 
Initially, John was expected to become a Catholic priest, but after 
several years at Carlow Seminary he decided to return home and 
take up farming. His deep interest in history led to his joining the 
Land League and National League and in 1899 he successfully 
stood for election to the County Council representing the district 
of Arles. From 1913 to 1920 he was chairman of the County 
Council of the Queen’s County (Co. Laois). John had been 
appointed Justice of the Peace (JP) in 1899 and sat at Ballymoyler 
District Court. A supporter of the Home Rule Party and John 
Redmond, but opposed to Sinn Féin, John stood down from poli- 
tics in 1920. He later contended that it was Sinn Féin who had 
brought about the partitioning of Ireland. Dying 25 March 1925, 
he is buried in Killeen Cemetery, Laois. 


JOHN BYRNE V.C., (1832-1879) was born 27 September 1832 
in Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny. He enlisted in the 68th Light 
Infantry at Coventry, England, on 27 July 1850 aged just seven- 
teen years. Private John Byrne was in prison by November 1853 
but released to join his regiment in August 1854 when the 68th 
sailed for the Crimea. On 5 November 1854 he saw action at the 
Battle of Inkerman. ‘The Russian Army attacked the British lines 
under cover of a foggy morning but the 68th recovered and 
charged, driving back three Russian battalions towards the 
Russian naval base at Sebastopol. The tide of battle turned again, 
and the 68th was counter-attacked. As they retreated John 
realised that one of his comrades, Anthony Harman, had been 
wounded and left behind. John fought his way through the 
advancing Russians to rescue him. It was for this action that he 
became one of the first recipients of the newly instigated Victoria 
Cross for bravery above and beyond the call of duty. 

John was again cited for his bravery when the Russians 
attacked the British defences under cover of darkness near the 
Woronzoff Road on 11 May 1855. It was held by two companies 
of the 68th and fierce hand to hand fighting broke out with John 
being seen struggling with an enemy soldier on the parapet of the 
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work he was defending. John bayoneted his opponent and took 
his musket. On 24 February 1857 the name of ‘Private John 
Byrne’ appeared in the London Gazette in the first ever list of recip- 
ients of the Victoria Cross. The medal was later presented to him 
on behalf of Queen Victoria by Major-General Sir George Buller. 

In 1863 John sailed with his Regiment for New Zealand to fight 
against the Maori, who were attempting to defend their lands on 
the North Island from British settlers. His regiment was engaged 
at the battle of Te Ranga on 21 June 1864. John was the first to 
jump down into the rifle pits, where he bayoneted a Maori. ‘The 
Maori still managed to grab John’s rifle and tried to cut him down 
with a war axe but Sergeant John Murray killed him, probably 
saving John’s life. John was awarded the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal for his bravery during this battle and in 1866 he was 
promoted to Sergeant. 

He was discharged at Cork in 1872 after twenty-one years 
service. Evidently finding civilian life difficult, he enlisted in the 
2nd North Durham Militia as a Colour Sergeant but was 
discharged a few months later for insubordination. John arrived 
in Bristol in October 1878, following a fire at his lodgings in Cork 
in which he had lost his possessions. He got a job working for the 
Ordnance Survey in Wales. On 10 July 1879, at Newport, Gwent, 
John had an argument with a fellow workman, the nineteen-year- 
old John Watts, whom he accused of “insulting the Victoria 
Cross”. John had a revolver and took a shot at Watts, hitting him 
in the shoulder. When the police later went round to his lodgings 
at 7 Crown Street, Maindee, John placed the revolver in his 
mouth and pulled the trigger. An inquest was held 12 July. John 
Byrne VC was buried in an unmarked grave at St. Woolo’s Ceme- 
tery, Newport. On 4 November 1985 Major-General Peter de la 
Billiere, on behalf of the Durham Light Infantry, unveiled a head- 
stone to John in recognition of him having been the first soldier 
of the Regiment to be awarded the Victoria Cross. 


JOHN BYRNE, a Lieutenant Colonel, was decorated for distin- 
guished service in Sutlej in 1845 and the Punjab in 1848. His 
grave at Simla reads: 
Here rest in hope the mortal remains of Lt Col John Byrne, CB late 
of H.M.’s 53rd Foot who departed this life at Simla on the 21st July 
1851, aged 64 years and 7 months. Leaving his afflicted widow the 
last and sad privilege of erecting this monument to his memory. 
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JOHN BYRNE was born in Belfast. He attended London’s Slade 

School of Art where he developed an idea of using performance 
and theatre to explore issues of identity relating to the ‘troubles’ 
in Northern Ireland. John moved to Dublin in 1996, and 
performed A Border Worrer during the 1997 Theatre Festival. In 
2000 his breezeblock Border Interpretative Centre, situated on the 
Dublin-Belfast road attracted a lot of media attention, although 
it was forced to close after only a week. ‘The piece was made in 
response to a commissioned group show (Dearcadh) for Dublin’s 
Kalmainham Gaol museum to mark the bi-centenary of Emmett’s 
rising. In 2003 John produced a twelve minute video, Would you 
die for Ireland?, recording a tour of Ireland during which he asked 
people on the street whether they were prepared to make ‘the ulti- 
mate sacrifice’. He also included brief interviews with Bertie 
Ahern and leaders of the Orange Order. In 2004 John was 
commissioned to produce a public artwork for the courtyard of a 
new development at Blooms Lane, Lower Ormond Quay in 
Dublin. Called Dublin’s Last Supper it is an interpretation of da 
Vinci's work, used to portray Dublin’s growing cultural mix. 


JOHN BYRNE was a native of Armagh. He was the author of 
Poems on Moral and Religious Subjects (Dublin, 1846) and a poem enti- 
tled The Holy Ministry (Belfast, 1843). Reference to John Byrne is 
to be found in The Poets of Ireland: A Biographical and Bibliographical 
Dictionary of Irish Writers of English Verse (DJ. O’ Donoghue, Hodges, 
Figgis & Co., 1912). 


JOHN BYRNE (b.1940) was born to a Catholic family in Paisley, 
Renfrewshire and bought up on the Ferguslie Park housing estate. 
At the age of seventeen he was working as a ‘slab boy’ in carpet 
factory. ‘The experience he gained in mixing shades there gave 
him a strong sense of colour that was to benefit him in the future 
life. John attended Glasgow’s School of Art 1958-63, and after 
graduating he designed dust jackets for Penguin books. From 
1967 under the pseudonym of “Patrick,” he gained a reputation 
in the art world. His interest in theatre grew in the 1970s as he 
hand-painted theatre sets for John McGrath. John went on to 
design album covers for The Beatles, Gerry Rafferty, and Billy 
Connolly. Gerry Rafferty composed the song Patrick about him. 
They have in fact composed several songs together. 
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Patrick my primitive painter of art 
You will always and ever be near to my heart 
I will never cross water, never cross sea 
We will always be with you, Jock Connolly, and me. 


John has proved himself a talented playwright, and director, his 
works including The Slab Boys (1978), Scotch & Wry (1986), Tutte 
Frutti (1987), and Your Cheatin’ Heart (1990). Several of, John’s works 
hang in the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland, including 
portraits of Robbie Coltrane and Billy Connolly. An associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy in 2004, John was awarded an 
Honorary Doctorate from the Aberdeen’s Robert Gordon 
University Grey’s School of Art in 2006. John lives in Nairn with 
his wife, the actress Tilda Swinton, and their children, twins 
Xavier and Honor Byrne. 


JOHN BYRNE was Collector General of Rates in Dublin 
until 1884. In 1865 he purchased Boat Harbour in the Erris- 
lannan Peninsula, Clifden, Co. Galway, from the Burke 
family. He built a villa there of two stories and three bays with 
a substantial basement floor. A grand flight of steps led up to 
up the main doorway, which is on the top floor. The Byrne 
coat of arms surmounted the two lower windows while the 
entrance pediment was itself surmounted by three more stone 
shields. John had the small quay constructed as an employ- 
ment project in 1869. He came to the attention of the House of 
Commons and on 26 July 1883 when Tim Healy asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Land Commis- 
sion had come to a decision regarding charging John with fraud 
under the Arrears Act. Questions were also raised as to John ante- 
dating tenants’ receipts. John, when presented with tenants’ 
applications in his own handwriting had to admit some of the 
charges against him. On 8 August 1884 the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was asked in the House for a copy of 
the correspondence between the government and John Byrne, 
who was then described as late Collector General of Rates. ‘The 
mansion still stands, although no longer in the family, members 
of which still live in Co. Galway. 


JOHN BYRNE. Canon John Byrne, vicar of All Saints Church, 
Branksome Park, Poole in Dorset, since 2006, retired as Chaplain 
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to Queen Elizabeth II in 2012. He was vicar of St. Jude’s, 
Southsea 1987-2006. 


JOHN BYRNE OF INNISKEEN AND THE BYRNE FUND 
OF 1858. In the second half of the 1700s landlords of large estates 
found it more profitable to lease lots of three and four hundred 
acres of land to ‘middlemen’ or sub-landlords. So the large Bath 
and Shirley Estates of Farney leased to middlemen who in turn 
sub-let to the tenant farmers. ‘These sub-landlords were the origins 
of the small estates within the large estates and thus the Lewis, 
Kenny, Rahans, and Longfield estates were born. 

A sub-landlord named Lewis who lived in Dublin built a school 
and placed a bible-reader within it. He attempted to make it 
compulsory for the children of his tenants to attend his school. 
One of his tenants, namely John Byrne of Drumboat refused to 
let his children attend, Lewis therefore refused to accept John 
Byrne’s rent and threatened to evict him and his family from their 
tenancy in the townland of Drumboat, in the parish of Inniskeen, 
Co. Monaghan. 

Funds were collected by fund-raising appeals in the national 
press of 1858 for the ‘Byrne Fund’. The funding collected was to 
enable John to take Lewis to court. In the event the Court ruled 
against John. Lewis thereafter took steps to evict him, causing 
widespread anger and resentment in the parish of Inniskeen. 

On the morning of 16 April 1858, the Sheriff, sub-Sheriff, 
Bailiffs and a large force of police set out from Carrickmacross to 
carry out this eviction. They surrounded John’s farm and when 
John offered to pay all arrears of his rent, they refused to accept 
it. The sheriff and the bailiffs broke into the house, seized his wife 
and carried her out. She roared at the top of her voice, “Thanks 
be to God we are not put out for not paying our rent but for 
refusing to sell our souls, even if we have to beg, no child of ours 
will ever enter your filthy school”. 

That evening the distressed mother with her children weeping 
around her gazed at the door, which was now blocked up with 
stones, and the remnants of her furniture scattered about her. 
After the eviction, neighbours came together and helped the 
family with food and housing. The farm was offered to incoming 
Orangemen, but they would not take it. The Byrne family after- 
wards settled in the neighbouring townland of Keenogue. 
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One DNA sample collected by Nic Burns from Farney in 
Kilanny was an anomaly as it mismatched the other samples 
collected throughout Farney. Paul J. Burns identified it as ‘Dalri- 
adian’ a genepool that straddles the Irish Sea — its people found 
living in North East Ulster and Western Scotland. This sample 
belongs to ‘JB’ an affable and generous man, with a catchphrase 
“There’s only one J.B!”. He is aware that his paternal family were 
not from Killanny but from Inniskeen, the townland of Keenogue. 
He has a collection of old papers and documents showing that 
there was a ‘proselytising school’ that his forebears would not 
attend. J.B. of Killanny is a direct descendant of John Byrne of 
Drumboat. (Contributed by Shaun O’Byrne). 


JOHN (SEAN) BYRNE (1947-2008) was born in Dublin, and 
brought up in San Jose, California. ‘Together with Kenn Ellner, 
Butch Atkinson, Roy Chaney and Mouse Michalski founded the 
gothic-rock group “The Count Five”. They had a hit with Psychotic 
Reaction in 1966. 


JOHN BERNARD BYRNE (1897-1934) was appointed super- 
visor of the Nantahala National Forest in North Carolina, which 
was founded in 1920. The John B. Byrne Observation Tower, 
located on Wayah Bald, was constructed as a memorial to him in 
1937. A sergeant in World War I, he died of lung problems caused 
by being gassed during the war. He was the youngest supervisor 
ever appointed. 


JOHN JOHNNY) CHRISTOPHER BYRNE (1935-2008) was 
born in Dublin. His works include Groupie (1969), co-written with 
Jenny Fabian), Season of The Witch (1971), and the scripts for the 
films Adolf Hitler, My Part In His Downfall (1972), and Rosie Is My 
Relatwe (1976). Working for the BBC, he wrote for the series Al/ 
Creatures Great and Small (1976-90) and for One By One (1987). He 
also created the series Noah’s Ark. From 1992 to 2007 he was script 
writing for Heartbeat based on books by Nicholas Rhea and he was 
also the main scriptwriter for Space: 1999 from 1973 to 1975. 
Johnny is arguably most well-known for writing three Doctor Who 
scripts, Zhe Keeper of Traken (1981), Arc of Infinity (1983), and Warriors 
of the Deep (1984). 
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JOHN EDWARD BYRNE (b.1972), son to J.G. Byrne and 
brother to J.V. Byrne, was born in Dublin. He is a former Irish 
cricketer who played three times for Ireland in 1997, including 
one first-class match against Scotland. 


JOHN F. BYRNE of St. Louis, Missouri, was an alternate dele- 
gate to the Democratic Party National Convention in 1928. 


JOHN F. BYRNE of Philadelphia was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic Party National Conventions of 1952, 1956, and 1964. 


JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE was the author of The Fables (1835) 
and The Epistles of Ovid, translated into verse (1858). Reference to John 
Francis is to be found in The Poets of Ireland: A Biographical and Bibli- 
ographical Dictionary of Insh Writers of English Verse (DJ. 
O’Donoghue, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1912). 


JOHN (JEFF) FRANCIS BYRNE (1880-1960) was born in East 
Essex Street, Dublin, 11 February 1880. Jeff was a close friend of 
James Joyce and featured as the character ‘Cranly’ in Joyce’s 
novels Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Stephen Hero, and Ulysses. 
Jeff gave few details about his family in his autobiography but his 
father was a wealthy farmer in Co. Wicklow, holding farms at 
Knockfada, Knockadreith, and Cronroe. It seems possible that 
this branch were descendants of the Byrnes of Cronroe. The 
family lived at Cronroe until 1875 when the house was acciden- 
tally burnt down. The family forsook farming and went to live in 
Dublin. Jeffs father died suddenly in December 1883 and the 
following year he was sent to the Carmelite Infant School in 
Clarendon Street. He started attending the Carmelite Seminary 
in 1888, where he earned the title of ‘the boy who wouldn’t tell a 
lie’. In 1892 he was sent to Belvedere. Jeffs mother died in 
January 1893 and James Joyce, started at the college in April. Jeff 
as a student harked back to his Wicklow ancestry, making a 
‘pilgrimage’ to Vinegar Hill in 1898 and in 1899 taking a walking 
tour from Dublin to Glendalough in the company of Sheehy 
Skeffington, Merriman, Paddy Doherty and Jim O’ Toole. By this 
time he was at University College Dublin along with James Joyce, 
who appears to have nicknamed Jeff Byrne ‘Cranly’ as early as 
October 1898, merely because he ‘loved the sound of the word’. 
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At college the pair also became friends with George Clancy. In 
1902 that Joyce told Jeff that he had left the Church. In November 
1902 Jeff began his studies at St. Cecilia’s Medical College, and 
in December, together with his cousin Mary, he rented a large 
reputedly haunted house, at Corkhill near Dublin Castle, which 
they were forced to abandon during the storm of February 1903. 
Joyce used to give Jeff first view of his poems but the two had a 
rift when Joyce gave his friend Cosgrave his writings about 
Parisian prostitutes to view first but in April 1903 they were recon- 
ciled. Jeff was living at 7 Eccles Place, Dublin, with his cousins 
Cicely and Mary Fleming, when in 1909 he defended Joyce’s 
future wife, Nora Barnacle, against tales that she had been 
involved with Coserave. 

In 1910 Jeff left for the U.S.A. In 1918 he invented a system of 
code inventing a piece of equipment that he called a ‘Chaocipher’. 
Jeff Byrne wrote: 


When I first set out to discover a system for concocting an indeci- 
pherable cipher, I had it clearly in mind that such a system would and 
should be universally available, I envisioned, for instance, the utiliza- 
tion of my method and machine by business men for business 
communications, and by brotherhoods and social and religious insti- 
tutions. I believe that my method and machine would be an 
invaluable asset to big religions institutions, as for example the 
Catholic Church with its world-wide ramifications. I had, and still 
have in mind, the universal use of my machine and method by 
husband, wife, or lover. My machine would be on hire, as typewriter 
machines now are, 1n hotels, steamships, and, maybe even on trains 
and airlines, available for anyone anywhere and at any time. And I 
believe, too, the time will come, and come soon, when my system will 
be used in the publication of pamphlets and books written in cipher 
with will be unreadable except by those who are specially initiated. 


He believed that his code was virtually unbreakable, but it was 
rejected, first by the U.S. Signal Corps, then by the State Depart- 
ment in 1920 and eventually the U.S. Navy. Jeff persisted, even 
offering a prize of $5,000 to anyone who could break the code. 
In 1927 Jeff met Joyce over three days in Paris, their first 
meeting since 1909. They met again in Paris for a week in May 
1933. Jeff continued to write occasionally. His first story, “Che 
Throne of Chaos’ was published in the USA in 1917 in All Story 
Magazine. Later works included A Parable in Gold (1930) published 
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under the pseudonym J.F. Renby; a ten-page booklet in 1937 
upon his invention called Chaocipher, The Ultimate Elusion, and 
finally in 1953 his autobiography called Stlent Years. 


JOHN FREDERICK BYRNE (b.1961) was born in Manchester, 
England. He began his football career with York City and joined 
Queen’s Park Rangers in 1984. He once famously dribbled half 
the length of the pitch to score against Chelsea in a 6-0 victory in 
1986. Shortly afterwards John played at Wembley in the Milk 
Cup Final against Oxford United. John moved to the French club 
Le Havre, in 1988, but he returned to England two years later to 
play for Brighton & Hove Albion. He subsequently played for 
Sunderland, where he had the distinction of scoring in every 
round of the 1992 FA Cup except for the final, Millwall, and 
Oxford. Retiring from football in 1993 John became a commen- 
tator on Southern Counties Radio for Brighton & Hove Albion 
home games. John also played for Ireland under Eoin Hand, 
earning 23 caps for the Republic, and selected for the Irish squad 
in the Euro 88 and the 1990 World Cup. 


JOHN JACK) CHARLES BYRNES (1885-1920). Jack Byrnes 
was born in Queens Park, London but his grandfather was from 
Co. Wexford and had served in the Royal Navy before settling in 
England. His father, Peter Byrnes, was born in Seasalter, near 
Whitstable, Kent, and worked in London managing a shop. Even- 
tually becoming a gas fitter, Jack was also active in the Territorial 
Army and was appointed as a non-commissioned officer at the 
outbreak of World War I. 

Discharged in 1918 through illness, he was recruited for A2, 
the British Intelligence Service. His initial role seems to have been 
to infiltrate and spy upon left wing organizations, to which he built 
up a persona as a member of the Labour Party. In fact he was 
expelled from the Federation of Discharged and Demobilised 
Soldiers and Sailors as a left wing extremist. He then succeeded 
in becoming General Secretary of the Sailors’ Soldiers’ and 
Airmen’s Union and some of his early reports may have been 
about Bolshevik elements within the Union. His Irish name and 
ancestry may have suggested his potential usefulness in the war 
against Irish republicans. He certainly reported on leading suffra- 
gette Sylvia Pankhurst and suspicions that she was a Sinn Fein 
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sympathizer. By 1919 he was spying on the London branch of the 
Gaelic League and had formed connections to the IRA under the 
name of Jack Jameson and with the promise of being able to 
organise funding and a possible arms run from Soviet Russia he 
went to Dublin and was able to meet with Michael Collins. 
However, some of Collins’ group were cautious and put Jack to 
the test by showing him a fake document that mentioned suppos- 
edly incriminating papers held by a former mayor of Dublin. Jack 
reported to Dublin Castle and when, soon after that, the home of 
the former mayor was raided, they knew with certainty that Jack 
was a spy. 

IRA men were subsequently ordered to avoid him, but Jack 
continued to press for another meeting with Collins. He was in 
Dublin in December 1919 and again in February 1920, staying at 
Dublin’s Granville Hotel. He accidentally met Joe O’Reilly, one 
of Collins’ inner circle and again made urgent requests to meet 
Collins. An order was issued for Jack’s execution, and he was 
confronted about his activity and the plan to lure Collins into a 
trap. He was taken out to the Model Farm, Glasnevin, and 
executed about 2 March 1920. 

In 1907 Jack had married Daisy Harper, and went on to have 
a family of three. Daisy seemed to have genuinely believed that 
Jack was a commercial traveller, with an interest in the Labour 
Party and local politics around their Romford home. However, 
Walter Long, First Lord of the Admiralty, remarked that they had 
lost, “The Best Secret Service man we had”. His surviving diaries 
show that Jack was a devoted family man and Anglican. He 
enjoyed sketching and painting in watercolour. His story is told in 
“The Best Secret Serviceman We Had’ by Steve Dorril, (Lobster, 
no.28, February 1995). 


JOHN JOHNNY) (BUDGIE) JOSEPH BYRNE (1939-1999) 
was born in West Horsley, England. He began his football career 
playing for Epsom and then Guildford before moving to Crystal 
Palace when he was seventeen. In the 1960-1 season, Johnny 
scored 31 of Palace’s 110 goals. Ron Greenwood paid a then 
record transfer fee of £65,000 to take Johnny to First Division 
West Ham United (The Hammers) in 1961, after he had scored 
a record 96 goals for Palace. Johnny got his first and second 
England goal in the 1-8 England win over Switzerland, and he 
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then won Hammer of the Year Award for the 1963-4 season as 
the Hammers won the FA Cup. In May 1964, Johnny scored a 
hat trick in England’s 4-3 win over Portugal. In 1964-5, he was 
in the Hammers team that won the UEFA Cup Winners’ Cup. 
Johnny left West Ham in 1967 to return to Crystal Palace. In 1969 
he moved to Fulham and in 1970 to South Africa to play for 
Durban City. Johnny went on to become manager of Durban 
City. He spent most of his coaching career at Hellenic in Cape 
Town, even playing for them during an injury crisis in 1980. He 
also coached at Cape Town Spurs and for Michau Warriors in 
Port Elizabeth. Johnny died in Cape Town, South Africa. 


JOHN JOSEPH BYRNE (1926-2009) was born in Dublin Put 
up for adoption, he was raised in Dalkey, Dublin by Nicholas and 
Margaret Keyes. He changed his name to John Keyes Byrne in 
their honour. Writing under the pen name of Hugh Leonard, his 
first professional production was The Big Birthday Suit, which was 
staged by the Abbey Theatre in 1956. John lived in Manchester 
in the 1960s when he worked for Granada Television but he 
returned to live in Dalkey in 1970. Among his most famed ‘TV 
adaptations were Nicholas Nickleby, Wuthering Heights, and Strumpet 
City. Three of John’s plays have appeared on Broadway: The Au 
Pair Man (1973), Da (1978), and A Lafe (1980). Da won both the 
Tony Award and the Drama Desk Award for Best Play and was 
made into a film in 1988. In 1984 John learnt that his accountant, 
Russell Murphy, had embezzled IR ||258,000 from him. Disliking 
broadcaster Gay Byrne, Brendan O’Connor asked him if it galled 
him that Gay Byrne was now writing his old newspaper column. 
John replied, “It would gall me more if he was any good at it.” A 
critic of the IRA, in 1994 John appeared in a televised interview 
with Gerry Adams. John wrote autobiographical volumes, Home 
Before Night (1979) and Out After Dark (1989). He died in Dalkey at 
the age of eighty-two, leaving an estate of €1.5 million. 


JOHN JOSEPH GABRIEL O’BYRNE (b.1878), French naval 


officer, and a member of the St. Géry family was taken prisoner 
in World War I. He was created a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, 24 March 1917. 


JOHN LINDLEY BYRNE (b.1950) was born in West Bromwich, 
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England, the son of Frank and Elsie Byrne. Brought up in Walsall, 
when he was eight years old the family emigrated to Canada. He 
is now highly regarded as a comic book creator. John left college 
in 1973 without graduating but the following year he illustrated a 
story by Al Hewetson for the horror magazine Nightmare. After 
that he became increasingly involved as an artist for Marvel and 
DC Comics. John worked on such famous creations as Superman 
and The Hulk, recetving many awards for his work despite being 
colour-blind. John has referred to his seeming ability to predict 
some events in his work as “The Byrne Curse.” His work antici- 
pated the New York blackout, an earthquake in Japan, and the 
death of a princess named Diana. He was married to the actress 
and photographer Andrea Braun for fifteen years. 


JOHN R. BYRNE of Everson, Fayette, Pennsylvania, was a dele- 
gate to the Republican Party National Convention in 1924 and 
1928. 


JOHN WILLIAM BYRNES (1913-1985) was born in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. He was a Republican member of the United 
States House of Representatives from 1945 until 1973. He died 
12 January 1985 in Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


JOSEPH BURNS (1800-1875) served as a Congressman for 
Ohio’s 15th District in the United States House of Representa- 
tives from 1857 to 1859. He was also a State Court Judge. 


JOSEPH BYRNE teaches at Maynooth. He is co-author with 
Desmond J. Byrne of War and Peace: the Survival of the Talbots of 
Malahide, 1641—71 (Irish Academic Press, 1997). 


JOSEPH BYRNE (1803-1945) was a son of Patrick Byrne and 
his wife Margaret O’Neill of Market Square, Bagenalstown, Co. 
Carlow. Patrick had been born in Ballinree, Myshall, Co. Carlow. 
He received his BA in 1890 at the Royal University of Ireland 
before emigrating to New York. By 1895 Joseph had gained his 
MA and M.D and by 1897 he had also qualified as a barrister. He 
became Commissioner of Hospitals in New York. Married twice, 
Joseph died 13 May 1945, leaving a Trust Fund to benefit schools 
in Myshall in memory of his parents. 
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JOSEPH (JOE) BYRNE (1857-1880) was a member of the noto- 
rious Ned Kelly gang. He was the son of Patrick Byrne, and 
erandson of Joseph Byrne of Co. Carlow, Ireland. In 1849 Patrick 
left Ireland to join his father Joseph, who had been transported to 
Australia as a convict in 1834. In 1949 Joseph was living in Goul- 
burn. In 1855 Patrick got married at the Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paulin Goulburn, to a Co. Galway woman, and the family 
moved to Sebastopol, Victoria, a small gold mining settlement. 

Joe was born in November 1857 in the village of Woolshed, 
near Beechworth, and started school in 1862, where he was 
praised for his writing. It was at Woolshed Catholic school that he 
became friends with Aaron Sherritt, another future member of 
the Kelly gang. Joe’s father Patrick died in 1869, without having 
made his fortune. 

As a young man Joe is said to have learned Cantonese from the 
Chinese gold diggers and to have smoked opium with them. He 
was a good shot, a skilled horseman and bushman. Joe Byrne and 
Aaron Sherritt were sentenced to six months in Beechworth Jail 
for theft of a bullock. It was there that they met Jim Kelly, a 
brother of Ned and Dan Kelly. By 1876 Joe and Ned were good 
friends and the gang began as a partnership working a gold 
digging at Bullock Creek. 

On 15 April 1878 Constable Fitzpatrick appeared at the Kelly 
home attempting to arrest Ned Kelly claiming that he had shot 
him. Ned’s mother, Ellen, struck Fitzpatrick over the head with a 
shovel, and Ned and Dan fled. A £100 pound bounty was placed 
on them, with Elen Kelly receiving three years hard labour for 
assaulting Fitzpatrick. The Kelly brothers, along with Joe Byrne 
and Steve Hart ambushed four policemen searching for the Kellys 
at Stringybark Creek on 26 October 1878. Three police were shot 
dead, Joe Byrne killing Trooper Scanlon. The gang were officially 
outlawed on 15 November 1878 with a price of £2,000 on their 
heads. By this time, Ned was the leader of this group of 
bushrangers, and Joe his lieutenant. They robbed the National 
Bank of Australia at Euroa taking over £2,000. Following this, Joe 
wrote a letter on Ned’s behalf claiming that the Kelly family had 
been victims of injustice. ‘The police illegally interned more than 
twenty alleged supporters of the Kellys between January and April 
1879. Between Joe’s letter and the police action, public opinion 
began to lean in favour of the Kelly gang and Joe began 
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composing popular ballads recounting their exploits. 

In the wake of this popular support Joe wrote what became 
known as The Jerilderie Letter, which proposed the establishment of 
a Republic of North-eastern Victoria. The gang raided the Bank 
of New South Wales at Jerilderie 10 February 1879 dressed as 
policemen, taking another £2,000. All efforts to capture them 
failed, with Joe openly visiting his family. The reward for their 
capture was dramatically increased to £8,000. 

Sherritt had been asked to pose as an informer to give false infor- 
mation that the gang were heading for Goulburn River when in 
fact they were raiding the bank at Jerilderie. However, as Ned and 
Joe were planning a bank raid on Benalla in 1880 both of them 
had concerns that Sherritt had turned. ‘The crisis came to a head 
when Joe murdered Sherritt on 26 June 1880. On the next day the 
gang invaded the town of Glenrowan, removing railway tracks and 
holding over sixty townsfolk hostage. ‘Tom Curnow, a local teacher 
who was trusted by Ned, escaped to warn the train and the police 
were notified. On 28 June 1880 thirty-four policemen laid siege 
to the gang in the Glenrowan Hotel, where they were drinking 
along with many of the townsfolk. It was at this point that the gang 
put on their now famous ‘suits of armour’. Joe and Ned are 
believed to have designed these together. Joe was fatally wounded 
during the siege, his last words reportedly being, “Here’s to the 
bold Kelly Gang,” or “Many more years in the bush for the Kelly 
Gang.” Joe’s body was hung as a trophy on the door of the police 
lock-up at Benalla and photographed by the press the following 
day. Dan Kelly and Steve Hart took poison on the day of the siege 
but Ned Kelly was captured and sent for trial at Melbourne. 

Joe’s family were afraid to claim his body leaving the police to 
bury him, which they did with government approval, amid fears 
that a public funeral spark an open rebellion. Ned Kelly was 
hanged on 11 November 1880. The story remains popular, with 
the 2001 Booker Prize being awarded to Peter Carey for his True 
Eistory of the Kelly Gang, which was inspired by Joe Byrne’s writings. 
Orlando Bloom played the part of. Joe Byrne in the 2003 film Ned 
Kelly. 


JOSEPH BYRNE of Bismark, Burleigh, North Dakota was an 
alternate delegate to the Democratic Party National Conventions 
of 1940 and 1944. 
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JOSEPH A. BYRNE, a former officer in the United States 
Marine Corps served on the staff of the Commanding General, 
lst Marine Air Wing. Joseph served as a member of the U.S. State 
Department Foreign Service Delegation to the Panama Canal 
from 1987 to 1993. He was awarded the Meritorious Honor in 
1995. 


JOSEPH ALOYSIUS BYRNE (1874-1942). Brigadier-General 
Sir John Aloysius Byrne CGMG, KBE CB was son of Dr J. Byrne, 
Deputy Lord Lieutenant for Co. Londonderry. He was educated 
at St. George’s College, Weybridge and Maison de Melle, 
Belgium. Joseph joined the Inniskilling Fusiliers in 1893. He was 
wounded at the Siege of Ladysmith in the Boer War. John was 
appointed Deputy Adjutant-General of the Irish Command, 
British Army during the Easter Rising of 1916. He was afterwards 
Inspector-General of the Royal Inish Constabulary 1916-20. 
John was appointed Governor of the Seychelles 1922-7, Sierra 
Leone, 1927-31, and Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Kenya 1931-7. In 1908 he married Marjorie Joseph (d.1960) and 
had one daughter. Sir John died in Surrey, England. 


JOSEPH M. BYRNE Jr. of Newark, Essex, New Jersey, was a 
delegate to the Democratic Party National Convention in 1948. 


JOSEPH M. BYRNE of Philadelphia was an alternate delegate 
to the Democratic Party National Convention in 1964. 


JOSEPH P. BYRNE of New York was a Republican Party candi- 
date for the U.S. House of Representatives for New York 6th 
District, in 1932. 


JOSEPH PATRICK BYRNE 1843-1901). In the Austrahan 
Dictionary of Biography (Online Edition, 2006), published by the 
Australian National University, C,J. Duffy outlines the life of 
Bishop Joseph Patrick Byrne. He was born in Dublin, the son of 
Patrick and Maria Byrne. Studying first at St. Lawrence O’Toole 
College and Rouen Seminary he was ordained in 1865 and volun- 
teered his services to Dr. M. Quinn, the newly appointed first 
bishop of Bathurst, Australia. Later, Bishop Murray sought his 
services to administer his Maitland diocese during his absence in 
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Europe from 1869 to 1873 and on Murray’s return Joseph was 
appointed vicar-general to Quinn and president of the seminary 
and lay college of St. Charles Borromeo. Joseph was consecrated 
bishop of Bathurst in 1885, governing the diocese for fifteen years. 
A testimonial was organised for him on 6 January 1901 and he 
died six days later. 


JOSEPH WELLINGTON BYRNS Sr., (1869-1936) was born 
20 July 1869 in Cedar Hill, Robertson, ‘Tennessee, the son of 
James Henry Byrns and Mary Emily Jackson. He graduated in 
law at Vanderbilt University and was elected to the Tennessee 
House of Representatives in 1894. In 1900 he was elected to the 
Tennessee State Senate and in 1902 he ran for district attorney of 
Davidson, ‘Tennessee but suffered his only political defeat. Joseph 
was elected asa U.S. Representative in 1909, serving in the House 
for the rest of his life. Chairman of the Democratic Party Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee from 1928-35, in 1931 he was 
appointed chairman of the House Appropriations Committee 
and in 1933 became House Majority Leader. Joseph was Speaker 
of the House when he died in Washington, DC., 4 June 1936. His 
funeral was attended by President Roosevelt and he was interred 
at Mount Olivet Cemetery in Nashville. His son Jo Byrns, Jr., later 
served a single term in the House. 


JOSH BYRNE (b.1984) was born in Los Angeles, California. As 
an actor he is best known for his role as Brendan Lambert on the 
ABC family sitcom Step by Step. His other television credits include 
Who’s The Boss?, and The Family Man, as wellas the film Mr Saturday 
Night. 


JOSH BYRNES grew up in Washington, DC. A graduate of 
Haverford College, he began his baseball career as an intern for 
the Cleveland Indians in 1994. In 1999 he became assistant 
general manager for the Colorado Rockies. In 2005 he was 
appointed general manager of the Major League Baseball team 
the Arizona Diamondbacks. 


JUSTIN HILARY O’BYRNE (1912-1993) was born in 
Launceton, Tasmania. At the age of eighteen, during the Great 
Depression, he travelled to Queensland, Australia, where he spent 
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ten years working a variety of jobs including drover, fencer, 
bullock driver, tank sinker, and station overseer. With World War 
II he enlisted in the Royal Australian Air Force in 1940 as a pilot, 
becoming a member of the No. 452 Squadron RAAF that oper- 
ated with No. 11 Group RAF during the Battle of Britain. He was 
shot down over France in 1941 and was a prisoner of war in the 
Stalag Luft II prison camp in Germany for three years and nine 
months. 

Following the war, Justin represented Tasmania as a member 
of the Labor Party in the Federal Senate from 1947-81. Justin was 
elected President of the Senate on 9 July 1974 and held this office 
until the Dismissal of the Whitlam government on 11 November 
1975. Senator Robert Ray said that: 


Justin presided over the Senate during one of the most tumultuous 
and still controversial periods in Australian politics. The fact that 
there was not one dissent from his rulings, nor any vote of no confi- 
dence, is a testament to his performance and the high regard in which 
he was held by those on both sides of the chamber. 


Justin retired in 1981 as the longest-serving member of the 
Senate,. In 1984 he was made an Officer of the Order of Australia 
in recognition of his service to politics. He died 10 November 
1993, and a state funeral was held at the Church of the Apostles 
in Launceston. A portrait of him is hung in the Australian Senate. 


KATHERINE BYRNE of Putnam, Windham, Connecticut, was 
a delegate to the Republican Party National Conventions of 1924, 
1928, 1932, 1936, and 1940. She was a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee 1932-40 and vice-chair of Connecticut 
Republican Party. 


KATHLEEN A. BYRNE of Jamestown, Chautauqua, New 
York, was a delegate to the Democratic Party National Conven- 
tion in 1980 and 1984. 


KENNETH BURNS (1918-1989) was born in Conasauga, 
Tennessee. In 1936, he met Henry Haynes, a fellow American 
county music performer, and together they formed the comedic 
musical double act “Homer and Jethro”. Kenneth was an accom- 
plished mandolin player, an influence in his own right upon a new 
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generation of bluegrass musicians. He died in Evanston, Illinois 
and was posthumously inducted into the Country Music Hall of 
Fame in 2001. 


KIER BYRNES is the founding member of the punk-country 
band Three Day Threshold. He won the “Best Other Instru- 
ment” award for banjo five times, 2000-5. In 2004, he was 
co-winner for “Best Stage Presence” from The Noise with 
Amanda Palmer of The Dresden Dolls. Kier also plays hockey 
with The Boston Rockers, and is founder of ‘Rodfest’ which has 
raised over $45,000 through a series of benefit events for chari- 
table groups. 


KRISTINE BYRNE artist and poet, was born in Dun Laoghaire, 
Dublin, the daughter of Patrick Byrne, a barrister, Irish speaker 
and writer, and Else Maas from Den Haag, Nederland. Stepfa- 
ther James K. Walton brought her up, the family travelling 
constantly until her teens, when they settled in Ireland. Kristine 
has one son Davy-Taig Byrne who is in the hospitality business. 
Kristine gained her BA in London’s Central School of Art and 
Design, and MA at Chelsea School of Art. After living for some 
years in London, she moved to southern Portugal where she 
worked and exhibited for eleven years. Kristine returned to live 
in Ireland in 1993. Holding strong views that art and money have 
no connection she stands against art as an investment, no longer 
selling her work, but choosing to display in five allocated gallery 
spaces in her Co. Wicklow garden. She has previously exhibited 
in London, Portugal and Dublin, her last exhibition being in the 
now defunct Dame Street Gallery in Dublin. Kristine has always 
written poetry, and has begun to illustrate her shorter poem. She 
loves her country garden and exploring large cities such as Rome, 
New York, London, and Amsterdam. Some of her poetry may be 
found on ‘YouTube Poems Penny Each’ and some of her artworks 
can be seen at www.sweet-fine-art.com. 


LAR O’BYRNE (b.1926) was born in Dublin. He played football 
for Shamrock Rovers in 1946 and later for Drumcondra, retiring 
in 1960. He won a senior cap for Ireland in 1949 and has repre- 
sented the League of Ireland four times. 
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LARRY BYRNE was an Irish footballer who played for the 
Dublin Football Club, the Bohemians. Larry kept goal for the 
then amateur club from 1914 to 1922. Remarkably, he was not 
only goalkeeper but he was also sometimes the club’s penalty 
taker. 


LAVINIA BYRNE (b.1947) was born 10 March 1947 in 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, a great-granddaughter of the noted 
sportsman, James Frederick Byrne (1871-1954). She is famous in 
her own right as a writer and broadcaster. In 1964 Lavinia joined 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and as a nun, she read 
Modern Languages at London University gaining her B.A. in 
French and Spanish. From 1971 to 1985 she taught modern 
languages at various convent schools before going on to teach at 
the University of London’s Institute of Spirituality at Heythrop 
College. Her book, Woman at the Altar (1993) presenting an argu- 
ment for women priests, caused controversy and the Vatican 
ordered her publishers in the U.S.A. to pulp the work. In the 
meantime pressure was placed upon The Institute to silence 
Lavinia upon the subject. In July 1997 the University of Birm- 
ingham recognized her as an Honorary Doctor of Divinity. 
Lavinia eventually felt that she had to leave the Institute, which 
she did in 2000 after thirty-five years. Lavinia continued to 
campaign on social issues, and to teach until 2003 at Westcott 
House, Cambridge. For two years she worked as a reporter for 
The Wells Journal. Lavinia had presented over one hundred Thought 
Jor the Day programmes on BBC Radio 4 since 1988, as well as 
contributing to Words of Faith on the BBC World Service. Never- 
theless the BBC axed Lavinia as being ‘too religious’. Despite her 
troubles with the Church Lavinia remained a Catholic. Lavinia 
settled in Somerset, and in 2006-7 she was Chaplain to the Mayor 
of Wells. In 2007 she was elected to Wells City Council as an Inde- 
pendent counsellor. She wrote her story in The Journey is My Home 
(2000). 


LEE BYRNE (b.1980) was born in Bridgend, Wales. A top class 
Welsh Rugby Union footballer, he has played for the Welsh 
Nation ‘Team, and has been capped nineteen times. He played for 
the Llanelli Scarlets from 2003 to 2006 before moving on to join 
the Ospreys. 
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LEO CHRISTOPHER BYRNE (1908-1974) was born in Saint 
Louis, Missouri. Leo was ordained to the priesthood on 10 June 
1933, for the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Saint Louis. In May 
1954 he was appointed auxiliary bishop of the Archdiocese of 
Saint Louis and in 1961 coadjutor bishop of the Diocese of 
Wichita, Kansas. He finally became coadjutor archbishop of the 
Saint Paul-Minneapolis Archdiocese. 


LESLIE LARKIN BYRNE (b.1946) was born in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. She is a former member of the United States House of 
Representatives from Virginia, and was the first woman elected 
to the U.S. Congress from the Commonwealth of Virginia (1993— 
5). Leslie married Larry Byrne, President of Byrne and Associates, 
an international consulting firm. 


LIAM BYRNE is the author of A History of Aviation in Ireland (Black- 
water Press, 1980). 


LIAM DOMINIC BYRNE (b.1970) was born in Warrington, 
England. He studied Politics and Modern History at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester and went on to Harvard Business School as a 
Fulbright Scholar. Liam is a member of the British Labour Party 
and became MP for Birmingham Hodge Hill in 2004. In 2008, 
he was promoted to the post of Minister for the Gabinet Office, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and member of the Privy 
Council. A campaigner for road safety, he himselfwas fined £100 
for using a mobile phone while driving. Liam and his wife Sarah 
have three children. 


LOUIS ALEXANDER BYRNE (1857-1879) was the son of 
Richard Clark Byrne, an Irish ship-owner and merchant and his 
wife Maria. Louis was born in Ireland, but the family moved to 
Cardiff, Wales. Louis went to South Africa to work for the govern- 
ment as a civilian in the Army Commissariat and ‘Transport 
Department in the Battle of Rorke’s Drift, he volunteered and was 
appointed as Acting Commissariat Officer. 

The Zulu nation had been formed in the 1820s, in what 
became Natal Province, South Africa. Having conquered the 
surrounding Neuni tribes they came into conflict with the Boers 
in the 1830s. The Britain Empire annexed the Transvaal in 1879 
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amid Zulu-Boer disputes over the possession of lands on the 
Transvaal border. King Cetewayo of the Zulus was called upon 
by the British to disband his army on the grounds of his oppres- 
sive rule but Cetewayo refused and the British crossed into 
Zululand in January 1879 with five columns under the command 
of Lord Chelmsford. One of these, a camp of almost 1,800 men, 
was massacred at Isandhlwana by 20,000 Zulus on 22 January in 
one of the worst defeats suffered by Imperial troops in the nine- 
teenth century. ‘This was followed by the famous siege at Rorke’s 
Drift when 4,000 Zulu impi attacked the outpost. ‘The troops had 
only time to throw up a low wall of grain-filled sacks before the 
Zulus attacked. 

Louis Byrne was killed by a bullet in the head while giving water 
to wounded Corporal Scammell. As Corporal Christian Schiess 
witnessed this, he jumped over the barricades into the Zulu foray 
and killed the sniper. Donald R. Morris tells the story in The 
Washing of the Spears: A History of the Rise of the Zulu Nation Under Shaka 
and Its Fall in the Kulu War of 1879 (Da Capo Press, 1998), 
describing how during the height of the assault: 


Young Byrne, who had been working on the inner wall, picked up 
Dalton’s rifle and took his place in the line. Bromhead had also taken 
a rifle and posted himself behind the line to back it up. Behind him 
stood “B” Company’s drummer, James Keefe, who had already lost 
his helmet to a chance shot and had tied his handkerchief around the 
scratch on his head. Corporal Scammell of the NNC had been a 
patient in the hospital but he had joined the men firing along the front 
wall. A bullet from the snipers on the Oskarberg caught him in the 
back, and he had fallen at Byrne’s feet moaning for water. Byrne put 
his rifle down and opened his canteen. He bent over and then fell dead 
across Scammell, shot through the head. 

There was little Chard could do for the moment, so he stepped into 
the gap the two men had left and picked up Byrne’s bloodied rifle to 
fire at the rushes himself. His shell jacket had no pockets and his belt 
no pouches, and he soon expended the handful of cartridges he had 
snatched up. Scammell had pulled himself free of Byrne’s body and 
dragged himself clear. He saw Chard looking for more ammunition 
and crawled over to hand him packets from his own pouches. 


Eleven men were subsequently awarded the Victoria Cross and 
Louis was mentioned in despatches for his bravery and conduct. 
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His name appears on the monument at KwaZulu-Natal. His 
death was reported in The Graphic of 28 June 1879: 


ASSISTANT COMMISSARY LOUIS ALEXANDER BYRNE: One of the gallant 
defenders of Rorke’s Drift, was only twenty-two years of age, and was 
the fifth son of Mr. Richard Clark Byrne, of Cardiff. From the 
commencement of hostilities he had been most eager to take part in 
the defence, and during the attack he behaved most gallantly; his 
name being included in Lieut. Chard’s report to Lord Chelmsford as 
one of those who had most distinguished themselves. ‘The attack on 
the little hastily constructed fort commenced about 4 p.m., and in the 
course of the first two hours the Zulus obtained possession of a portion 
of the lines, so that the defenders were exposed to a cross fire. Soon 
after this one of the men who was in an exposed position received a 
severe wound, and cried out for a drink of water, Mr. Byrne, who had 
been using his rifle splendidly, happened to be close by, and imme- 
diately fetched it for him, and it was while holding the cup to the lips 
of his wounded comrade that a Zulu bullet struck him in the head. 
He fell without a cry, and apparently died without a pang, and his 
body, with that of other gallant soldiers who fell in the same engage- 
ment, lies buried close by the Fort, the place being at present marked 
only by simple wooden cross. 


Louis figures in the painting The Defence of Rorke’s Drift (1880) by 
Lady Elizabeth Butler (1846-1933). The Zulus were defeated at 
Ulundi in July 1879 and Zululand was eventually annexed by 
Britain and incorporated in Natal in 1897. Louis had a brother, 
Alfred Byrne. 


LORNA BYRNE (1897-1989) was born at Quirindi, New South 
Wales, Australia, as the youngest of ten children of schoolteacher 
James Byrne and his wife Margaret Crennan. She and Margaret 
Brebner were the first women to graduate in agricultural science 
at the University of Sydney. In 1927 she joined the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture’s “Better Farming ‘Train’ as was 
the first female member of staff. A highly popular lecturer, broad- 
caster, and educator, Lorna was awarded the King George V 
silver jubilee medal in 1935. She was a major in the Australian 
Women’s Army during World War II. Following the war Lorna 
headed the women’s extension service of the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture. In 1948 Ethel married retired master 
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mariner, Stanley Ward Hayter (1880-1951). Devastated upon 
Stanley’s death in 1951, Ethel travelled. Between 1953 and 1966 
Lorna presented Country Women’s Session, later known as farm and 
Home, for Australian Broadcasting. In 1958 Lorna led an official 
delegation of Australian women to China, visiting factories and 
farms and meeting Mao Zedong. In 1978 she was appointed a 
fellow of the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. The Australian 
Institute of Agricultural Science & Technology sponsors the 
Lorna Byrne Leadership Award for students of agriculture in New 
South Wales. 


LUCY BURNS (1879-1966), a daughter of Irishman Edward 
Burns, was born in Brooklyn, New York into a family of seven 
siblings. All the children were educated on equal terms regardless 
of sex. She received her B.A. in English at Vassar College, before 
goring to Yale to study etymology. After teaching for a time she 
continued her studies, first at the University of Berlin in Germany 
and then in 1909 she went to England to continue studying at 
Oxford 

It was here that she encountered the women’s suffrage move- 
ment, inspiring her to joi the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. She met Alice Paul, a fellow United States citizen, in a 
police station in London, after both had been arrested while 
protesting outside Parliament. Lucy and Alice became friends and 
both of them knew and assisted Emmeline Pankhurst, Lucy 
receiving an award from the Suffragette Movement in acknowl- 
edgment of her efforts. Lucy eventually returned to the United 
States with Alice Paul, both of them determined to campaign for 
women’s’ rights. In April 1913 they formed the Congressional 
Union for Women’s Suffrage, which later became the National 
Woman’s Party. ‘The movement organized a 5,000 strong march 
in Washington DC on President Woodrow Wilson’s inaugural 
day. Apart from being a key organiser within the Congressional 
Union, Lucy was also editor of The Suffragist. She was arrested and 
prosecuted many times, spending more time in prison for the 
cause of universal suffrage than any other woman of her time. 

On 4 December 1916, Lucy along with four other women 
occupied the front row of the visitors’ gallery during President 
Wilson’s formal address to Congress to enable them to unfurl a 
banner with the question, ‘Mr. President, What Will You Do for 
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Woman Suffrage?’ In January 1917 she was organising pickets in 
front of the White House. Lucy particularly targeted the Russian 
diplomat visiting President Wilson on 20 June 1917. She 
proclaimed that the United States was not a democracy, contin- 
uing to deprive twenty million female citizens of the right to vote. 
The crowd turned on her, but Lucy was back two days later to 
protest once more. She and other suffragists were arrested for 
obstructing traffic, and imprisoned in the Occoquan Workhouse. 
Learning of the severe treatment of Alice Paul, Lucy and thirteen 
other suffragists initiated a hunger strike. After three weeks, she 
had to endure the torture of being force-fed. On 15 November 
1917 Lucy was reprimanded for calling out to other inmates, her 
arms were handcuffed above her head in her cell, and she was 
beaten, in what she later called the “Night of Terror.” Released 
in 1919, Lucy organised a tour called the “Prison Special” to bring 
to public attention the plight of suffragists in prison. 

When universal suffrage was granted in 1920 Lucy retired from 
politics and moved back to be with her family in Brooklyn. She 
adopted and brought up her orphaned niece, spending the rest of 
her life in service to the Catholic Church. The Lucy Burns Activist 
Award is given every year in Brooklyn, in her honour, to those 
who continue to make a difference to Women’s rights. The Lucy 
Burns Institute in Madison, Wisconsin, is also named in her 
memory. 


LURLEEN BRIGHAM BURNS (1926-1968). Lurleen Brigham 
Burns was born to Henry Morgan Burns and his wife Janie 
(Estelle) Burroughs of Fosters in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. The Burns 
family were among the first settlers in ‘Tuscaloosa County, but 
despite farming a small way, were relatively poor. Henry Burns 
worked as a bargeman and then crane operator. Lurleen was 
sixteen and working in a shop when she first met twenty-four- 
year-old university graduate George C. Wallace (1919-1998). 
George was about to join the United States Army Air Corps, but 
on basic training he contracted meningitis and was sent home to 
Tuscaloosa to convalesce. Lurleen and George married while he 
was on furlough, on 21 May 1943. After military service, George 
embarked upon a career in politics, seeing himself as a possible 
candidate for the presidency one day, but between George’s long 
absences and affairs, the marriage hit a crisis point in the 1950s 
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and at one point Lurleen seriously considered divorcing George. 

In 1963 George became Governor of Alabama and Lurleen 
First Lady of Alabama. By state law he could not be elected for 
consecutive terms, so George set Lurleen to campaign for 
governor. Lurleen won the election, and was inaugurated on 16 
January 1967, as the 46th governor of Alabama and the first 
female governor. Although there was little secret that she was a 
mere figurehead for George, with him remaining in de facto control 
of the governor’s office, however, Lurleen, who was dying of 
cancer, made a considerable impact in her own right by focusing 
on mental health issues and Alabama’s neglect of the mentally ill. 
One of her first major acts was to tour Tuscaloosa’s mental insti- 
tutions in February 1967 to draw attention to the shocking 
conditions patients had to endure. On a wider scale she 
campaigned for Alabama to adopt Kentucky’s park system, with 
more focus on recreational facilities. She was also a champion of 
better care for the elderly. To further these causes Lurleen 
proposed a $43 million bond issue, which was approved in 
December 1967. Unfortunately Lurleen died in office after only 
sixteen months of service, on 7 May 1968. In 1973, Lurleen was 
posthumously inducted into the Alabama Women’s Hall of Fame. 
The couple had four children. George served twice more as 
governor, 1971-79 and 1983-87. 


M,J. BYRNES S,J., was a Jesuit priest-poet who lived in the 
United States. He contributed poems to the rsh Monthly for 
several years. Reference to this poet is to be found in The Poets of 
Treland: A Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of Irish Writers of 
English Verse (D,J. O’ Donoghue, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1912). 


MAIREAD BYRNE (b.1957) Dublin born poet and playwright. 
Mairéad studied at University College and ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin before going to the USA to read for her MA and Ph.D. at 
Purdue University. Mairéad is now an associate professor of 
poetry and poetics at Rhode Island School of Design. She previ- 
ously worked as a freelance journalist in Ireland until 1986 and in 
the United States for another two years. Mairéad, an admirer of 
Samuel Beckett and Flann O’Brien. Her collections of poetry 
include: The Best of (What’s Left of) Heaven (2010), Talk Poetry (2007), 
SOS Poetry (2007), and Nelson & The Huruburu Bird (2003). Among 
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other works she has also written two plays, The Golden Hair (1982), 
and Safe Home (1985). 


MARGARITA O’BYRNE CURTIS (b.1952) was born in Cali, 
Colombia. She moved to New Orleans with her family when she 
was twelve. Margarita received her doctorate in Romance 
Languages and Literature from Harvard University. ‘Teaching at 
Harvard, she won the Certificate of Distinction in Teaching from 
the Derek Bok Center for Teaching and Learning for four consec- 
utive years. She was then a faculty member at Phillips Andover 
Academy for sixteen years, eventually serving as Dean of Studies. 
Margareta became Deerfield Academy’s 55th Head of School in 
2006. Deerfield, in Massachusetts, USA, is one of the most pres- 
tigious schools in the United States. Margareta initiated an 
experimental schedule reform to begin teaching later in the 
daytime so as to enable teenage students to receive at least nine 
and a quarter hours of sleep a night. The schedule, although 
controversial, was proven a success. She is the author of Guia De 
Lectura: Notas Vocabulario Y Fjercicio Para el Coronel no Tiene Quien le 
Escriba de Gabriel Garcia Marquez (1994). 


MARK BYRNE, a son of former England international and West 
Ham United footballer, Johnny Byrne and a brother to South 
African footballer David Byrne, was also a professional player and 


manager in South Africa, and former head coach of Italian club 
Udinese. 


MARK JOHN BYRNES (b.1982) was born in Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. He was captain of the Australian Under- 
17 soccer team. He has also won a NSL championship medal with 
Perth Glory. After playing for Salzburg in Austria Mark returned 
to Australia to form part of Melbourne Victory’s A-League 2005— 
6 squad. 


MARTHA BYRNE of Manhattan, New York was a delegate to 
the Democratic Party National Conventions of 1920, 1924, 1932 
(alternate), 1936 (alternate), and 1940 (alternate). She was also a 
delegate to the New York party convention held to ratify the 21st 
amendment in 1933. 
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MARTIN (FARMER) BURNS (1861-1937) was a professional 
Wrestler born in a log cabin in Cedar County, Iowa in the wake 
of the American Civil War. The family surname was originally 
Byrne. He was given the nickname “Farmer” in Chicago in 1889 
when he took up a $25.00 offer for anyone who could last fifteen 
minutes with two celebrity wrestlers Mocked and jeered as he 
climbed into the ring, somebody called him “Farmer” but he won 
his $25.00. Farmer won the world wrestling title in 1895 and held 
it until 1897. He is said to have held the light heavyweight title in 
1908. Farmer died in Council Bluffs in 1937 and in 2001 he was 
inducted into the International Wrestling Institute and Museum 
Hall of Fame. The following year he was inducted into the 
Wrestling Observer Newsletter Hall of Fame, and the year after that 
he was inducted into The Professional Wrestling Hall of 
Fame. Martin and his wife Amelia Hafemeister (d.1930) had 
two sons, Raymond and Charlie, who became musicians in 
Chicago, and daughters, Mayme (d.1932) and Cecelia. His 
obituary reads: 


“Farmer” Burns is Dead: Residents of this vicinity and Big Rock 
were grieved Saturday when a radio new broadcast flashed the word 
that Martin “Farmer” Burns, 76, had passed away Friday night, Jan. 
8th, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Cecelia Beam, in Council 
Bluffs. 

His body lay in state Saturday at a mortuary in that city, where 
hundreds of his old friends and wrestling fans gathered to pay final 
tribute to this man who has long been known as the dean of Amer- 
ican wrestlers. 

On an early morning train Monday his remains were brought to 
Wheatland, where lifelong friends and the few surviving companions 
of his boyhood days gathered at the Balster funeral home to follow 
the funeral cortege to Toronto, where funeral services were held at 
St. James Catholic church, conducted by Rev. Father M. J. Flood of 
Council Bluffs, assisted by Rev. Father Horan. Burial was made in 
the Burns family lot in St. James Cemetery, Toronto. 

Pall bearers were Francis Ryan, John L. O’Neill, Joe Flynn and 
Emil Doehrmann of Big Rock, Ed Siegmund of Wheatland and John 
Sievers of Toronto. 

Accompanying the body were Mrs. Cecelia Beam and Father MJ. 
Flood of Council Bluffs; Raymond and Charles Burns of Chicago: 
and Thomas Burns of Sioux city. 

Martin Burns, known over all America as “Farmer” Burns, was 
born February 15, 1861, in a small log cabin on the banks of Rock 
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Creek, southwest of Wheatland in Springfield township, Cedar 
County, in what has been known for many years as the Limerick 
neighborhood. No trace of the old home remains on what is now part 
of the farm owned by Philip Koch, formerly known as the Jim 
LaGrange farm. 

When Martin was but a lad of eleven years his father, Mike Burns, 
met with accidental death leaving the widowed mother, Mary, with 
a family of two sons and five daughters. 

Educational facilities in those days were meagre, and young 
Martin attended the Limerick school but gave scant heed to books, 
preferring outdoor sports, and principally wrestling. At the age of 
eight he wrestled a companion, James Magrin, three years his senior, 
for his first stake, fifteen cents — and won — and in him then was 
created a desire to excel in that clean athletic sport. 

While he was a rough-and-ready lad and exceedingly muscular for 
his size, he never was a fighter nor a bully in any way, and could take 
grievous handling from larger boys or uneven numbers without trace 
of resentment. This admirable quality is attested by possibly the only 
two persons now living who were schoolmates of Martin Burns, and 
they are Wheatland residents today — Mr. Herman Drost and his 
sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Hillmann. They will tell you that Martin was a 
good boy, full of pranks but always good natured, and it is doubtful if 
anyone ever saw him really angry. 

Forsaking school and to him what were hampering environments, 
he gave up all thoughts of an education at the age of twelve, and for 
the following seven years worked on farms, sawed wood and devoted 
his spare time to wrestling in the various neighborhoods. He was 
working at Denison, Iowa, when he first met a professional wrestler, 
David Grafft, and engaged him in a bout that lasted two hours and 
nineteen minutes, which was declared a draw. 

He next worked in a grading camp and found himself thrown into 
contact with a different class of men — big, brawny men who, because 
of irregular habits, proved just easy practice for this young athlete, 
who early in life had adopted a system of living that he rigidly main- 
tained throughout his life, and to which he always attributed his real 
success. The greater majority of word famed athletes have risen to the 
topmost pinnacle of success, only to hold those honors, but a short 
time because of their failure to regard the simpler rules that Burns laid 
out for himself. During his wrestling career he engaged in over 6000 
bouts and lost only seven. 

He did not drink any liquor, smoke or chew tobacco, drink tea or 
coffee, and he didn’t swear, always claiming that the last was both a 
filthy and senseless habit and the beginning of all bad habits. 

He was married in 1887 to Miss Amelia Hoffmaster of near 
Lowden, and after his marriage he worked for a time as shoveler for 
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his cousin, P.T. Walsh, a Davenport contractor, then later returned 
to farm work near Big Rock. 

At no time did he relinquish his steady training, meeting mat 
contenders at any and all times, and defeating them, until in the fall 
of 1886 he wrestled at Anamosa, Iowa, with Henry Clayton, a profes- 
sional known as “Lewis the Strangler,” who won by the strangle hold 
later barred in wrestling circles. This signal defeat decided Burns to 
give special attention to the muscles of his neck and he developed 
those muscles to the extent that he never found a man who was 
powerful enough to choke him with his bare hands. In fact, he laid a 
wager that he could take a six-foot drop with a hangman’s noose 
about his neck. He wasn’t dropped the entire distance, but the 
photographer who took his picture at the time was plenty flustered 
when Burns kept up a steady conversation during the entire perform- 
ance. 

It was during those early days, too, when Burns was well known as 
the champion “stick puller.” He won $12,000 in matches of that kind. 
Dennis O’Connor, of DeWitt, an old friend of Burns, can relate at 
least one such experience, profitable to both Burns and himself. 

Burns met his second defeat in 1887 at Davenport, when he met 
Tom Connors, English champion, but still later defeated both Lewis 
and Connors. 

It was in 1880 at the Olympic theater in Chicago, when he 
defeated two professionals in his first public appearance in a big city, 
that he was given the title of “Farmer” Burns, by a vaudeville come- 
dian, J.W. Kelly, who pulled a wise crack about “the farmer who hoes 
potatoes and squash and shucks corn,” as Burns came onto the stage 
clad in overalls. The name stuck and he was thereafter known the 
world over as plain “Farmer” Burns. 

Then followed four years when he was engaged with various trav- 
eling shows and in different cities, defeating all comers, until he 
opened a gymnasium in Rock Island, training several hundred pupil. 

In 1894, he again toured the country, sometimes playing the game 
alone, posing as a plain wood sawyer or laborer in order to meet the 
various touted “champions” of that particular district. 

He won the championship title of America April 20, 1895 in a 
match with “Lewis the Strangler,” and two years later won famous 
matches with McLeod and Jenkins, and later in the same year, 1897, 
lost a math to each of them. 

In 1898 he again regained his championship title by defeating Jack 
Rout, and in 1899 met and defeated Hala Adala, “The Terrible 
Turk” in a handicap match. 

The following year, in an exhibition match at Ft. Dodge, Iowa, his 
search of the United Stated from coast to coast for a young man 
whom he could train for the world’s championship crown, ended. He 
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met Frank Gotch, a farmer lad of Humboldt, Iowa, whom he intro- 
duced to his friends in his old home neighborhood as “a young man 
who will be the next world’s champion wrestler, if he will live as I ask 
him to — and no man will very throw him.” How well this writer had 
occasion to remember that introduction to Gotch, who fulfilled every 
expectation of the old “king of grapplers” and became champion of 
the word, holding the title undefeated. 

From 1901 to 1904, “Farmer” Burns conducted a gymnasium in 
Omaha and traveled the country. Then for the next few years he and 
his family lived on the farm at Big Rock, while he made special lecture 
tours and gave wrestling exhibitions over the country. His family then 
consisted of himself, wife, two sons and two daughters. The first-born 
son died in infancy. These children were given the best of schooling 
and were all talented musicians. Neighborhood parties were not 
complete without the “Farmer” who could get more music out of a 
jew’s-harp than one could imagine and his children who excelled at 
the piano and brass instruments. Both the “Farmer” and his estimable 
wife loved dancing, and base ball and was ideal game. He even 
“ducked” a swell banquet given by the Chicago Athletic club to cele- 
brate Gotch’s defeat of Hackenschmidt, “The Russian Lion,” to 
come back to Wheatland to take in a little social dance. “Too many 
boiled shirts, champagne, dollar cigar smoke and rotten stories,” was 
the explanation the “Farmer” gave on that occasion, “beside, I didn’t 
want to miss this dance.” 

“Farmer” Burns and family again took up their residence in 
Omaha in 1909, where he opened a school of wrestling, which he 
conducted for many years. His wife failed in health and was an invalid 
for several years before her death which occurred March 28, 1930. 
His life mate gone, he failed perceptibly, and when his elder daughter, 
Mrs. Mayme Tamiesiea passed away November 7, 1932, his visits 
back here became more infrequent, and the weight of his years of 
strenuous life told on him heavily, and last August was finally forced 
to retire to a home with his younger daughter, Mrs. Cecelie Beam in 
Council Bluffs. His two sons, Raymond and Charles of Chicago; four 
grandchildren; one brother, ‘Tom of Sioux City; a niece, Mrs. Tom 
Walsh of Davenport; and other nieces and nephews also survive him. 

Nearing 76 years of age, this world-famed athlete had been a 
prominent figure in the wrestling game for more than 50 years, and 
although he was only a man of medium build and never weighed over 
170 pounds by his own personal training methods he made it a 
popular sport, elevating it to a degree of clean athletic prowess from 
which it has so definitely degenerated to its lowest possible level within 
the past few years, that it no longer can be termed wrestling. 

“Farmer” Burns and his beloved sport are both gone, and we 
deeply regret their passing. 
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MARY BYRNE lived at Ballyguile Hill, Co. Wicklow. Blind from 
birth, she was author of a poem called The Blind (Dublin, 1789). 
The volume was advertised as costing ‘3s 3d, or such greater price 
as the affluent choose to bestow on poverty.’ It was ‘dedicated to 
the world’. Mary was eighteen when the twenty-four page poem 
was published. Reference to May is to be found in The Poets of 
Ireland: A Bugraphical and Bibliographical Dictionary of Irish Writers of 
English Verse (D,J. O’ Donoghue, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1912). 


MARY ELIZABETH BYRNE (1880-1931) was born 2 July 
1880 in Dublin. She graduated from the National University of 
Ireland in 1905 after being awarded the Chancellor’s gold medal. 
A member of the Royal Irish Academy, she helped to compile the 
catalogue. Mary was a co-author of the Old and Mid-Insh Dictionary 
and the Dictionary of the Trish Language, also writing a treatise on 
England in the Age of Ghaucer. She is most famous however for her 
translation of the eighth century Irish monastic hymn by Dallan 
Forgaill, Be Thou My Vision, celebrating St. Patrick’s lighting of the 
paschal fire on the Hill of Slane. Eleanor Henrietta Hull, founder 
of the Inish ‘Text Society, put the text into verse in 1912. Since that 
time Ginny Owens has performed the hymn as a pop song, and 
Van Morrison featured it on his album Hymns to the Silence. Mary 
entered a convent and died in Dublin 19 January 1931. 


Be Thou my Vision, O Lord of my heart; 
Naught be all else to me, save that Thou art. 
Thou my best Thought, by day or by night, 
Waking or sleeping, Thy presence my light. 


Be Thou my Wisdom, and Thou my true Word; 
T ever with Thee and Thou with me, Lord; 
Thou my great Father, I Thy true son; 
Thou in me dwelling, and I with Thee one. 


Be Thou my battle Shield, Sword for the fight; 
Be Thou my Dignity, Thou my Delight; 
Thou my soul’s Shelter, Thou my high Tower: 
Raise Thou me heavenward, O Power of my power. 


Riches I heed not, nor man’s empty praise, 
Thou mine Inheritance, now and always: 
Thou and Thou only, first in my heart, 
High King of Heaven, my Treasure Thou art. 
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High King of Heaven, my victory won, 
May I reach Heaven’s joys, O bright Heaven’s Sun! 
Heart of my own heart, whatever befall, 
Still be my Vision, O Ruler of all. 


MARY MARTHA BYRNE (b.1969) was born in Ridgewood, 
New York. Her first acting role was in the Broadway musical 
Anne. In 1987 controversy centred on her role in the soap opera 
As the World Turns, where she played Lily Walsh Snyder because 
of the recording of a love scene before she was eighteen years old. 
Her partner in the scene, Brian Bloom, playing ‘Dusty’, was even 
younger. Martha won the Outstanding Younger Actress Award 
in 1987 and the Outstanding Lead Actress Award in 2001. As a 
singer, she released her first album Martha Byrne in 1996. Her 
second album Woman Thing Music, was again was the subject of 
controversy, because its sponsor insisted that it could only be 
purchased with a pack of cigarettes. Martha eventually withdrew 
endorsement from the music label. In 2006 Martha released her 
third album The Other Side. She married Michael McMahon in 
1994 and the couple have three children, Michael, Maxwell, and 
Annemarie. 


MARY-LOUISA O'BYRNE (f1.1892) (Mary Louisa O’Byrne) was a 
popular nineteenth century novelist who wrote under the pseu- 
donym of Emelobie de Celtis. Fr. Stephen Brown in his Jreland in 
Fiction: A Guide to Irish Novels, Tales, Romances and Folklore (Dublin, 
Maunsel, 1919), referred to her as, “A Dublin lady... died some 
years ago.’ To this brief biography he added, ‘O’Byrnes are the 
heroes of her works of 1883 and 1884...’ Her historical novels 
were highly nationalist, covering the history of Ireland from the 
Norman influx to the 1798 Rebellion. 

Her family are recorded in John O’ Hart’s Pedigrees and she was 
a member of the Byrne of Cabinteely family, the daughter of John 
O’Byrne and Elizabeth O’Brien of Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and 
descendent of John O’ Byrne — “Chevalier O’Byrne of Macon La 
Houringue, Bordeaux” — and Mary Gernon of Gernonstown, Co. 
Louth. 

The O’Byrnes were the focus of her first work, The Pale and the 
Septs or, the Baron of Belgard and the Chiefs of Glenmalure a romance of the 
sixteenth century (2 vols., (Dublin, M.H. Gill & Son, Ist ed 1876, 2nd 
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ed 1887). This was followed by Lezxlip Castle: A romance of the penal 
days of 1690 (Dublin, M.H. Gill & Son, 1883); Zd/-Won Peerages, or 
an Unhallowed Union (Dublin, M.H. Gill & Son, 1884); Art M’Mor- 
rough O’Gavanagh, Prince of Leinster; an historical romance of the fourteenth 
century (Dublin, M.H. Gill & Son, 1885); The Court of Rath Croghan; 
Or, Dead but Not Forgotten (Dublin, M.H. Gill & Son, 1887) and Lord 
Roche’s Daughters of Fermoy founded upon authentic incidents of the 
Cromwellian Eva in Ireland (Dublin, Sealy, Bryers; New York, Pratt, 
1892). 


MATT O’BYRNE was a Gaelic Athletic Association officer in 
Co. Wicklow. The O’Byrne Cup, a football competition held 
between Leinster teams, is named after him. ‘The O’Byrne shield 
was introduced in 2006 as an inter-county competition between 
the losers of the first round of the O’Byrne Cup. 


MATTHEW J. BYRNE was the editor and translator of Philip 
O’Sullivan Beare’s ‘Chapters towards a history of Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth, being a portion of the history of Catholic 
Ireland’ published in Ireland under Elizabeth (Sealy, Bryers & 
Walker, Dublin, 1903) of which he was editor. He also edited The 
Irish War of Defence, 1598-1600: Extracts from the De Hibernia Insula 
Commentarius (1930) and was author of Lebrary Musings (1927). 
Working as a solicitor in Listowel, Co. Kerry, Matthew was a 
devoted historian contributing to both local and national history. 
He wrote many articles for The Kerryman, which published 
Matthew’s transcription and translation of the ‘Desmond Survey 
Calendar’ in 1927 after the original had been destroyed in the 
Four Courts in 1922. 


MATTHEW V. BYRNE AND THE BYRNE DAIRY. In 1932 
during hard times in the Great Depression, Matthew V. Byrne left 
the tyre business run by his brother J.R. Byrne in order to start up 
a dairy. The Byrne Dairy was established in 1933 in Syracuse, 
New York. Matthew married Elizabeth McCarthy and had sons, 
John M. JJack) Byrne (1919-2007) and C. Vincent Byrne. 

Jack, an active Catholic, was president of Byrne Dairy from 
1946 until 1972 during which time the dairy grew from a small 
home delivery business to a major wholesale operation. He had a 
lifelong love of sports and was a noted speed skater, joining the 
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Board of Directors of the United States Olympic Committee. In 
1994 he was inducted into the U.S. Speed Skating Hall of Fame. 
Jack married Ann Virginia Harty in 1941 and the couple had 
seven sons, and four daughters: 1) Kevin (d.1986), 2) Luke, 3) 
Brian, 4) Philip, 5) Noel, 6) George, 7) John, 8) Martha who 
married Andrew Dollekamp, 9) Gretchen who married Dean 
Burns, 10) Christine who married Tony de Foster, and 11) Mari- 
anne who married Larry Flynn. Jack left eighteen grandchildren, 
one of whom, Carl V. Byrne became president of Byrne Dairy. 


MICHAEL BYRNE (BYRN) was born in Co. Kilkenny in 1761. 
He became an able seaman at the age of nineteen. Described as 
5 feet 6 inches tall, fair skinned, with short fair hair, and of slender 
build. Michael was visually impaired and became a ship’s musi- 
cian. He had served on five naval ships by 1787 when he was 
signed on by the notorious Captain William Bligh (1754-1817) on 
the HMS Bounty to play the fiddle. Captain Bligh wrote: 


Thad great difficulty before I left England to get a man to play the 
violin and I preferred at last to take one two-thirds blind than come 
without one. 


During the infamous mutiny on board the Bounty of 28 April 1789, 
Michael remained loyal to Bligh but for one reason or another he 
was left on board ship with the mutineers. He was put ashore on 
Tahiti by Fletcher Christian and lived for a time with the Chief of 
Oparra. When the ship HMS Pandora arrived in 1791 under 
Captain Edwards, Michael refused to escape with the mutineers 
who had settled on Tahiti and he willingly met the boats sent from 
Pandora. However, Captain Edwards would not believe that he 
was not a mutineer and had him clapped in irons and caged on 
deck with thirteen other mutineers his crew captured. Michael 
survived the shipwreck of the Pandora when it ran aground the 
Great Barrier Reef because boson’s mate, William Moulter, had 
the consideration to unlock the cage before he abandoned ship. 
Michael was tried back in England in 1792 but acquitted upon 
Bligh’s evidence at the court-martial. He served in the navy again 
under Bligh’s step-nephew, Francis Bond, on the Pompte. Michael 
had little liking for Captain Bligh and refused to give him an affi- 
davit. Consequently Bligh wrote to Bond describing Michael as ‘a 
very great villain’ and asking that he be ‘flogged nobly.’ Following 
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this threat Michael gave Bligh an unfavourable affidavit, sticking 
to the truth about how he had conducted himself as Captain. 
Nothing is known as to what became of him. 


MICHAEL BYRNE was named in 1768 along with seventeen 
other petitioners on an 18,000 acre patent in the Mohawk Valley, 
Province of New York, then a colony in the British Empire. The 
document 1s known as the ‘Byrne Patent’ because Michael Byrne 
was listed as the first of over a dozen partners who sought a patent 
to acquire the land from the British Government. However, 
Michael Byrne and the others were employees of Sir William 
Johnson (1715-1774) of Smithtown, Co. Meath, who was merely 
using their names so that he could gain control of the land. ‘The 
property was seized following the American Revolution and 
many of the Loyalists fled to Canada including Sir Williams’ ille- 
gitimate son and successor, Sir John Johnson (1741-1830). Sir 
William Johnson’s legitimate daughter, Caroline, married 
Michael Byrne of the Byrne Patent, who was then working as a 
clerk in Johnson’s Office of Indian Affairs. 


MICHAEL BYRNES was the author of a poem called The Boat- 
Race, a reminiscence (London, 1877). Reference to Michael is to be 
found in The Poets of Ireland: A Biographical and Bibliographical 
Dictionary of Irish Writers of English Verse (DJ. O’ Donoghue, Hodges, 
Figgis & Co., 1912). 


MICHAEL BYRNE (b.1943) an actor, was born in London. He 
played Nazi officer Colonel Vogel in Jndiana Jones and the Last 
Crusade. Other film credits include: Vampyres, The Eagle has Landed, 
Butley, A Bridge Too Far, The Medusa Touch, Force 10 from Navarone, 
Braveheart, The Saint, Tomorrow Never Dies, The Good Father, The Sum 
of all Fears, and Gangs of New York. He also has many British TV 
credits varying from <-Cars, Smiley’s People, Sharpe, and Coronation 
Street. 


MICHAEL O’BYRNE (f1.1864) was an Argentine Consul, based 
in Dublin until May 1864 when he returned to Buenos Aires. He 
was one of two honorary Argentine Consuls in Ireland, with the 
other based in Cork. Both were subject to the Argentine Embassy 
in London. John Murphy, writing to his brother Martin Murphy 
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of Haysland, Tagoat, Co. Wexford, 26 May 1864 from La Flor 
del Uncalito, reported that he had hopes to succeed Michael. 

There seems to have been an emigration stream, mainly from 
Co. Wexford, to Argentina. Lamport and Holt had set up the 
Liverpool, Brazil, and River Plate Steam Navigation Company in 
1845 at 21 Water Street, Liverpool. They arranged sailings from 
Wexford to Liverpool with direct links onto Rio de la Plata in 
Argentina and other parts of South America, sometimes via the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 

Lamport and Holt wrote to Martin Murphy at Haysland, 
Tagoat, on 9 October 1872 to confirm that they were able to 
convey one Stephen Byrne to Buenos Aires on their vessel sailing 
on the 19th. 

Today, there is still a strong Byrne presence in Argentina. 
Actor, Julio de la Hoz O’Byrne, lives in Buenos Aires. 

Guillermo Lambert has the following family tree showing 
descent from Margaret Byrne of Co. Wexford who emigrated to 
Argentina in the middle of the nineteenth century. DNA has 
shown that this family are closely related to the Byrnes of 
Doonooney, Newtown, and Grasscur of Co. Wexford. It seems 
certain that the William Lambert with whom this pedigree begins, 
was a brother of Margaret Lambert who married William Byrne 
(1805-1899) of Grasscur, and that William Lambert’s son, James 
Lambert (1839-1919), most likely married his cousin, Margaret 
Byrne (1844-1916). (See The Byrnes and the O’Byrnes, vol. 2, chap. 


1.): 
William Lambert (d.1895) married Mary — of Co. Cork. They had 
children: 


1) James Lambert (1839-1919) who was born in Tagoat, Co. 
Wexford. arrived at the Silver on 6th April 1863, settling first in 
Ranchos, and then Saladillo, Buenos Aires Province. He died in 
Saladillo. James married Margaret Byrne (1844-1916) of Tagoat, Co. 
Wexford. She died 11th August 1916 in Rail. They had children: 


1.1. Joseph (1862-1884). He was born in Co. Wexford and died in 
Saladillo, Buenos Aires Province. 

1.2. Ellen (1864-1944). She was born in Ranches, Buenos Aires 
Province and died in Buenos Aires. Ellen married N. Rivarola and 
had children. 

1.3, Isabel (1864-1889) of Buenos Aires. 

1.4, Catherine (1866-1950) of Buenos Aires. 
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1.5. Mary (d.1905) of Buenos Aires. 

1.6. Anastasia (d.1948) of Saladillo, Buenos Aires Province. 

1.7. Patrick (d.1946) of Saladillo, Buenos Aires Province. He 
married Mary Cormack, daughter of John (Juan) Cormack and 
Elizabeth Leaden, in 1907 at Wolves. They had children. 

1.8. Michael (d.1956) of Emilio Remoso. He married Cecilia 
Arbeloa, in 1922 in Saladillo, Buenos Aires Province. They had 
children. 

1.9. William (1882-1903) of Buenos Aires. 

1.10. Ana Maria. She married Basilio Lopez Vergara in 1919 in 
Saladillo, Buenos Aires Province, and had children. 

1.11. John (1886-1927) of Saladillo, Buenos Aires Province. He 
married Mary Houtre in 1919 at Saladillo, and had children. 
1.12. Marcela (d.1890) of Buenos Aires. 

1.13. James (d.1927) of Lujan, Buenos Aires. 

1.14. Margaret (1872-1890). 


2) William Lambert (1846-1932) was born in Tagoat, Co. Wexford. 
He came to Silver in 1864 to live with his brother James, whom he 
joined in the Estancia — “The Big Polveredas” in Saladillo, where he 
kept sheep. His first wife was Catherine O’Brien (1858-1882) the 
daughter of John O’Brien of Saladillo, Buenos Aires Province. He 
married secondly, Maria Delaney, who was born in Saladillo, Buenos 
Aires Province and died in Buenos Aires. She was the daughter of 
Maurice Delaney and Mary O ‘Connor. They had children: 


2.1. Catherine (1882-1977). She married Patrick Leaden, son of 

James Leaden and Catherine Casey in 1914 in Saladillo, Buenos 

Aires Province. 

2.2. Rita (b.1893). 

2.3. William (b. 1894). 

2.4, Michael. 

2.5, Ellen (1895-1943) of Buenos Aires. No family. 

2.6. Margaret. 

2.7, Anne who married Juan Cuello. 

2.8. Isabel. 

2.9. Brigida 
3) John Lambert (1850-1902) was born in Tagoat, Go. Wexford, and 
died in Buenos Aires. He married Margaret Egan (1856-1941) of 


Ballymore, Go. Westmeath, in 1894 in Buenos Aires. She was the 
daughter of Peter Egan and Kathleen Dalton. They had no family. 


MICHAEL O’BYRNE played for University College Dublin 
Association Football Club 1993-2001. UCD are the only univer- 


sity team to play at league level in Ireland or to compete in the 
top division of a national league in Western Europe. 
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MICHAEL O’BYRNE was a member of Edmonton City 
Council, Canada for one term. He resigned before the election of 
1958. 


MICHAEL PATRICK BYRNE (b.1978), a poet, was born in 
Sydney, Australia. His family moved to Canberra in 1987. 
Michael graduated from Radford College in 1996, the same year 
in which he won first prize in The Canberra Times “Young Writers 
Competition’ for Estuary at Dusk. In 2004 he received a Masters in 
Journalism from the University of Wollongong. In 2006 Michael 
was winner of the AC'T Writing and Publishing Award for Poetry 
for his poem Southbound. Michael also edited an anthology, On 
Common Water. 


MICHAEL O’BYRN of Buffalo, Erie, New York was the 
Communist Party candidate for New York State Assembly 1934— 
6. 


MICHAEL (MICKY) CLIVE BURN (1912-2010) was born 11 
December 1912 at 51 South Street, Mayfair, London. He was the 
eldest son of Sir Clive Burn KCVO, friend of King George VI, 
and solicitor to the Duchy of Cornwall. As a teenager, Micky 
confided to his father that he was worried about his sexuality, and 
he was consequently sent for “treatment”. 

After spending a year at New College, Oxford he walked out 
to live at Le Touquet, a French pleasure resort developed in part 
by his mother’s family initially to cater for rich Parisians but later 
much favoured by Noel Coward and British high society. Micky 
later moved to Florence, Italy, where he made friends with Alice 
Keppel, the former mistress of Edward VII. 

Twice in the 1930s, Micky came close to being prosecuted for 
then illegal homosexual activities. One of his male lovers included 
the future spy, Guy Burgess. 

When Micky took an interest in Fascism, it was Winston 
Churchill’s cousin, Unity Mitford, an alleged lover of Adolf Hitler 
and the suspected mother of Hitler’s alleged child, who arranged 
for him to meet Hitler in 1935. Micky got Hitler to sign his 
personal copy of Men Kampf and was invited to attend a Nazi rally 
at Nuremberg. 

In 1936 Micky briefly joined the staff of The Times newspaper 
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but in 1937 he enlisted in the Queen’s Westminsters, and was 
commissioned as Second Lieutenant in 1938. This period saw 
him reject Fascism. In 1940 he was on active service in Norway 
and took part in defending against the invasion of the Third 
Reich. Returning to Britain, he joined the newly formed 
Commandos as a Captain. 

On 28 March 1942 Micky was a leader in the St. Nazaire Raid, 
also known as “Operation Chariot”. This was an amphibious 
assault upon the heavily defended Normandie dry dock in 
German occupied St. Nazaire, its aim being to take out any safe 
haven on the Atlantic coast for Nazi warships. Micky led “Group 
Two” of the Gommandos, who were to attempt to destroy anti- 
aircraft positions and to blow up the locks and bridges and the 
local headquarters. 

They came under heavy gunfire, and the small craft intended 
to transport the commandos back to Britain were mostly 
destroyed. The commandos had to surrender when their ammu- 
nition was expended. Nevertheless, the raid was successful in its 
objectives. One hundred and sixty-nine allied soldiers were killed 
and two hundred and fifteen taken as prisoners of war. Micky was 
wounded several times, fourteen of his companions were killed 
and the rest were captured. He was later to be awarded the Mili- 
tary Cross for his bravery in this action. 

He was interned at Colditz Castle. Following liberation Micky 
wrote several reports for The Times about life in Colditz, and his 
novel, Yes, Farewell, written while a prisoner there, was published 
in 1946. It was during his imprisonment in Colditz that Micky 
became a Communist. While at Colditz Micky would receive Red 
Cross parcels from his Dutch friend, Ella van Heemstra. He 
returned the favour after the war by sending her food and ciga- 
rettes. Her daughter was actress Audrey Hepburn. 

Micky went to Vienna and then Hungary to report for The 
Times, and witnessed the Communist takeover of Hungary and 
the mock trial of Cardinal Jozsef Mindszenty. Rejecting Commu- 
nism, he began to take in interest in the Roman Catholic church. 

Micky married divorcee Mary Booker (née Walter) (1947— 
1974), and the couple lived at Beudy Gwyn, Minffordd, North 
Wales. They were friends and neighbours of philosopher 
Bertrand Russell. As an author Micky wrote nine non-fiction 
works, four novels, and six volumes of poetry. Eventually he 
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became a pacifist and as such was an outspoken critic of Britain’s 
involvement in the Iraq and Afghanistan conflicts. 


MICKEY (THE RATTLER) BYRNE (b.1923) is considered to 
have been one of Ireland’s greatest hurlers. Born in Dublin, he 
moved to Tipperary where he played for the Thurles Sarsfields 
club and then for Tipperary. He won a record fourteen county 
titles. Mickey had won his eighth National League medal in 1960 
when he decided to retire from inter-county hurling. His story is 
told in The Rattler Mickey Byrne Tipperary Hurling Legend (Michael 
Dundon, GAA, 2011). 


MICHELLE ANNE O’BYRNE (b.1968) was born in Launce- 
ston, Tasmania. As a member of the Australian Labor Party, she 
was elected to the Australian House of Representatives in 1998 as 
the federal member for Bass. In 2006 Michelle gained a seat in 
the Tasmanian House of Assembly representing Bass. 


MILES BYRNE (1780-1862) The first commander of the Irish 
Legion, Adjutant-Commandant Bernard MacSheehy, described 
Miles Byrne, who had just reported to the regiment as a second 
lieutenant at Morlaix in Finistere in the last days of December 
1803, in the following terms: 


One of the chiefs of the rebels in Wexford, he fought constantly 
against the English troops. Having no further means [...] campaigns, 
he took refuge with his partisans in the Wicklow Mountains. Seeing, 
after the defeat of General Humbert, that he had no further hope of 
success, his force being reduced from 2000 to 500, he went secretly 
to Dublin, where he and his brothers secured for their partisans the 
means of existence and their strength. During the (1803) rebellion, he 
was one of the leaders, again at the head of the partisans, in concert 
with the unfortunate Emmet, he made efforts to free (Ireland) from 
the English yoke. He was sent by the head of his party to Paris. 
Although this officer was born to an inferior class, and he has not 
received a good education, he has natural manners. He has a firm 
and calm character and will make a very good soldier. His height is 
advantageous and his conduct excellent. 


Exaggerated at times, the information 1s certainly not from Miles, 
since he makes no claim in his memoirs to have commanded such 
a body of men. Adjutant-Commandant Alexandre Dalton, the 
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ADC to the Minister for War who had met Miles’ coach on his 
arrival in Paris on 17 September 1803, becoming his lifelong 
friend, gives a more pedestrian account of the young Irishman: 


‘Age about 26. Sent from Ireland to France in August 1803 by the 
leader of the late rebellion (Robert Emmet) in which he had taken 
part. Has a good education. His family is wealthy. His brother is a 
large timber merchant in Dublin.’ 


Miles Byrne, however, was only twenty-three. He was born on 
20 March 1780 in the townland of Ballylusk in the barony of 
Gorey in Co. Wexford, to Patrick and Mary, née Graham. The 
Byrnes were well-off tenant farmers. When Miles was very young, 
the landlord, James Doyle, declined to renew the lease at Bally- 
lusk because he wanted to live there himself. The Byrnes then took 
out a lease on a farm at the adjacent townland of Foxcover. 
Patrick Byrne died in 1796, as did Miles’ sister, Katherine. Miles 
had another sister, Bridget, and at least two step-brothers, Hugh 
and Edward Kennedy, and at least one step-sister. The townlands 
of Ballylusk and Foxcover are adjacent to those of Monaseed and 
Monaseed Demesne, and it is with the name Monaseed that Miles 
is associated. The new landlord of the Byrnes was John Knox 
Grogan, brother of Cornelius Grogan of Johnstown Castle who 
was a leading a member of the United Irishmen. The Grogan 
brothers would die on opposing sides during the rebellion of 1798, 
John Knox at the Battle of Arklow, and Cornelius by hanging on 
Wexford Bridge on the orders of General Lake. 

On 10 January 1797, Miles joined the Society of United 
Irishmen, dedicated to obtaining the independence of Ireland, 
and he took the ‘test’ or oath. Founded in 1791, the Society had 
been banned by the Dublin government, and members risked 
imprisonment or worse. Though he was not yet eighteen, Miles’ 
leadership ability began to emerge. He became a very active 
organizer in the Gorey area, but was soon a fugitive, ‘sleeping at 
night in the fields, watching in the day-time from the hills to see 
if the military or yeomen were approaching’. 

When the 1798 Rebellion erupted, Miles was not at the family 
home at Foxcover. He had travelled on the 22nd with two friends, 
Ned Nowlan and Mick Kearney, who had just escaped from the 
infernal Carnew corps (yeomanry) and Miles had proposed to 
take them to go into hiding at the house of his stepsister, Mrs. 
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Doyle, at Ballintemple, Go. Wicklow. They had to continue to 
Arklow, where one of his aunts lived, on the 23rd, to Arklow, 
where they met a friend of Nowlan, James Earichty, who decided 
to join them, From Arklow, they travelled, somewhat ironically, 
in the company of two recruiting sergeants of the 4th Royal Irish 
Dragoons Guards, who had been recalled to Garlow because of 
the rebellion. Ned Nowlan was arrested on the way. The party 
travelled by Hackettstown and Rathvilley, and, shocked by what 
they found in Carlow and environs, they covered the entire 43 
kilometres to Foxcover cross-country overnight, Earichty, a 
former sailor, navigating by the stars, the trio arriving on the 26 
May, the day the rebellion exploded at The Harrow. 

Miles’ mother was not present at Foxcover. She had gone to 
Gorey ‘to strive to get our step-brother Hugh out of prison; he was 
in the last stage of a decline, and had only arrived a short time 
before from Dublin to recover his health’. Hugh had been 
arrested because Miles was absent. Hearing of the uprising and 
the battle of The Harrow, Miles and his companions resolved to 
join John Murphy, and he reports, ‘Being joined by a few of our 
farmer workmen and tenants’ sons, who heard I had returned, I 
prepared again to take leave of my sister (Bridget) [...] and 
marched off with my faithful friends, Earichty, Kearney, and the 
others who had just joined us, and proceeded to join the rebel 
army.’ ‘They travelled via Gamolin and Ferns and were present 
on Vinegar Hill, Enniscorthy, by the 29th, where a large body of 
rebels was assembling, the town having already been taken the 
day before. 

On the 31st, the men from Monaseed joined a force of some 
three thousand under Father Mogue Kearns marching towards 
Bunclody, which they attacked on | June. It was here that Miles 
reports giving Kearns advice on how best to hold the town after 
taking it, advice that, unfortunately, was not taken. 

After initial success, the rebels were forced to retreat to Vinegar 
Hill, but, learning that Father John Murphy was assembling his 
force on Carrigrew Hill (Carraig Rua, 7 kms east of Ferns), and, 
perhaps feeling discontent with Kearns’ command, which was 
certainly responsible for the failure to hold Bunclody, Kearns 
having rebutted Miles’ sound advice, they diverted there, arriving 
on 3 June and finding among the rebels many more men from 
their home area. Miles is often credited with being present at 
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Oulart on 27 May, but it appears clear that he was not, since he 
did not jom Murphy until a week after that battle. 

At Carrigrew Hill, the ‘Monaseed Corps’ was formed, in which 
Miles would play a prominent role, though, at that point, it 
appears to have been commanded by a close friend and school- 
fellow of Miles, Nicholas Murphy, aged twenty-four, of 
Monaseed. The strength of the corps is put at 2000 in several 
documents in the French military archives, though, even with the 
population density of Wexford at that time, either the corps was 
much smaller or it was recruited from a very much wider area 
than the two townlands of Monaseed and Monaseed Demesne, 
perhaps as much as two hundred square kilometres, centred on 
Monaseed. However, men from the two townlands certainly 
appear to have played a leading role. 

Throughout the rebel campaign in Co. Wexford and beyond, 
Miles emerged as a leading member of the corps, and was given 
command on 3 or 4 July when Nicholas Murphy was injured in 
an accident, just before the Battle of Ballygullen, ‘the last battle 
on Wexford soil’. By this time, however, the corps was depleted, 
and Miles led the debris and other Wexfordmen into Co. 
Wicklow, where his force joined up at Glenmalure with the moun- 
tain guerrilla forces of Joseph Holt and Michael O’Dwyer, 
participating in la petite guerre against government forces which 
found it difficult to operate in the mountains. News of the defeat 
of Humbert’s forces on 8 September at Ballinamuck, Co. Long- 
ford, put an end to rebel hopes, and, on 17 November, with almost 
the entire Wexford force dispersed, including three hundred who 
had filtered unnoticed into Dublin, Miles slipped into the city and 
was sheltered by his stepbrother, Edward Kennedy, a timber 
merchant, who employed him for the next four and a half years 
in clerical work and timber-yard management, during which time 
he was also trained in book keeping. In November 1798, though 
not yet nineteen, Miles had taken part in several major battles 
while leading a body of men, and had demonstrated military 
talent and leadership ability. 

In late 1802, Miles was introduced to Robert Emmet, who had 
just arrived back from exile in France, and who informed Miles 
that he was planning a new rebellion. Impressed by Emmet, Miles 
became one of his earliest recruits, perhaps the earliest. His work 
at his step-brother Kennedy’s timber-yard, together with his 
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campaigning and combat experience enabled him to become vital 
to Emmet in the design and procurement of weapons, such as ash 
wood for pike shafts which were much more durable and rigid 
than green branches. He also procured blunderbusses, short 
firearms that worked in the same manner as a shotgun, scattering 
the shot. These were more effective at close range and much easier 
to load than the longer barrelled muskets. Emmet’s invention of 
folding pike handles along with the blunderbusses enabled the 
concealment of weapons under a long greatcoat or cloak. It is 
clear that Miles was an important lieutenant of Emmet as well as 
being, according to available records, at twenty-three, one of the 
youngest in the leading cadre. He was also one of the tallest at 
179 cm. 

However, almost everything appears to have gone wrong. An 
explosion at one of the arms depots caused the launch date of the 
rebellion to be brought forward to 23 July, but Emmet called off 
the entire enterprise when a mob murdered Lord Kilwarden in 
Thomas Street. Emmet then went into hiding in the mountains, 
where he was relatively safe. The reasons for the failure are too 
numerous to go into here, but Emmet himself was largely respon- 
sible. He put it succinctly himself, “There was redundancy enough 
in any one part, to have made up, if complete, for deficiency in 
the rest; but there was failure in all, plan, preparation, and men.’ 

The government began to round up suspects. When he might 
have fled Ireland, Emmet returned to Dublin in mid-August, 
allegedly to see Sarah Curran, his lover, and was arrested by the 
notorious Town Major of Dublin, Henry Sirr, the man who had 
captured one of the leaders of the 1798 Rebellion, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. Not surprisingly, Emmet was found guilty of high 
treason and executed on 20 September. Sixteen other rebels 
shared his fate, by hanging and beheading, an end that awaited 
Miles had he been taken. A few days before Emmet was captured, 
he had asked Miles to go to France and implore assistance from 
First Consul Bonaparte, who had declined to offer Emmet assis- 
tance in 1802, but who had intimated that he might be able to 
help in the future. Miles embarked for France on 31 August on a 
United States ship using the passport of a crew member of similar 
age and proportions named Ephraim Brownall from the State of 
Mississippi. The ship reached Bordeaux on 8 September, though 
it was the 17th before Miles arrived in Paris, where he was met at 
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the coach depot in Montmartre by Alexandre Dalton and William 
James MacNeven, a senior United Irishman in exile, who took 
him to the hotel of Grande Judge Regnier, in fact, the Minister 
for Justice, in Place Vendome, still the headquarters of that 
ministry, where ‘Thomas Addis Emmet was waiting for news of 
his brother. Miles had none to give, and, unknown to both, 
Robert would be executed within the week. Regnier proposed 
that Miles submit his report to the First Consul the following 
morning, and MacNeven composed the document in French 
from his dictation. No immediate action was taken by Bonaparte, 
but his plans for an invasion of the British Isles were already taking 
shape. It is often asserted that Miles played a part in persuading 
Bonaparte to form a new Irish force to replace the celebrated, 
though disbanded, Irish Brigade, but the decree establishing the 
Irish Legion had been issued on 31 August, before Miles had left 
Dublin and, in fact, Miles was never to meet Bonaparte person- 
ally. 

During the following months, Miles met many of his future 
comrades, such as Hugh Ware, the north Kildare rebel leader 
who would become his lifelong friend and future commander, 
Ware’s cousin, Joseph Parrott, two of whose brothers were in 
prison for their part in the 1803 rebellion, William Lawless, 
professor of surgery, leading United Irishman in exile and future 
commander of the regiment, and Valentine Derry, a northern 
United Irishman, and brother of the Catholic bishop of Dromore. 
Miles began to learn French, and made some progress. 

On 7 December, he received his commission as a second lieu- 
tenant in la Légion Irlandaise and reported for duty at Morlaix, 
where the corps was assembling, on 26 December with seven 
others, including Ware, Parrot, and John Riley, all of whom had 
walked from Paris to make themselves marching fit. Setting out 
on about 13 December, they covered an average of about 43 kilo- 
metres per day, arriving on the evening of Christmas Day. This 
group would form a zealous and enduring core. More than twelve 
years later, at the disbandment of the Legion’s successor, the 7th 
Foreign Regiment, of the twenty Irish-born officers still present, 
no fewer than six would be from Miles’ group, men who had 
walked the 550 kilometres in 1803. By 31 December 1803, twenty 
officers or potential officers had reported, and the core and, 
indeed, the character, of the Irish Legion had been rough hewn. 
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In January, John Allen and Wiliam Dowdal, both high among 
Emmet’s lieutenants, arrived after escaping via Cadiz. Also 
arriving in January was former Irish Brigade officer and Wexford 
rebel, William Barker, the man who had played a prominent role 
in the taking of Enniscorthy, who had lost his right arm in the 
affair. 

Miles was initially posted to the 5th Chasseur Company under 
Captain William Corbet, though it would be a long time before 
enough soldiers for an active command would be recruited. He 
rose to lieutenant on 22 March 1804 as a result of a complaint to 
Marshal Berthier by Thomas Addis Emmet that important rebels 
were not sufficiently recognised in the grades they were given. 
Several others, such as Hugh Ware, were also promoted. The 
grade of lieutenant, however, still did not represent the impor- 
tance of Miles’ role in the Irish rebellions, though he appears to 
have felt reasonably happy with it. He soon moved to the 4th 
Chasseur Company under Captain Patrick Gallagher, a former 
bodyguard of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, but, because of his ‘advan- 
tageous height’, was soon second-in-command of the Carabineer 
Company under Wexford rebel Jeremiah Fitzhenry. ‘The ‘elite’ 
carabineers in a light infantry regiment were the equivalent of the 
grenadiers in infantry of the line. At 179 cm, or 5 feet 10.5 inches, 
Miles was the sixth tallest of the founding officers of la Légion 
Irlandaise. 

On 11 October 1804, General Donzelot, chief of staff to 
Marshal Augereau, commander of le Corps d’Irlande at Brest, 
found Miles ‘of a natural disposition, with little military instruc- 
tion, but in the process of acquiring it’. He had, ‘a strong character 
given to reflection, conducts himself well, and is well turned out’. 
He did not speak French, but wrote a little. A change appears to 
have overtaken Miles. Gone was the enthusiastic rebel and in its 
place was a diffident young man, in awe of the more educated men 
around him, many of whom had studied at universities 
throughout Europe and had been among the leading echelons of 
the United Irishmen. He failed to assert himself at this critical 
time, though he had far more combat and campaigning experi- 
ence than other more articulate and opinionated United Irishmen 
serving France. ‘This would retard his career. A serious setback 
came on one of the few occasions Miles was outspoken, in 
condemning the arrest of Austin O’Malley for wounding the 
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corps’ French adjutant, Alexis Couasnon, in a duel. Miles claimed 
that, in reprisal, commandant MacSheehy ripped up a proposal 
for his promotion to captain, which so affected Miles that, during 
the next few years, in a period when the Legion was wracked by 
great turmoil and disagreement among the Irish officers, and 
discord between the Irish and the French, he was largely silent 
and took no side. 

Miles served with the Legion in Germany during Napoleon’s 
1806 campaign, after which the unit was stationed in Walcheren 
Island, in present-day Belgium, and, in order to escape the 
unhealthy climate, Miles volunteered for service in Spain. As he 
was suffering from ‘Walcheren fever’ (malaria), he 1s, however, 
listed as ‘remaining at the depot’ on Captain Louis Lacy’s nominal 
roll just before the departure to Spain of Lacy’s force in late 1807. 
Almost a year later, Miles volunteered for Fitzhenry’s contingent, 
which became the 2nd Battalion when merged with the survivors 
of Lacy’s contingent in Spain, Lacy having defected to the forces 
of his native Spain in which he became a celebrated commander 
of Catalonia. Miles moved from second-in-command of the Cara- 
bineer Company of the Ist Battalion to that of the 2nd Chasseur 
Company of the 2nd Battalion, which had a vacant captaincy. He 
was, thus, the de facto company commander, rising to captain on 
16 December 1808, alongside John Allen, who commandeered 
the Voltiger Company (Light Company). Miles led that company 
during the first two years of the Peninsular War, when the 
battalion was often engaged in the pursuit of guerilleros, or 
Spanish irregulars, an ironic task in view of Miles’ history. So 
arduous was the campaigning that Fitzhenry complained to 
Clarke, the Minister for War. However, the deployment may have 
been punishment from Clarke for the battalion’s opposition to his 
appointment of his incompetent brother-in-law Daniel O’Meara, 
in command, while the battalion had actually petitioned for the 
appointment of Fitzhenry, a well respected and successful field 
commander. 

Miles saw serious action at Astorga in April 1810, at the outset 
of Massena’s invasion of Portugal, though his company was not 
involved in the storming of the city. It was Allen who led the 
Voltigers to renown in the assault, and this would impact on 
Miles’ advancement. Simply put, as long as Allen did not advance, 
Miles’ advancement was unlikely. On | June, he transferred to the 
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command of the Carabineer Company, and, as part of Hugh 
Ware’s ‘bataillon d’élite’, which consisted of the combined elite 
companies of the brigade or grenadiers unis, he saw further action 
around Ciudad Rodrigo before the city surrendered. Ware was 
promoted and transferred to Landau, and, no longer in Ware’s 
shadow, in September, Miles led the combined elite companies in 
the advance guard of the army in raising the British blockade of 
Rodrigo. 

Attached to Junot’s 8th Corps of Massena’s Army of Portugal, 
2nd Division (Solignac), 2nd Brigade (Vhomiéres), the 2nd Irish 
battalion was in the vanguard of Massena’s advance against 
Wellington, forcing him into Portugal to the Lines of ‘Torres 
Vedras, where the French suddenly found themselves on scorched 
earth, and without prospect of even basic provisions, while 
Wellington had gone to ground behind the chain of forts and 
earthworks that his engineers and the Portuguese had created on 
existing defences, giving him protection from Massena’s army and 
access to Lisbon, plentiful supplies, a sea port and reinforcements. 
Starvation forced Massena to retreat north, but when he tried to 
force the Mandego River to gain the unravaged lands, he was 
thwarted somewhat heroically by a former Irish Brigade officer, 
Nicholas Trant, and several battalions of Portuguese Militia. 
Wellington had turned the tables, and the Irish were forced to 
fight a bitter rearguard action to cover Massena’s ignominious 
retreat into Spain. 

The invasion of Portugal had been a disaster, Massena losing 
one third of his force of 75,000, and 30,000 Portuguese peasants 
perishing from starvation in the bitterly cold winter of 1810-11. 
During the Battle of Fuentes de Onoro, in which Wellington 
drove the French back on Madrid and ended Massena’s Penin- 
sular career, the Irish suffered another disaster when battalion 
commander Fitzhenry, Miles’ felow Wexfordman and 1798 
rebel, already a prisoner of the Spanish guerrillas under Julian 
Sanchez, defected to Wellington and returned to Ireland on a free 
pardon. Miles was deeply wounded by the defection as he greatly 
admired his commander, and, though his admiration never 
diminished, he could never understand his action. Fitzhenry, on 
the other hand, probably had enough of oppressing the Iberian 
peoples in the name of Bonaparte, something that Miles 
continued supporting until the end, though he later declared that 
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the Spanish were justified in resisting the French. Commander of 
the 8th Corps, Andoche Junot, had predicted that, without 
Fitzhenry, so great was his influence, the 2nd Battalion of the Irish 
Regiment would disintegrate, and, by the end of 1811, desertion 
had so reduced it that the cadre was recalled to France and the 
troops, all but thirteen Irish-born chasseurs, were dispersed into 
the Prussian Regiment. 

The Irish Regiment was inactive during the 1812 Russian 
Campaign, but, during Napoleon’s Saxon Campaign of 1813, the 
regiment mustered two strong war battalions, and, continuing to 
command the carabineers, Miles saw heavy action at Bautzen, 
and was awarded the Legion of Honour. He saw the heaviest 
action of his career at Lowenberg, at Goldberg — storming the 
heights of Wolfsberg — and the Bober River, where the Ist and 
2nd Irish battalions were all but annihilated in the disaster that 
followed when Puthod’s 17th Division of about 4000 men was 
pinned against the flooded river by Langeron’s 30,000 Russians, 
and attempted to cross the raging flood to safety after running out 
of ammunition. Only about 100 of the entire division mustered 
on the western bank. A month-long retreat to Bois-le-Duc 
(Netherlands) followed, during which the remnant of the Irish 
battalions was harassed by marauding Cossacks, who would soon 
be marching triumphantly down the Champs Elysees. 

On the battlefield of Goldberg on 23 August, when Miles was 
thirty-three years of age, Major General Baron Puthod, 
commander the 17th Division of the Army of the Bober, had 
recommended him for a lieutenant colonelcy, and Miles acted in 
that rank as provisional battalion commander during the retreat 
to Bois-le-Duc in 1813 and during the defence of Antwerp in early 
1814, when he was again recommended for promotion. For the 
next several years, an amazing series of events, including changes 
of government or of minister for war deprived him of promotion. 

Frustrated by the minister’s failure to confirm his field promo- 
tion, Miles took unpaid leave in Paris from December 1814 to 
March 1815 to lobby for his promotion, armed with letters of 
recommendation from the regiment’s commander Jean-Francois 
O’Mahony, and former commander William Lawless, now a 
general, both stating that Miles was an officer of outstanding 
merit. Impressed, Minister for War Soult promised promotion as 
soon as a vacancy arose in one of the foreign regiments, since 
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Miles was not a French citizen. At this point, he made his first 
application for naturalisation, and Minister for Justice Dambery 
sought Soult’s opinion. The reply was an excellent report on Miles 
citing him as an outstanding soldier. It was all in vain, as 
Napoleon’s return changed the regime again. After inactivity 
during the 100 Days, during which the regiment declared for 
Napoleon, which outraged the restored monarchy, the regiment 
was disbanded on 29 September. Miles, Ware and other members 
of the administrative council remained on two-thirds pay at 
Montreuil-sur-Mer (Pas-de-Calais) to wind up the accounts and 
destroy Napoleonic artefacts, and, on 9 February 1816, Miles was 
placed on the half-pay of a captain, 900 francs a year, retiring to 
Tours (Indre-et-Loire), to which other Legion officers also retired, 
including Ware, now Miles’ closest friend and the man he 
admired most in the world after Bonaparte. His former 1803 
fellow rebel and Emmet lieutenant, John Allen, also resided there, 
as did William Hoyne. Having failed in his bid for promotion, 
Miles was the most junior among these colonels and leutenant 
colonels, and by far the poorest, the half pay ofa chef de bataillon 
being twice that ofa captain. The year 1816 passed, if in idleness, 
at least in pleasant camaderie. 

Promotion, however, is not always a matter of merit, which 
often has nothing to do with it, but also a question of timing, coin- 
cidence, availability, and, perhaps most important, as Miles 
learned by bitter experience, knowing the right people, people of 
wealth and influence. In addition, the character of the military, 
with its strict hierarchy, seniority rules and narrow career 
prospects, made promotion a burning issue. In the Irish Regi- 
ment, promotion was a daily struggle as officers vied with one 
another and lobbied the authorities, drawing attention to their 
own individual merits and experience, promotion being one of the 
major preoccupations in officers’ correspondence to the Ministry 
for War. 

On 2 January 1817, while residing at Tours, Miles was 
summoned by the Prefect, who presented him with an order from 
Minister of Police Decazes to quit France within 15 days. This was 
the result of complaints made against him for alleged Bonapartist 
behaviour during ‘The 100 Days, and he was probably correct in 
suspecting O’Mahony, who defected to the King at Ghent, the 
regiment refusing to go with him. A report to the Minister for War 
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dated 21 November 1815 by the head of the bureau of infantry, 
Boinville de Fresnay and head of division Count Meulen, accused 
Miles of being, ‘A treacherous man, vicious and very dangerous. 
A fanatical partisan of Bonaparte, he will never change. He must 
be closely watched wherever he resides.’ The original accusation 
came from the count of Turenne, chief of staff at Montreuil-sur- 
Mer, a former chamberlain to the Emperor Napoleon. With his 
Napoleonic background, ‘Turenne may have been trying to bury 
his own anti-Royalist credentials in condemning others. ‘The same 
order had applied to Allen, but he had successfully appealed 
through Arthur O’Connor, but three other officers, Luke Lawless, 
Thomas Jackson, and David ‘Towne ~ all captains — had been 
deported in early 1816. Miles went immediately to the local 
commander, General Charles Autichamp, a Royalist leader 
during the Vendee uprising, who, as a former rebel, understood 
Miles’ position and advised him to go to Paris and plead his case. 

In Paris, Miles called on the Prince de Broglie, a cousin of 
Autichamp, at the Chamber of Deputies, as he had a letter of 
introduction from the Prince’s brother though a contact in 
Ireland. Broglie was a liberal and a confederate of Decazes, with 
whom he immediately took up Miles’ case, and, as a result, Miles 
was summoned to the Ministry of Police by Chef de Bureau 
Lebas, who was familiar with the Irish Regiment. Lebas ridiculed 
the charges and reported to Minister Decazes, who gave Miles 
permission to remain indefinitely in Paris ‘to clear his name’, 
placing him under police surveillance. Minister for War Henry 
Clarke, however, insisted on the deportation, but Decazes 
declined to enforce his own order. The police report states that 
Miles expressed no harmful political views and spent his leisure 
time innocuously at the theatre and in the company of teachers 
from the Irish College and officers of the Royal Guard. Miles was 
probably aware of the surveillance and had behaved accordingly. 

Several other dignatories now sprang to Miles’ defence, and the 
matter came to a head when the ministry officials who had issued 
the original report against Miles in 1815, Boinville de Fresnay and 
the Count de Meulen, having investigated the matter further, 
retracted their damning conclusions and recommended that 
Clarke recall Miles to the army non-active list, adding that Miles 
could never go back to Ireland under any circumstances because 
of his rebel background. Clarke responded that he could go to 
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America, where Lawless and Jackson had gone, and Meulen was 
forced to issue the order for the release of Miles’ severance pay of 
six month’s ‘solde’. However, perhaps impressed by the array of 
dignatories that had rallied to support Miles, and feeling a little 
isolated, while fully aware that, without the consent of Decazes, 
the deportation order would never be enforced, Clarke invited 
Miles to an audience at the Ministry. ‘This took place in a cordial 
atmosphere on 12 April, and, on the 16th, Miles was recalled to 
the non-active list. 

That Miles won his reprieve by appealing directly to Clarke is 
often promulgated but although he certainly did appeal to Clarke, 
his appeals were primarily to future prime ministers Broglie and 
Decazes. These rising liberals saw the justice of his case as is clear 
from the correspondence Decazes exchanged with Clarke. By 
declining to enforce the order, Decazes effectively blocked the 
deportation. With even his own officials recommending a change 
of heart, Clarke appears to have backed down gracefully. 

Miles again applied for French naturalisation on 5 June, this 
time to the new Minister for Justice, Baron Pasquier, a political 
ally of Broglie and Decazes. Pasquier wrote to Clarke, who, after 
some delay, gave Miles a glowing recommendation declaring that 
he was ‘remarkable for his brilliant conduct in war’. Miles became 
a French citizen by lettres de déclaration de naturalité on 20 
August 1817, but, if he thought his troubles were over, he was 
wrong. 

He was still on the non-active list on a captain’s half pay of 900 
francs a year, but he was now thirty-seven, and one of six thou- 
sand officers on half pay (demi-soldes) since the reduction of the 
armed forces early in the Second Restoration. He was fortunate 
to meet the new minister for war, Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, under 
whom he had once served, and was recalled into the second 
battalion of the Legion of Ille-et-Vilaine, but not promoted. Ill 
luck still haunted him, and the battalion was disbanded in a reor- 
ganisation. He was, once again, on half pay. 

He continued to petition for a recall, but his application to join 
the staff of General Laurison in the Spanish expedition of 1823 
was not successful. He solicited for and was eventually appointed 
a chevalier of Saint Louis in 1825. At this point, Miles appears to 
have lost all hope of active service and, least of all, promotion, 
when, in 1828, he had a change of fortune. A Franco-Irishman, 
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Colonel Charles O’Neill (1779-1844), his close and long-time 
friend, was appointed head of the Bureau of Infantry in the 
Ministry for War. O’Neill had begun his career in Walsh’s Regi- 
ment in the Irish Brigade and was a former commander of its 
successor unit, the 47th Line, and had served in the Peninsular 
War alongside the Irish Regiment. In 1828, an expeditionary 
force was being assembled by the French, British and the Russians 
to compel the Turkish government to accord independence to 
Greece and bring an end to a long and cruel war. Miles and 
William Corbet, a former United Irishman and Irish Regiment 
captain and now a colonel on half pay, were recalled to the staff 
of the expeditionary commander, General Maison. The British 
Ambassador, Lord Rothesay, protested formally at the appoint- 
ment of Irish nationalists, but Minister for War Caux refused to 
replace them, stating they were French citizens and it was a matter 
of seniority. This was not strictly true, since, in Miles’ case at least, 
there were many captains on half pay senior to him, and, most 
important of all, there were, perhaps, as many as two hundred 
captains of the Royal Staff Corps with greater seniority, on the 
active list but without employment. The recall had been the work 
of O’Neill and Miles acknowledges this: “When Colonel O’Neill 
was employed in the War Office as chef de bureau, he was ever 
ready to oblige his father’s countrymen; and it was to his influence 
alone that I owed the honour of being appointed on the expedi- 
tion to Greece in 1828, on the staff of General Maison, who was 
commander-in-chief of the French army sent there to aid the 
unfortunate Greeks to shake off the cruel Turkish yoke.’ 

In Greece, Miles was appointed in command of the captured 
fortress of Morea, where he supervised the repair to the fortifica- 
tions and was commended for his work. He was close to fifty now, 
and many of the young officers serving directly under him and in 
the engineers had not been born when he had arrived in France 
and some had only vague recollections of the Empire. Retirement 
must have crossed his mind, but his pension as a captain would 
have been little better than his half-pay. 

He now had another stroke of good fortune, and it is not clear 
whether the good reports of him had any effect, though his foreign 
service in Greece would certainly have helped. It is, perhaps, likely 
that O’Neill had acted again in any case, since he was still head 
of the bureau of infantry in 1830, though by 1831 he had retired. 
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One thing that would have gravitated against Miles, if his promo- 
tion was merely a matter of seniority in 1830, was the fact that his 
seniority had been reduced. Instead of being dated from 1808, 
when he was promoted to captain, it was retarded to 1821, in 
common with 116 other infantry captains who had been on half 
pay. So, once again, Miles seems to have risen without seniority, 
as he was only 981st on the army list when he was promoted to 
chef de bataillon (lieutenant colonel of infantry), recalled to 
France and transferred to the 56th Regiment at Grenoble (Isére), 
where he reported in early January 1831. Expansion of the 56th 
was the result of the Algerian War and the regiment was part of 
a reserve division standing by for service in that campaign, a fact 
that Miles does not mention in his memoirs. By 1832, however, 
the situation had changed and the 56th deployed to Rennes (Ille- 
et-Vilaine) to oppose the Royalist uprising of Caroline, Duchess 
of Berry (1798-1870), the last fling ofultra-Royalism. Miles’ bene- 
factor of 1817, Charles d’Autichamp — Charles Marie de 
Beaumont d’Autichamp, (1776-1859) — was, once again, in 
command of the rebel Royalist forces, and it is, perhaps, fortunate 
that the 56th never engaged. The redoubtable Autichamp and the 
incorrigible Duchess were exiled on the collapse of the uprising. 
By 1832, Miles had risen to 191st in the order of seniority of 
chefs de bataillon out of 426 in the entire army, but even the 
successive commanders of the 56th and all the regiment’s chefs de 
bataillon were his juniors by as much as six years. By 1834, he was 
148th out of 496 on the army list, but his age was advancing, and 
his chances of promotion to colonel thus reduced. He was well 
behind men who had been his juniors in the Irish Regiment, some 
of them non-Irish officers who had not been denounced and who 
had continued in service. Without question, the denunciations of 
1815 had damaged his career. He retired from the army on 10 
October 1834, and on 8 August 1835 was awarded a pension of 
1888 francs a year. He did, however, contest this, and employed 
a leading advocate to plead the case that he was acting on behalf 
of France in 1797 and 1798, and was awarded another 100 francs 
a year for the period from 10 January 1797, the day he joined the 
United Irishmen, to 17 December 1798, the day he entered 
Dublin after leaving the Wicklow Mountains. He was the only 
Irish Regiment officer treated thus. ‘The records of Hugh Ware, 
John Allen and others show though their service in 1798 is noted 
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‘for information only’ and they received no extra pension. In the 
same year, Miles married Frances Horner, a Scottish Presbyte- 
rian and sister of a Westminster MP. The marriage took place at 
the British Embassy in Paris. ‘The couple had no children. 

An objective assessment of Miles Byrne reveals a controversial, 
even enigmatic character. The dashing rebel of 1798 and the 
battalion commander on the Wolfsberg heights in 1813, faded 
into the chaos of 1815, when the spectre of being stood down on 
the meagre half-pay of a captain loomed. Miles was stripped of 
his beloved regiment, ousted from active service, and cast adrift 
from the framework that sustained him. The Irish Regiment, 
whatever its name, was his family. He lost that in 1815, and the 
loss changed him. It deflected Miles’ moral compass, and for the 
following thirteen years he desperately implored successive and 
increasingly repressive Bourbon regimes for a recall to their 
colours, yet in his memotrs, he criticises many of those who took 
service under the restored Bourbons as base time-servers. Like- 
wise, his criticism of Father Patrick Curtis, head of the Irish 
College in Salamanca, for supporting Wellington is perhaps ill- 
founded, as Curtis was after all supporting his adopted country, 
Spain, against a French invasion. Later, Miles recanted, praising 
the Spanish clergy and partisans who resisted France, but he 
never ceased to regard Curtis as a renegade. 

Service in the Greek War of Independence redeemed Miles in 
his own mind, enabling him to forget his Bourbon lobbying and 
his offer to serve that ‘august dynasty’ to the ‘last drop’ of his 
blood, a dynasty whose mission was, in his own words, ‘to crush 
liberty wherever it raised its head’. He was thus able to reinvent 
himself'as a freedom fighter and ‘true Irish patriot’, resuscitate his 
self-esteem and associate with other ‘high-minded Irish patriots’, 
most of whom would not even qualify as footnotes in the long and 
bloody narrative of Ireland’s progress towards self-determination. 

Miles died on 24 January 1862 at his home, 18, rue Montaigne 
(now rue Jean Mermoz, Paris 8): and, on the 27th, was interred 
at Montmartre Cemetery after a service at the church of Saint- 
Philippe-du-Roule. One of his former lieutenants in the 56th 
Line, Jean-Francois) Ferdinand Danner, colonel of the 69th 
Regiment, who had served as a lieutenant under Miles in the 56th, 
having followed his remains to Montmartre Cemetery, delivered 
the following words in an emotional voice at the graveside. It is in 
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the address of Colonel Danner that we find another Miles Byrne, 
no longer the Irish rebel in exile, but the stalwart soldier of France 
into which he had metamorphosed, to be respected, admired and 
much loved for that alone. Ireland is far, far away. 


Beside the tomb of the honoured commandant Byrne, I stand on 
behalf of his former comrades in arms, those among whom, above all, 
he reached the summit of his military career. With us he has left the 
example of his long and honourable service and rare memories of the 
highest sentiments, of a heart most loyal and most generous. It is the 
greatest esteem and deepest affection that surround him, near or far, 
in his noble old age, that we come here to declare, among our regrets 
that may be witnessed, ineffaceable as the memories. In the name of 
all your old friends in the army, in the name of your pupils of the 56th, 
farewell, our brave and excellent commander. Farewell. 


(Contributed by Nicholas Dunne-Lynch.) 


Summary of Miles Byrne’s Career in France (date: yyyy/mm/dd): 

1780/03/20: Born: Monaseed, Co Wexford: (Father: Patrick; Mother, Mary 
Graham) 

1797/01/10: Joined United Irish Society: 

1798/07/04: Irish Rebellion: Commander, “The Monaseed Corps’ of 
Wexford rebels: 

1798/07/05: With guerrillas in the Wicklow Mountains: 

1803/07/23: Irish Rebellion: Leading role in planned attack on Dublin 
Castle, 

1803/08/31: Escaped from Ireland, sent to France by rebel leader Robert 
Emmet to ask help from First Consul, Napoleon Bonaparte: 

1803/09/08: Disembarked at Bordeaux: 

1803/09/17: Arrived by diligence from Bordeaux at rue Montmartre, Paris 

1803/12/07: 2nd Lieutenant, Irish Legion 

1804/03/22: Lieutenant 

1808/12/16: Captain, 2nd Battalion in Spain 

1810/06/01: Captain in Command of Carabineer Company, 2nd Battalion. 

(light-infantry grenadiers) 

1813/08/23: Promoted provisionally to lieutenant colonel. Acting 

commander of Ist Battalion until 

1815/09/29: Remained on duty from disbandment of the regiment as 

Member of the Council of Administration. 

1816/02/08: Stood down on half-pay (900ff/yr) subject to recall 

1819/05/26: 2nd Légion de Ile et Vilaine, Cadre du 2e Bataillon (captain) 

1820/10/23: Given ‘on unlimited leave’ on half pay. 

1828/08/06: On divisional staff of the expeditionary force in Morea (Greece) 
under Gen. Maison, (embarked 30/8/1828, returned 
27/12/1830) 
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1830/09/04: Promoted Lieutenant-colonel, 56th Regiment, at Grenoble 
(Isére). 

1834/10/12: Retired from Army 

1835/08/04: Pension allocated: 1888 fr/yr: Awarded an extra 100 ff for his 
service in Ireland from 10 January 1797 to 17 November 1798, 
bringing the total to (1988 fr/yr): Married: Frances Horner 
(Scottish Presbyterian), No children. 

1862/01/24: Died: 18 rue Montaigne, Paris (renamed, 1937: rue Jean 
Mermoz, 75008): Interred: Montmartre Cemetery, Paris 


(details) 

Campaigns: 

1803-5: Brest under General (later Marshal) Augereau (Armée des Cotes 
de Océan) 

1806: Mainz under Marshal Kellerman (Armée de la Reserve) 

1807: Boulogne Camp under Generals St Cyr and Chamberlac (Corps 
d’ Observation de lEscaut) 

1808: Island of Walcheren under General Monnet 

1809-12: Spain and Portugal under Marshals Massena and Marmont, 
and the Duke of Abrantes (Junot) (Armées d’Espagne et de 
Portugal) 

1813: Silesia under General Lauriston (La Grande Armée) 

1814: Defence of Antwerp under Gen. Carnot 

Actions: 


Present at the sieges of Astorga and Ciudad Rodrigo (1810); in the relief of 
Badajoz in (June 1811) and commanded the elite companies at the affair of 27 
September that year, under General Brenier. He was involved in almost all the 
engagements of his corps. Recommended by General Puthod for promotion to 
lieutenant-colonel on the battlefield at Goldberg (Silesia), 23 August 1813; 
performed the functions of licutenant-colonel during the defence of Antwerp, 
having been recommended for that grade by Colonel Lawless in January 1814. 
This request was renewed by Colonel O’Mahony in April the same year in well- 
deserved recompense for his services. 1828-30 Served in Morea, in the war of 
Greek Independence. 


Honours: 

Ordre Royale de la Légion d’Honneur: Chevalier (Knight) 18/6/1813; Officier: 
13/11/1832; Décoration de Fleur de Lys: 3/6/1814; Chevalier (Knight) de 
POrdre Royal et Militaire de Saint-Louis: 23/5/1825. 
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MURIEL ST. CLARE BYRNE became friends with author 
Dorothy L. Sayers at Somerville College, Oxford. They remained 
close throughout their lives, with Dorothy often looking to Muriel 
for constructive criticism and advice on her writings. In 1935 they 
co-wrote a play which opened in London in 1936. Victor 
Gollancz published the play in 1937 as Busman’s Honeymoon: A 
Detectwe Comedy in Three Acts, and it was subsequently expanded and 
published as a Sayers’ novel in 1939. 

Muriel St. Clare Byrne collected an extensive archive of mate- 
rial, ranging from manuscripts to photographs relating to 
Dorothy L. Sayers between the years 1913 to 1978 and these are 
kept in the Marion E. Wade Center at Wheaton College, Illinois, 
USA. Muriel St. Clare Byrne was herself an acknowledged 
academic and historian, specialising in the Tudor period. 


NAPOLEON BYRNE OF BERKLEY, CALIFORNIA (1817— 
1905). Morgan Byrne is said to have fought in the rebellion of 
1798 alongside ‘his cousin’ the famous Miles Byrne. The family 
tradition as recorded by Mary Tennent Carleton in “The Byrnes 
of Berkeley’ (California Historical Society Quarterly, March 1938) is 
that he made his escape to the USA after the rebellion by hiding 
in a hogshead that was loaded onto a ship. 

The family of Miles Byrne remains for the time being some- 
thing of a mystery. Stephen Gwynn in his 1907 introduction to 
the Memoirs of Miles Byrne (Maunsel & Co) introduced Miles as ‘a 
young and well-to-do farmer at Monaseed on the northern border 
of county Wexford’. Miles and his father, by his own account, 
certainly were familiar with the Byrnes of Ballymanus of whom 
he said: 
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Garrett Byrne was a descendant of one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished branches of the Byrnes of the county of Wicklow; he inherited 
the small estate of Ballymanus, and lived in great style, associating 
with men of the highest rank in the county, all of whom esteemed and 
feared him: he was a perfect gentleman. He was dexterous in the use 
of arms, particularly the small sword and pistol; my father often saw 
him shoot swallows from his hall door with a pistol ball. He brought 
up his family with high notions of what they owed to their ancestors. 
He had five sons, all splendid men Garrett, John, Colclough, Edward, 
and poor Billy or William, who was executed at Wicklow, and two 
daughters Nelly and Fanny, both very fine women, and very well 
educated. 


Miles also personally knew both Ned and Billy Byrne of Bally- 


manus: 


Edward Byrne, or “Little Ned,” as we used to call him, though he was 
nearly six feet high, because he was the last of the brothers... After 
the Insurrection was over, Ned Byrne married in Dublin the third and 
youngest daughter of Mr. Kavanagh, of Ballyscarton, sister to the 
brave Thomas Kavanagh who was killed at the battle of Arklow. He 
thereby became brother-in-law to James Doyle, James D’Arcy, and 
Ned Kavanagh, and allied to the Redmonds. 


... though very young at the time, I knew poor [Billy] Byrne too well 
not to appreciate his high mind, and the horror with which he spoke 
of crimes committed previous to and during the insurrection. I dined 
beside him two days before his arrest, at the house of my half-brother, 
Edward Kennedy... 


This interconnection between the two Byrne families appears to 
support the local tradition that they were cousins of some sort, but 
Miles was frustratingly silent, or perhaps modest, regarding many 
details about his own family. However, he did talk of a marriage 
connection between his family and the Byrnes of Ballymanus 
through the intriguing Mrs. Meagher ~ she being a ‘Miss Byrne’ 
before her marriage, and according to Miles a member of the 
Ballymanus family: 


I must not omit to mention the name ofa generous high-minded lady, 
who came to our camp at Mount Pleasant, for the purpose of aiding 
and assisting Billy Byrne to get several prisoners liberated. This lady 
was Mrs. Meagher, of Coolalugh, whose son-in-law, Dan Kervin, was 
one of the leaders of the county of Wicklow men, and who distin- 
guished himself so much at the battle of Arklow; he enjoyed great 
influence in our army. Mrs. Meagher being a Miss Byrne before her 
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marriage, and related to the Ballymanus family, and possessing very 
graceful manners, succeeded beyond her expectations in persuading 
even those who had had their dearest relations murdered by the 
Orangemen, that retaliation could not bring them to life, and that it 
would be better to show themselves generous and merciful on this 
occasion. 

I must here mention how I became connected with Mrs. Meagher, 
and her son-in-law, Dan Kervin. The latter married, about 1795, my 
brother-in-law’s sister, Miss Mary Doyle, of Ballytemple. I was at 
their wedding, which terminated in a melancholy way. After spending 
a delightful evening, just about eleven at night, when the young 
married couple were retiring from the supper table, the bride in 
crossing the hall to go to her bedroom fell dead on the floor. She was 
leaning on my sister’s arm at the time. It is needless to say what all felt 
that sad night, when they were suddenly plunged from the height of 
gaiety and mirth into such sorrow. The year after this mournful event, 
Dan Kervin married one of Mrs. Meagher’s daughters, by whom he 
had two children. He was killed by a cannon ball at the battle of 
Vinegar Hill. Mrs. Meagher’s eldest son, Peter, who resided in 
Dublin, and my half-brother, Edward Kennedy, married two sisters, 
the Miss Leonard’s, of Meath Street 


Apart from brief accounts of his parents, his half brothers, Hugh 
and Edward Kennedy, his sister Katherine who died aged 
eighteen, Miles writes of his uncle, John Byrne, the youngest of his 
father’s family, who was not married and who was killed in a 
charge of cavalry. There is also a note of one of his father’s sisters 
who was married and living in the town of Arklow. Pat Bruslaun, 
his favourite first cousin, also figures in the Memoirs: 


Poor Bruslaun was not forty years of age; he left three children quite 
young. He was, without exception, one of the bravest men that ever 
lived He was respected by everyone who knew him. For my own part 
I loved him from my childhood like a brother. I had many first 
cousins, but to none of them was I so attached as to him; his mother 
was my father’s eldest sister. 


While Miles said that he had many first cousins, unfortunately no 
more were named. Other Wexford/Wicklow Byrnes who figure 
in his account were Murtough Byrne of Little Aughrim, Isaac and 
Jacob Byrne of Ballyellis and Darby Byrne, who saved himself by 
enlisting into the British Army after the rebellion. There was also 
Martin Byrne, a woollen draper in Francis Street, Dublin, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Byrne of Townsend Street, Dublin, who had 
adopted Mrs. Byrne’s cousin, Miss Lawless, but these probably 
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were not closely related, as neither was the famous William 
Michael Byrne. 

This is just about all Miles had to say concerning his family. A 
John Byrne (1790-1860) is claimed as a first cousin to Miles on an 
internet genealogy, and there is no particular reason to doubt that 
the Morgan Byrne who settled in Missouri was another first cousin 
of Miles. A Morgan Byrne is mentioned in 1798 in connection 
with Fr. Murphy. On 28 May 1798 Murphy and Byrne, along 
with Edward Roche, Thomas Donovan, and George Sparks, 
numbered among the local United Irish leaders assembled with 
their forces at Oulart Hill. They launched a successful ambush 
upon the North Cork Militia. 

Escape made, Morgan ‘Byrns’ or Byrne settled in Missouri and 
married a Miss Greene. One of their known sons, Napoleon 
Bonaparte Byrne (1817-1905) was so named because of the admi- 
ration Morgan’s cousin, Miles Byrne, had for the French 
emperor. Further details on the history of this family may be 
found in volume 3 of this series, The Byrnes and the O’Byrnes, chapter 
39. 


NICHOLAS BYRNE (d.1833), was the founder-editor of the 
Morning Post, a London newspaper. He is best remembered as the 
lover and later husband of Charlotte King (ca.1782—1825), who 
wrote under the pseudonym of “Charlotte Dacre”. She was the 
daughter of Jonathan King (1753-1824), born Jacob Rey, a 
moneylender and radical. Her father divorced her mother, 
Deborah Lara, under Jewish law in 1785 in order to marry the 
dowager countess of Lanesborough. Charlotte and her sister, 
Sophia, published a volume of Gothic verses, Trifles of Helicon 
(1798) dedicated to her then bankrupt father to show ‘the educa- 
tion you have afforded us has not been totally lost’. Another 
volume of verse also appeared entitled Hours of Solitude (1805) and 
she also wrote verse for the Morning Post and Morning Herald under 
the name “Rosa Matilda”. Charlotte was author of a number of 
Gothic novels, including The Confessions of the Nun of St. Omer (1805), 
Xofloya (1806), The Libertine (1807) and The Passions (1811). ‘The 
novels were considered scandalous although the Morning Post 
defended her. She was having an affair with its married editor, 
Nicholas Byrne, and expecting his child. Her poetry influenced 
Byron for a time and her novels also influenced Shelley. Char- 
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lotte’s three children with Nicholas, were born in 1806, 1807 and 
1809, but not baptized until June 1811 at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, London. When Nicholas was widowed he married Char- 
lotte at St. James’s, Westminster, in 1815. She died ten years later 
at their home in Lancaster Place. Details and sources regarding 


Nicholas and Charlotte may be found in Paul Baines’ article in 
the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (2004). 


NICHOLAS (NICKY) BERNARD JAMES ADAM BYRNE 
(b.1978) was born in Dublin, the son of Nicholas and Yvonne 
Byrne. He has an elder sister, Gillian and a younger brother, 
Adam. He was goalkeeper for the local Home Farm Football Club 
from the age of seven, eventually winning the Young European 
Keeper of the Year. When he was fifteen he was signed up by 
Leeds United. But after a year with them, the manager of Leeds 
decided that Nicky was too short and terminated his contract. 
Setting up in karaoke with his father, touring local pubs 
performing covers of Boyzone songs he was encouraged to audi- 
tion for Westlife, Ronan Keating’s new boyband. Nicky joined 
Westlife and saw the band release seven number ones up to 1999— 
2001. Westlife made the Guinness Book of Records for the first 
boyband to have five consecutive number ones. In 2003 Nicky 
and Georgina Ahern, eldest daughter of politician Bertie Ahern 
(Prime Minister of the Republic of Ireland 1997-2008), married. 
They have twin sons, Rocco Bertie and Jay Nicky. 


OLIVE BYRNE (d.1988) was the partner of both Dr. Wiliam 
Moulton Marston (1893-1947) and his wife Elizabeth (Sadie) 
Holloway Marston (1893-1993), the three living in a 
polyamorous relationship. William Marston was a multi-talented 
psychologist, feminist theorist, inventor, and comic book author, 
well respected in the USA. Olive, and to some extent Elizabeth, 
were the inspirations for his world famous comic book character, 
‘Wonder Woman’, for which he was inducted into the Comic 
Book Hall of Fame in 2006. It was Elizabeth’s suggestion for 
William to create a female superhero and he broached the idea to 
Max Gaines, cofounder of ‘All American Publications’. 

Under the pseudonym of Charles Moulton, he created a char- 
acter originally called ‘Suprema’, a crime-fighting government 
agent with superhuman strength and abilities. While her person- 
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ality was a combination of the two women in William’s life, in 
appearance, with her distinctive silver bracelets, she was based on 
Olive. The name “Suprema” was replaced in favour of “Wonder 
Woman”, who made her debut appearance in All Star Comics in 
December 1941. On 25 October 1940, Olive, using the name of 
“Olive Richard” interviewed William for an article published in 
family Circle, titled “Don’t Laugh at the Comics’. In the interview 
William referred to Olive as “my Wonder Woman” and he said 
that her “Arab protective bracelets” were the inspiration for the 
ones worn by Wonder Woman. Although Olive did not disclose 
that she was involved with William she was in fact a former 
student of his. While working as William’s research assistant she 
became involved with William and Elizabeth and moved in with 
them in the late 1920s. Elizabeth had two children, Peter and 
Olive Ann, while Olive also had two children, Byrne and Donn. 
Elizabeth and William legally adopted Olive’s sons, and while 
Olive raised all four children, Elizabeth returned to work when 
William contracted polio, and continued her career following 
William’s death in 1947. 

Elizabeth and Olive continued to live together after William’s 
death, Elizabeth financing the education of all four children, and 
supporting Olive until Olive’s death. Elizabeth died in 1993 aged 
one hundred. Elizabeth’s son Pete described the situation he grew 
up in as “wonderful,” “a win-win deal for everyone.” Olive’s son 
Byrne told biographer Les Daniels that, “It was an arrangement 
where they lived together fairly harmoniously.” “It’s kind of 
crazy,” he said, “but it worked out and they got along quite well. 
They were just a pair from then on until they died.” Sheldon 
Mayer described Wiliam Marston as a ‘remarkable host, with a 
lovely bunch of kids from different wives and all living together 
like one big family — everybody very happy and all good, decent 
people.’ 


OLIVER BYRNE (1810-1880) was born in Leiden, Holland. 
Although Protestant, there is a hint in the dedication to one of his 
works that he may have been connected with the Byrnes of Bally- 
manus, Co. Wicklow. Dr. Sid Kolpas of California has researched 
the life of Oliver. In 1831 Oliver became Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the College of Civil Engineers, Putney, London, 
although he was only aged twenty. 
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Oliver used his skills as a surveyor in the Falkland Islands after 
the British government decided to colonise them in May 1840. 
Lieutenant Governor Richard Moody assigned the task of 
surveying what would become Port William to Captain James 
Clark Ross (1800-1862), who had been leader of the Antarctic 
Expedition, and presumably Oliver was a member of his survey 
team. 

Oliver was the author of several works on engineering and 
mathematics, including How to Measure the Earth with the assistance of 
Railroads (1838), a translation of the first Stx Books of the Elements of 
Etuchd, In Which Color Diagrams and Symbols are Used Instead of Letters 
jor the Greater Ease of Learners (1847), The Calculator’s Constant 
Companion, for Practical Men, Machinists, Mechanics and Engineers 
(1854), The Handbook for the Artisan, Mechanic, and Engineer (1863), 
and The Apprentice or First Book for Mechanics, Machinists, and Engineers 
(1860). He was also a contributor to Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering 
(1869). 

Oliver’s most curious work was Freedom To Ireland (1853). This 
was published in Boston while Oliver was in the USA, and seems 
to have been designed as a military handbook to aid an Irish rebel- 
lion. It contains the following curious dedication, which has led to 
speculation that Oliver was in some way related to the Byrnes of 
Ballymanus: 


TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM BYRNE, ESQ., OF BALLYMANUS, COUNTY 
WICKLOW, IRELAND, WHO WAS EXECUTED FOR FIDELITY AND LOYALTY 
TO HIS COUNTRY IN 1798 THIS WORK IS DEDICATED. BYRNE WAS A MAN 
OF LARGE FORTUNE AND ESTATES, OF RARE COURAGE, AND GREAT 
MILITARY SKILL, AND OF MUCH PERSONAL STRENGTH AND BEAUTY; HE 
DID NOT LOSE HIS LIFE AND ESTATES, OR BETRAY HIS COUNTRY, BY 
MAKING LONG SPEECHES TO TEACH THE ENEMY. HE WAS NOT ONE OF 
THE BEGGARLY BRIEFLESS SPOUTING POLITICAL TRICKSTER HUMBUGS; 
NO, BUT ONE WHO IN CONJUNCTION WITH HIS BROTHER GARRET 
BYRNE AND COUSIN MICHAEL DWYER, LED ON HIS COUNTRYMEN, AND 
BY THE DEXTEROUS USE OF THE PIKE, DESTROYED 2000 OF HIS 
COUNTRY’S ENEMY; AND OUT OF 27 ENGAGEMENTS IN THE OPEN 
FIELD, WON TWENTY ONE. 


The late Conor O’Brien, author of “The Byrnes of Bally- 
manus’ in feagh McHugh O’Byme (Rathdrum Historical Society, 
1908) wrote: 
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William’s heroic reputation was publicised in the United States by an 
eccentric clansman, one Oliver Byrne, who was born in Leyden, 
Holland, about 1810. He subsequently acquired some eminence in 
England as a teacher and writer of numerous innovative works on 
mathematics, engineering and military science. Byrne toured the 
United States in the 1850s and published from Boston in 1853 a trea- 
tise entitled Freedom to Ireland which advocated revolt from Britain 
and provided lessons in the use of small arms, field fortifications, pike 
exercises and street fighting. The book was dedicated “To the memory 
of William Byrne, Esq., of Ballymanus, County Wicklow, Ireland’, 
and to the fulsome list of qualities attributed to the dedicatee was the 
rather dubious claim that Billy ‘by the dextrous use of the Pike 
destroyed two thousand of his country’s enemy; and out of twenty- 
seven engagements in the open field, won twenty-one. 


While in the United States Oliver was on tour in 1853 giving a 
series of talks called Along with this went Lectures on the Art and Science 
of War: addressed to Irish-American citizen soldiers. 

Wikipedia relates that: 


He [Oliver] may have been related to Austin Byrne, who was another 
Irish Protestant civil engineer and author, and who named his second 
son Oliver Thomas. Another relative was William Byrne, of whom 
Oliver is said to have been an “eccentric clansman” who publicised 
William’s “heroic reputation”. 


Oliver designed several scientific instruments, taking out a 
patent in London in 1846 for the Gauger’s Patent Calculating 
Instrument, otherwise known as the Byrnegraph, “an instrument 
for multiplying, dividing and comparing lines, angles, surfaces 
and solids”. It was advertised as being available at ‘Mr Parker’s, 
11 Gower Street, Bedford Square, Price 10s 6d.’ 

Oliver was living at 41 Wharton Street, Lloyd Square, 
Pentonville, Middlesex, when he married Eleanor Rugg of 15 
Broadley Terrace, Blandford Square, Middlesex. ‘The 1871 
census shows that he was then living at 14 Fransfield Grove, 
Upper Sydenham, Lewisham, Kent. Oliver died at 46 Grecian 
Street, East Maidstone, Kent, on 9 December 1880. 

His most famous and indeed brilliant work was his First Six Books 
of the Elements of Euctid, In Which Color Diagrams and Symbols are Used 
Instead of Letters for the Greater Ease of Learners (Pickering, 1847). A 
work of art as well as mathematics, Oliver is considered to have 
pre-empted Mondrian in his striking gemetic diagrams using the 
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colours red, yellow, blue and black. Still in print, the work is 
considered to be one of the most beautiful nineteenth century 
books. 


OSCAR BYRNE (1794-1867), was the son of Irish actor and 
ballet master James Byrne (1756—-1845). Oscar became a 
performing dancer and performed in London in 1803 at Drury 
Lane ina ballet arranged by his father called Oscar and Elwina. His 
father had played the same part twelve years before at Covent 
Garden. Oscar also appeared at Covent Garden in 1803 playing 
“Cheerly” in Prince Hoare’s Lock and Key. He also toured the USA, 
where he met and married Abigail, an actress and singer. From 
1862 Oscar was arranging ballets at Drury Lane, the Haymarket 
and St. James’s Theatre. He retired in 1866, dying at his home 
the following year, 22 Islip Street, Kentish Town, London. He 
had seven children. Further details of his life may be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography article by Joseph Knight, 
revised by Nilanjana Banerji (2004). 


P.E. BYRNE was the author of Osman and Leila, a Turkish tale, with 
other poems (Dublin, 1830). Reference to this author 1s to be found 
in The Poets of Ireland: A Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of 
Insh Writers of English Verse (DJ. O’Donoghue, Hodges, Figgis & 
Co., 1912). 


PAT BURNS (1952-2010) was born in Saint-Henri, Quebec, 
Canada. He became a police officer in Gatineau, Quebec, before 
becoming a professional hockey coach. From 1988 to 2004 he was 
a head coach in the National Hockey League and received the 
Jack Adams Award three times. 


PAT BYRNE (b.1956) was born in Dublin. His football career as 
a midfielder started with the Bohemians in 1974. Pat moved to 
the USA in 1978 to play for Philadelphia Fury in the North Amer- 
ican Soccer League. He went to England the following year and 
played for Leicester City until 1981, and then Heart of Midlothian 
until 1983. Pat then joined the Irish team, Shamrock Rovers, 
winning four league titles in a row and the FAI Cup three times 
between 1984 and 1987. In 1985 Pat was Shamrock’s Player of 
the Year and he was also awarded the SWAT Personality of the 
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year award. Pat is also winner of eight full international caps and 
three Inter League caps. In 1988 Pat became player-manager of 
Shelbourne Football Club. The following year they also acquired 
their first FAI cup in thirty years. Pat became player-manager of 
St. James’ Gate in 1994 but he returned to Shamrock Rovers as 
manager for the 1996-7 season. He later managed Kilkenny City 
and saw their promotion to the Premier League Division. 


PAT BYRNES is an actor and cartoonist living in Chicago, Ih- 
nois. He trained as a scientist, obtaining an aerospace degree at 
Notre Dame University in 1981. He has mainly been published 
in The New Yorker, but has also drawn for many other publications 
including The Reader’s Digest, America Magazine, The Catholic Digest, 
The Wall Street Journal, and The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. He was 
awarded the National Cartoonist Society Advertising and Illus- 
tration Award in 2001. He is married to Lisa Madigan, 41st 
Attorney General of Illinois. Pat is also the author of the book 
What Would Satan Do? Cartoons About Right, Wrong, and Very, Very 
Wrong (2005). 


PATRICE BYRNE was the author of An Evening on the Green Hills; 
or. The Complaint of the Dogs, on Taxation (Dublin, 1869). Reference 
to this author is to be found in The Poets of Ireland: A Biographical and 
Bibliographical Dictionary of Insh Writers of English Verse (D,J. 
O’Donoghue, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1912). 


PATRICIA MARY BYRNE (1925-2007) was born in Ohio. She 
was U.S. Ambassador to Mali in 1976, and Burma, 1979-83. 


PATRICK O’BYRNE (b.1954) was born in Dublin and grew up 
in New Zealand where he became a noted pianist, winning the III 
José Iturbi Competition in 1983. He settled in Germany, where 
he has held professorships at the State University of Music and 
performing Arts in Stuttgart, and the University of the Arts in 
Bremen. 


PATRICK BYRNE (1783-1864) studied architecture under 
Henry Aaron Baker at the Dublin Society Schools. He designed 
many Roman Catholic churches in Dublin following the Eman- 
cipation Act, most notably the classical St. Paul’s, Arran Quay 
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(1835), St. Audoen’s (1841), and “Adam and Eve’s” — the Fran- 
ciscan Church at Merchants Quay. Patrick was vice-president of 
the RIAT 1854-64. 


PATRICK BYRNE of Detroit, Wayne, Michigan, was the 
Republican Party Presidential Elector for Michigan in 1948. 


PATRICK BYRNE. Australian born clothing company director 
Patrick Byrne was a victim of the Bali Bombing in Indonesia on 
12 October 2002. The attack, carried out by the Islamist extremist 
group Jemaah Islamiyah, killed 202 people and injured a further 
209. Patrick attended the Sari nightclub with other members of 
the Coogee Dolphins Sports Club, leaving seconds before the 
bomb exploded. He ran back through the fire to search for his 
friends. Patrick’s efforts amid the chaos in helping to rescue people 
was recognised in 2008 when he received a bravery award from 
the Governor-General of Australia. Patrick is married to Keryl 
and they have a son, Jet Byrne, born in 2005. 


PATRICK S. BYRNE of Washington was the Democratic Party 
candidate for the U.S. Representative from Washington at-large 
in 1906. 


PATRICK SARSFIELD BYRNE (1913-1980). Patrick was born 
17 April 1913 in Birkenhead, Liverpool, son of John Stephen 
Byrne, a butcher. In 1936 he graduated from the University of 
Liverpool with an MB, and ChB. He also won a gold medal in 
surgery at Liverpool. In 1937 Patrick married Dr Kathleen 
Pearson, whom he had met at University and the couple had two 
sons and four daughters. Patrick became a General Practitioner 
in Milnthorpe, Westmorland. He moved to Manchester in 1968 
where he continued working as a General Practice until his retire- 
ment in 1978. In 1952 Patrick became a founder member of the 
Royal College of General Practitioners. He began lecturing at 
Manchester University Medical School in 1965, and in 1968 was 
invited to become Director of the newly created Department of 
General Practice. He was awarded an OBE in 1966 and created 
a CBE in 1975. In 1972 he became the first Professor of General 
Practice in England and upon his retirement in 1978 he was made 
Professor Emeritus. Patrick co-authored numerous medical 
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works, perhaps the most famous being Doctors Talking to Patients 
(1976). His story is told in The Life of Professor P.S. Byrne (John Find- 
later, 1996). 


PATSY BYRNE (b.1933) was born in Ashford, Kent. She was 
educated at Ashford School for Girls and studied drama at the 
Rose Bruford School before joining the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. Patsy played parts such as “Maria” in Twelfth Night and 
“Gruscha” in the Caucasian Chalk Circle at London’s Aldwych 
Theatre in the 1960s. She later performed at Chichester Festival 
Theatre. Patsy is arguably most well-known for playing “Nursie” 
in Blackadder I. She has also starred in films, Les Miserablés (1998), 
David Copperfield (1999) and Kevin G Perry Go Large (2000) and 


numerous radio plays. 


PAUL E BURNS (1881-1967) was an actor in the United States 
who appeared in many popular television series. 


PAUL BYRNE (b.1965) was born in Dublin. As a soccer player, 
he was with clubs Athlone Town AFC, St. Patrick’s Athletic, and 
the Bohemians. Paul was part of Bohemians’ 1992 FAI Cup 
winning squad. 


PAUL BYRNE (b. 1978) was born in Co. Kilkenny and graduated 
as a Bachelor of Business Studies as one of Ireland’s top fifty busi- 
ness graduates from the Cork Institute of Technology in 2000. He 
produced business documentaries for GNBC and Fox 5 and went 
on to undertake a master’s degree in Broadcast Journalism with 
the University of Sheffield in 2006. Subsequently Paul he worked 
for the BBC and became a correspondent for Russia Today. 
Following this he worked for Associated Press ‘Television News in 
Buenos Aires. Paul also holds a third-dan black belt in karate and 
has represented Ireland in the sport on several occasions. 


PAUL JOHN O’BYRNE (1922-2004) was a son of Daniel 
Norman O’Byrne (1884-1928). A Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
and Lutheran interfaith centre in Calgary is named after him. He 
had two sons who became priests, one of whom, Paul John 
O’Byrne, was Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Calgary 
in Alberta, Canada, 1968-98. Dr. Norman Knowles describes 
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Bishop Paul O’Byrne’s direction of the diocese in The Winds of 
Change: A History of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Calgary since 1968, 
outlining Paul’s struggle to reconcile liberals and conservatives 
within the Church. 


PAUL L. BYRNE of Chico, Butte, California, was a delegate to 
the Republican Party National Convention in 1960. 


PAULA BYRNE (b.1967) was born in Birkenhead, Liverpool, the 
third daughter of a large working-class Catholic family. She 
studied English and Theology and then taught English and 
Drama at Wirral Grammar School for Boys and Wirral Metro- 
politan College. She completed her PhD in English Literature at 
the University of Liverpool in 1977, Paula’s first book, was Jane 
Austen and the Theatre, (Hambledon Continuum, 2002). She also 
researched and wrote Perdita: The Life of Mary Robinson (Harper 
Collins, and Random House (2005). Perdita, which tells the story 
of eighteenth-century royal mistress Mary ‘Perdita’ Robinson 
(1757-1800), received wide acclamation. Her most recent work 
Mad World: Evelyn Waugh and the Secrets of Brideshead (Harper Collins, 
2009), tells the story of Evelyn Waugh’s friendship with the family 
who inspired his novel Brideshead Revisited. Paula married Shake- 
speare scholar and author Jonathan Bate. The couple have three 
children (Tom, Elle, and Harry). Paula became an Executive 
Trustee of the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust and a Royal Literary 
Fund Fellow at the University of Warwick. 


PETER BYRNE of Bon Homme, South Dakota, was a member 
of the South Dakota State Senate 1891-2. 


PETER BYRNE is the author of The Many Worlds of Hugh Everett 
II: Multiple Unwerses, Mutual Assured Destruction, and the Meltdown of 
a Nuclear Family (OUP, 2010). 


SIR PETER BYRNE LEICESTER (1732-1770). Known as 
“The Irish Heir”, he was only nine years old when his father, Sir 
John Byrne (1705-1741) died. ‘This proved to be hugely prob- 
lematic when his maternal grandfather, Sir Francis Leicester died 
soon after in August 1742 leaving a Will insisting that Peter sell 
his Irish land and take the surname of Leicester. ‘This led to the 
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enactment of a British Act of Parliament originally known in short 
as ‘Sir Peter Byrne’s Bul? or in longhand, ‘An Act to enlarge the 
Time limited by the Will of Sir Francis Leicester Baronet, 
deceased, for Sale of the Real Estate late of Sir John Byrne 
Baronet, deceased, in the Kingdom of Ireland; and also to enable 
Sir Peter Byrne Baronet and his Issue to take and use the Surname 
of Leicester only, pursuant to the said Will’, but now better known 
as “The Byrne Estate Act’. Although a document of the elite, it 
proves the potential of Wills, deeds and leases in future research 
as it reveals that the name of Peter’s brother was John and that he 
had a half-sister, Anne Meriel Leigh. 


Flouse of Lords Journal, Volume 26, March 1744, Sir P. Byrne’s Bill. 
Ordered. That the Committee to whom the Bill, intituled, “An Act 
to enlarge the Time limited by the Will of Sir Francis Leicester 
Baronet, deceased, for Sale of the Real Estate late of Sir John Byrne 
Baronet, deceased, in the Kingdom of Ireland; and also to enable Sir 
Peter Byrne Baronet and his Issue to take and use the Surname of 
Leicester only, pursuant to the said Will,” stands committed, be 
revived; and meet on Thursday next. 

Sir Peter Byrne’s Bill. The Lord Gower reported from the Lords 
Committees to whom the Bill, intituled, “An Act to enlarge the Time 
limited by the Will of Sir Francis Leicester Baronet, deceased, for Sale 
of the Real Estate late of Sir John Byrne Baronet, deceased, in the 
Kinedom of Ireland; and also to enable Sir Peter Byrne Baronet, and 
his Issue, to take and use the Surname of Leicester only, pursuant to 
the said Will,” was committed. That they had considered the said Bill, 
and examined the Allegations thereof, which were found to be true; 
that all the Parties concerned had given their Consents to the Bill, 
except Anne Meriel Leigh and Saint John’s College in Cambridge; 
and that as to their respective Interests, the Committee find, that Sir 
Francis Leicester Baronet, by his Will, devised all his Estate in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and the Lands by his said Will directed to 
be purchased, to his Grandson Peter, now Sir Peter Byrne, who is the 
Eldest Son and Heir ofhis the said Testator’s only Child Dame Meriel 
Byrne by Sir John Byrne Baronet (both deceased) for his Life, and to 
his First and other Sons in Tail Male. Remainder to his Brother John 
Byrne for Life, and to his First and other Sons in Tail Male; 
Remainder to the said Anne Meriel Leigh, who was the Daughter of 
the said Dame Meriel Byrne by Fleetwood Leigh Esquire her First 
Husband, for Life, and to her First and other Sons in Tail Male; with 
like Remainders to Dorothy, Elizabeth, and Meriel Byrne, Daughters 
of the said Dame Meriel by the said Sir John Byrne, severally, for Life, 
and to their respective First and other Sons in Tail Male successively; 
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Remainder to the First and other Daughters in Tail Male of all his 
the Testator’s said Grandchildren in Succession, as aforesaid; the said 
several Devisees taking and using the Surname of Leicester only; and 
that to the said several Devises to the Children of the said Dame 
Meriel by the said Sir John Byrne and their Issue, the said Testator 
annexes a Condition, “That, unless the Real Estate, late of the said 
Sir John Byrne, in the Kingdom of Ireland, be sold, and the Residue 
of the Money thereby raised, after Payment of Encumbrances, laid 
out in the Purchase of Lands in England, to be settled to the like Uses, 
or paid into Trustees Hands for that Purpose, within the Term of 
Four Years next after his the said Testator’s Death, all the said Devises 
to the Children of the said Sir John Byrne and their respective Issue 
shall be void;” and in that Case, he devises his said Estate, and directs 
the Four First Years Profits thereof, to be retained by his Trustees, 
and paid to the next in Remainder to whom his said Estate would go 
if there were a total Failure of Issue of the said Dame Meriel by the 
said Sir John Byrne; and in Case of Failure of Issue by the said Dame 
Meriel, or Forfeiture of their respective Estates, he devises his said 
Real Estate to Saint John’s College in Cambridge, forever; and there- 
fore, if the Condition touching the Sale of the Real Estate late of the 
said Sir John Byrne in Ireland be good in Law, and this Bill should 
not pass, and the said Estate should not be sold in Four Years next 
after the Testator’s Death, and there should be a Son of Sir John 
Byrne living at the End of that Term, she the said Anne Meriel Leigh 
and her Issue, and upon Failure of such Issue Saint John’s College, 
will become entitled to the Testator’s Real Estate, and to the Four 
First Years retained Rents and Profits thereof. 

That the Guardian of the said Anne Meriel Leigh (she being an 
Infant of about Seventeen Years of Age) appeared before the 
Committee, and did not on her Behalf oppose the passing of the Bill, 
but, by Reason of her Infancy, thought himself not warranted to 
consent thereto; and the Reverend Mr. Morgan, One of the Senior 
Fellows of the said College, also attended on Behalf of the said 
College, and offered several Amendments to the Bill, which were 
agreed to by the Committee; and the said Mr. Morgan afterwards 
declared, he had no further Objections, nor should oppose its passing; 
but the said College, in their Corporate Capacity, have not otherwise 
signified their Consent to the Committee: And the said Anne Meriel 
Leigh by her Guardian, and the said College by the said Mr. Morgan, 
submitted their respective Interests to this House. 

The Committee also find, that Daniel Byrne (who, upon Failure 
of Issue Male of the late Sir John Byrne, is the only Person in 
Remainder under the said Sir John’s Marriage Settlement) hath no 
Issue Male; and if the Consent of the said Daniel Byrne can be 
obtained, Sir John Byrne’s Trustees might, as the Committee 
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conceive, procure an Act of Parliament for Sale of the said Estate in 
Ireland; and it hath been proved to the Committee, that the said 
Daniel Byrne hath declared, that he is willing to consent thereto, upon 
having Two Hundred Pounds a Year immediately settled upon him 
and his Issue Male. 

And the Committee observe, that, if Power were given to Sir John 
Byrne’s Trustees, to make immediate Sale of his Real Estate, and the 
same should be sold within the said Four Years, neither the said Anne 
Meriel Leigh nor the said College could have any Claim to the said 
Testator’s Estate, till Failure of Issue Male of the said Sir Peter Byrne 
and John Byrne; and in that Case, would only be entitled to the Profits 
thereof from the Time of such Failure of Issue Male; but, by this Bill, 
the Profits of the said Testator’s Estate are directed to be retained till 
the 23rd day of January 1755, which is Thirteen Years and an Half 
from the Testator’s Death; and if the said Sir John Byrne’s Estate be 
not sold before that Time, and there shall be a Son of the said Dame 
Meriel by the said Sir John Byrne then living; or if, before that Time, 
there should be a Failure of Issue Male of the said Sir Peter Byrne and 
John Byrne, the said Anne Meriel Leigh, or such other Person as shall 
then be entitled to the said Testator’s Real Estate, will have the 
Benefit of all the accumulated Rents and Profits thereof, from the 
Time of the Testator’s Death, which is proposed as an Equivalent for 
the contingent Interest, which the said Anne Meriel Leigh, or the 
other Persons in Remainder, may possibly be deprived of, by 
enlarging the Time of Sale in the Manner mentioned in the Bill. And 
that the Committee had made several Amendments to the said Bill.” 
Which Report and Amendments, being read twice by the Clerk, were 
agreed to by the House. Ordered, that the said Bill, with the Amend- 
ments, be engrossed. 


PETER J. BYRNE of Roosevelt, Nassau, Long Island, New York, 
was an alternate delegate to the Democratic Party National 
Convention in 1964. 


PETER JAMES BYRNE (b.1928) was born in West Ham, 
London, the son of a musician. He was Director of Productions 
for the Bournemouth Theatre Company 1965-6. A film, theatre 
and television actor, he is remembered for his portrayal of DI 
Andy Crawford in Dixon of Dock Green, from 1955 to 1975. He is 
married to Renee Helen. 


PEYTON BYRNE of Braxton, West Virginia, was a member of 
the West Virginia State House of Delegates in 1887. 
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PHYLLIS BYRNE (b.1931) of Lewes, Sussex, Delaware, was a 
delegate to the Republican Party National Convention in 2004. 


R.R. BYRNE of Ukiah, Mendocino, California, was an alternate 
delegate to the Republican Party National Convention in 1920. 


REGINALD PIUS RUDOLPH HENRY PLANTAGENET 
O’BYRNE DE REDMOND was according to Nobilities of Europe 
(1909) the eldest son of John Henry, Count O’Byrne-Redmond 
of Killoughter, Co. Wicklow (d.1867) and his wife Emilia, 
daughter of General Count de Manley. Clearly a Papal Count 
(Count of the Holy Roman Empire), he was Chamberlain to Pope 
Leo XIII, and was the same to his predecessor, Pope Pius [X. 
Apparently, he ‘assumed the ancient patronymic de Raymond of 
his family in 1872’. 

The title ‘O’Byrne-Redmond of Killoughter’ throws some light 
on the origin of this family, then living in Rome. Dr. John 
O’Donovan, in his Annals of the Four Masters, noted that the 
O’Byrnes of Newrath, the chiefs of the “senior” branch of the 
family, were later represented by the Byrne family of Newrath, 
Garryglass and Milltown. Other branches of the Newrath 
O’Byrnes were established according to his research at 
Ballinvally, Kiltmon, Kilnamanagh, Ballygannon and 
Killoughter. In fact, the Killoughter Byrnes were a branch of the 
O’Byrnes of Kilttmon Castle. 

Loughlin Byrne had a son called Edmond living in 1614. 
Presumably, it was his grandson, Redmond Byrne, who repre- 
sented the Killoughter family in 1688. He had a son, Charles, who 
went into exile with James II, probably the brother of the Walter 
Byrne of Killoughter, a maternal cousin of Garrett Byrne of Bally- 
manus and named as one of the executors in Garrett’s Will of 
1714. Another Walter Byrne of Killoughter appears in 1795. 

O’Donovan goes on to say that the estate passed to Henry 
Thompson Redmond who had married one of the [O’Byrne] co- 
heiresses to the place. It seems certain the John Henry, Count 
O’Byrne-Redmond of Killoughter, Co. Wicklow (d.1867), was his 
son and Reginald O’Byrne de Redmond, his grandson. 


RICARDO CLERGIES BIRN OR BYRNE served as an officer 
in the Spanish army in The Netherlands in 1661. 
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RICHARD F BEIRNE (b.1845) of Richmond, Virginia, was 
editor of the newspaper, The Richmond. In 1883 he was in a dispute 
with Colonel William C. Elam, editor of the rival Richmond 
newspaper, The Whig. Irish born Richard was a Democrat and 
wrote a bitter editorial against Colonel Elam, a member of the 
Readjusters (Republican Party) to which Elam responded in kind. 
Consequently, Richard challenged Elam to a duel, despite it being 
illegal, and Elam accepted the challenge. Both men had served in 
the Confederate States Army and to both of them honour was at 
stake, but they were experienced duellists. A date was set for 23 
June but the sheriff's men spotted the duellists near Hanover Junc- 
tion and they fled to avoid arrest. Richard was caught but made 
an escape a couple of days later and managed to cross the state 
lme to Greenbriar, West Virginia, whilst Elam remained in 
hiding. Richard’s brother managed by telegraph in coded 
messages to agree a new location for the duel, and the backwater 
town of Waynesboro, Virginia was agreed upon. It was a long and 
difficult journey for both parties, with having to avoid railway 
stations, and main roads in favour of mountain routes, but at 
dawn, 30 June 1883 they finally met in a in a place just outside 
Waynesboro called the Devil’s Punch Bowl. With the first 
exchange Elam’s shot grazed Richard’s coat, but as both had fired 
too early, another exchange was agreed. With the second volley 
Richard shot Elam in the thigh, ‘tipped his hat and strolled away’. 
Elam survived and both men resumed attacks via their news- 
papers, both personal and political on each other. More about 
the duel may be read on the Waynesboro Heritage Foundation 
website. 


RICHARD (DICK) SIMON BURNS (1863-1937) was a Major 
League Baseball Player from Holyoke, Massachusetts. He began 
his sporting career with the Detroit Wolverines in 1883 and went 
on to play for the Cincinnati Outlaw Reds and the St. Louis 
Maroons. 


RICHARD (RICHIE) BYRNE (b.1981). Dubliner Richie signed 
for Shamrock Rovers Football Club in the summer of 2000 and 
was Young Player of the Year in 2000-1. Joining Scottish club 
Dunfermline Athletic in 2003 he saw his team reach the Scottish 
Cup final and was signed for Aberdeen in 2005. In 2007, Richie 
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made his international debut for Republic of Ireland B national 
team, and in 2008 he joined Oldham Athletic. 


RICHARD BYRNE (1832-1864) was born in Co. Cavan and his 
family settled in New York in 1844. Joiing the 2nd Cavalry in 
1849, Richard fought in the campaigns against the Native-Amer- 
icans in Florida and Oregon. In the Civil War he fought for the 
Union as Ist Lieutenant, 5th Cavalry and in 1862 was appointed 
Colonel of the 28th Massachusetts Volunteers. Subsequently 
attached to Meagher’s Irish Brigade, he was given command of 
the unit in 1864. Richard was mortally wounded 3 June 1864 
leading an attack on Cold Harbor, Virginia. He died in Wash- 
ington DC in the presence of his wife. President Lincoln had just 
commissioned Richard as a brigadier general. He was interred in 
Calvary Cemetery, New York. 


RICHARD BYRNE (d. 1942) was a nationalist politician in 
Belfast. He was elected to Belfast City Council in 1910, but unsuc- 
cessfully contested Belfast West in the 1921 Northern Ireland 
general election. In 1929 he contested Belfast Falls in the general 
election despite the fact that his own party leader, Joe Devlin, had 
no liking for him, indeed Devlin variously described Richard as a 
“Tory” and an “old pisspot”. In a bitterly fought contest, his oppo- 
nent, Billy McMullen, the Labour candidate, circulated a 
newspaper, The Northern Worker, in which he claimed that Richard 
was a rack-renting slum landlord. After obtaining an injunction 
to stop distribution of the paper Richard went on to defeat 
McMullen and retain his seats, both in the Northern Ireland 
Parliament and in Belfast City Council until his death in 1942. 


RICHARD O’BYRNE was in 1866 a Confederate army officer 
during the American Civil War. He belonged to the Byrne of 
Cabinteely family. 


RICHARD E. O’BYRNE was the prohibition candidate for 
Ohio 3rd District in 1910. 


RICHARD P. BYRNE (1880-1946) was born near Pompey, 
Onondaga, New York. Trained as a lawyer, he was the Demo- 
cratic Party representative of the New York State Senate, 43rd 
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District, 1945-6. Richard was buried at Pompey Hill Cemetery, 
New York. 


ROBERT BURNS (1792-1866) was a member of the New 
Hampshire State Senate for the 11th District from 1831-33. He 
was then elected as Congressman to represent New Hampshire as 
At-Large in the United States House of Representatives 1833-37. 


ROBERT (BOB) BURNS (1890-1956) was born Robin Burn, in 
Greenwood, Arkansas. He showed musical talent from an early 
age and as a teenager he formed his own string band. In World 
War I Bob served in the United States Marine Corps, 1 1th Regi- 
ment, as a sergeant. During free time he led the Corps’s jazz band, 
where he played a homemade instrument of his own invention he 
called a “bazooka”. The bazooka was adopted as a nickname 
among the troops for an antitank rocket launcher, because of the 
resemblance between Bob’s musical instrument and the missile 
launcher. The bazooka was to become a central part of his stage 
act after the war. 

Performing as “The Arkansas Traveler” he acted the part ofa 
rustic hillbilly, playing the bazooka and telling tall stories about 
fictional relatives and the hillbilly life in which he had grown up. 
In 1930 Bob succeeded in getting a part on a Los Angeles radio 
show, “The Fun Factory”, as a character called “Soda Pop” and 
by 1935 he was performing on national radio in the “Kraft Music 
Hall”, which became hosted by Bing Crosby, and “The Fileis- 
chmann Hour”. ‘This led to his own radio shows, The Arkansas 
Traveler and The Bob Burns Show (1943-47). 

From 1930 onward he was also offered parts in film, mostly 
comedy as in Rhythm on the Range (1936) where he appeared with 
Bing Crosby, but also as a straight actor, playing roles such as a 
lawyer in Our Leading Citizen (1939). However, Bob had a serious 
rift with Paramount Pictures in 1941, refusing to act in a film that 
he considered would be demeaning to the folk of rural Arkansas. 
Humour was one thing, but offensive humour was something else. 
The last film he appeared in was The Windjammer (1945), which he 
co-wrote. 

Bob married Elizabeth Fisher (d.1936) in 1921 and they had 
one child, Robert Burns. Following Elizabeth’s death he married 
actress Judy Canova, but they were divorced less than three years 
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later, in March 1939. He married Harriet M. Foster in May 1939 
and the couple had three children, Barbara, William, and 
Stephen. Bob’s interest in farming was lifelong; he developed a 
200 acre farm in Canoga Park, California. 


ROBERT BYRNE was an engraver working in France in the late 
nineteenth century. Little is known of his life. 


ROBERT BYRNE (1889-1919) became the hero of what is now 
known as “The Limerick Soviet”. His father was from the North 
Strand, Dublin, and related to Alfie Byrne (1882-1956) the first 
Lord Mayor of Greater Dublin. ‘The family lived at ‘Town Wall 
Cottage, Limerick, and Robert was a telephonist in Limerick 
General Post Office until January 1919 when he was dismissed 
after attending the funeral of Irish republican John Daly. A few 
days later his home was raided, and Robert arrested and tried. He 
was sentenced to a years’ imprisonment with hard labour for 
possessing a revolver and ammunition. Robert soon organised the 
other republican prisoners and began a campaign of disobedience 
with the objective of having their status as political prisoners 
recognised. The RIC were sent in to suppress the protesters, 
which they did with brutality. The clothing and shoes of the 
republicans taken away and leaders were placed in solitary 
confinement on a diet of bread and water. This sparked a second 
prison riot but reports of it were censored. In February 1919 
Robert decided to go on hunger strike, whilst at the same time 
protests were organized in Limerick City. The Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Limerick protested to the government representatives in 
Dublin Castle about the treatment of imprisoned republicans but 
their mistreatment continued. Limerick Trade Union Council, on 
which Robert had been a delegate representing post office clerks, 
held a public meeting about the continued mistreatment of polit- 
ical prisoners, which led to Robert being moved into St. Camillus’ 
Hospital, attached to Limerick Workhouse. The Limerick 
Brigade of the IRA used this opportunity to rescue Robert in a 
large operation involving at least forty men on 16 April, but 
during the rescue an RIC constable was shot dead, and Robert 
himself was fatally wounded as he tried to arise from his hospital 
bed. He was brought to a safe house near Meelick in Co. Clare 
where he died that evening. ‘The RIC were watching the house 
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and when his mother arrived, she was arrested along with several 
others but they were all subsequently released without charge. A 
general meeting of Limerick ‘Trades Council offered their condo- 
lence to Mrs Byrne whose son, ‘for the cause of self-determination 
as all Irishmen are entitled to, was murdered by the minions of 
English Tyranny here in our midst.’ 

Following the IRA rescue, part of Limerick City was declared 
a Special Military Area under the Defence of the Realm Act and 
the entire working class district of ‘Thomondgate was cut off from 
the rest of the city. Subsequently, workers were expected to pass 
through military checkpoints for up to four times a day as they 
went to and from their places of employment. In addition to this, 
local ratepayers were levied with half the policing costs. ‘The 
checkpoints were also used to prevent many people who wanted 
to attend Robert’s funeral. 

On the same day as Robert was rescued and died, Palm 
Sunday, 6 April 1919, the Trades Union Council of Limerick 
issued a proclamation of a general strike in Limerick and a protest 
march of fourteen thousand workers paraded the streets effec- 
tively closing the city down. Limerick’s strike committee — the 
Soviet — as the Irish Times dubbed it, had to organise the feeding 
of 38,000 residents and arrangements were made to ensure a 
bread supply while a Catholic priest, Fr. Kennedy of Ennis, drew 
in farmers to supply other provisions that were smuggled. ‘The 
Soviet even printed their own currency, the cinemas remained 
open, and there was no looting. As it happened, many British 
soldiers became sympathetic to the residents, with even one insub- 
ordinate Scottish regiment being sent home. 

The situation continued for two weeks until Church support 
was withdrawn following members of the Dail voicing support for 
the Limerick Soviet along with Soviet Russia. The British 
controlled ‘Trade Union Council also became lukewarm under 
political pressure. However, it was at last agreed that martial law 
would be lifted and the checkpoints removed, in return for ending 
the strike. The Limerick Soviet, inspired by the martyrdom of 
Robert Byrne, came close to triggering strike action across 
Britain, and potentially, could have triggered a British revolution. 
The full story 1s well researched in The Forgotten Revolution — The 
Limenck Soviet 1919 by Liam Cahill (Special on-line edition, 2003). 
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ROBERT BYRNE (1884-1964) was a Major League Baseball 
Player 1907-17 from St. Louis, Missouri. He played for the St. 
Louis Cardinals, Pittsburgh Pirates, Philadelphia Phillies and the 
Chicago White Sox. 


ROBERT BYRNE of Arnegard, McKenzie, North Dakota, was 
Secretary of State for North Dakota in 1925. 


ROBERT EASTON BURNS (1805-1863) was a Canadian 
lawyer, judge, and Chancellor of the University of ‘Toronto. He 
was born in Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canada, son of John Burns 
(1773-1822) a Presbyterian minister from Scotland. Robert 
served as a puisne judge on the Court of Queen’s Bench from 
1850 until his death in 1863. He was author of A letter on the subject 
of division courts (1847). In 1848, John, together with John Weten- 
hall and Joseph Workman, were appointed by the government to 
examine the financial affairs of the University of King’s College 
and of Upper Canada College. They produced a damning report 
in 1852. In December 1857 Robert was appointed chancellor of 
the University of Toronto, which post he held until December 
1861. His first wife, whom he married in 1835, was Anne Flora 
Taylor (d.1850). ‘They had four sons. His second marriage of less 
than two years was in 1856 to Britannia Warton (d.1858). 


ROBERT ELLIOT BURNS (1892-1955). A veteran of World 
War I Robert became famous for escaping from a Georgia State 
prison chain gang. His story was told in J Am A Fugitive From A 
Georgia Chain Gang, (Vanguard Press, 1932), which was made into 
a film later the same year. He is buried in Beverly National Ceme- 
tery, New Jersey. His autobiography led to the reform of the 
conditions imposed on chain gang prisoners by Governor Ellis 
Arnall. Robert’s brother, Rev. Vincent Godfrey Burns, an Epis- 
copalian priest, published a sequel in 1942. Robert Burns has 
become an American Folk hero. 


ROBERT EUGENE BYRNE (b.1928) was a leading United 
States chess player and an author. He won the USA Champi- 
onship in 1972, and was a World Chess Championship Candidate 
in 1974. Robert represented the United States nine times in Chess 
Olympiads from 1952 to 1976, and won seven medals. He was 
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also the chess columnist from 1972 to 2006 for the New York Times. 
Robert and his younger brother Donald grew up in New York 
City. Both entered academic careers and figured among the 
leading chess players in the country. Robert’s represented the 
USA in a radio match against Yugoslavia in 1950 and by the end 
of 1952 he was recognised as an International Master. In that 
same year he graduated from Yale University and went on to 
become a professor of philosophy at Indiana University. He was 
inducted into the United States Chess Hall of Fame in 1994 and 
continued to play competitively until the age of seventy-four in 
2002; still writing a chess column until he was seventy-eight. 
Robert was the author of several works including Memories of a. Non- 
Jewish Childhood (Signet, 1970). He married Josepha Heifetz, a 
concert pianist and composer who had studied at the Paris 
Conservatory. She is also remembered as being the author of Mrs. 
Byrne’s Dictionary of Unusual, Obscure, and Preposterous Words (Univer- 
sity Books, 1974). 


ROBERT O’BYRNE studied history and art at ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin and is now a full-time writer on the staff of the Lsh Times. 
He is the author of Living in Dublin (2003), Romantic Lish Homes 
(2009), as well as a history of the Irish Georgian Society and a 
biography of Sir Hugh Lane, among other works. Robert is a 
board member of the Irish Georgian Society. 


ROBERT STEEL BYRNES (1899-1979), was born at Golds- 
borough, Dunolly, Victoria, Australia. He was the youngest of 
eight children of gold miner, Patrick James Byrnes, and his wife 
Agnes Cairns. Growing up in Melbourne, Robert served in the 
Australian Imperial Force in October 1918. After demob he 
became secretary of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria. In 1922 
Robert married Janet Mafeking Perkins and the couple moved to 
Sydney where they had a daughter and three sons. Robert grad- 
uated from the University of Sydney in 1932, having been 
awarded the Wilfrid E. Johnson Prize in Economics. During 
World War II Robert was attached as an army officer to the 
Australian Infantry Force and served in the Middle East with the 
7th Division. After the war he became General Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church of Queensland, a position he held until 
retirement in 1965. Author of several religious works, and a 
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freemason, he was awarded an M.B.E. in 1964. A volume of his 
poems, The Light of Setting Suns, was published posthumously in 
1980. 


ROBERT O’BYRNE was the author of A Supplemental Apology for 
the Believers in the Shakespeare Papers; Being a Reply to Mr Malone’s 
Answer Which Was Early Announced But Never Published (Thomas 
Egerton, London, 1799). He was the father of William Byrne 
(1823-1896) of Cabinteely. 


ROBERT H. O’BYRNE was the editor of The Sailors’ Home 
Journal for 1854; A Chronicle of the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
(Nisbet & Co., London, 1854). He also wrote A naval history of our 
own times, a chronicle for 1875. It was published in London by the 
‘O’Byrne Brothers’ in 1876. Robert was the brother of William 
Byrne (1823-1896) of Cabinteely, and partner in a publishing 
company set up by the two brothers. 


ROGER BYRNE (d. 1808) is believed to have been the heaviest 
man in Ireland. Dying in 1808 at a weight of fifty-two stone, he 1s 
buried in Old Rosenallis Cemetery, Mountmellick, Co. Laois, 
Ireland. 


ROGER WILLIAM BYRNE (1929-1958) was born in 
Manchester. He was a footballer and captain of Manchester 
United Football Club in 1953 and made thirty-three appearances 
for England. One of Busby’s Babes, he is remembered as one of 
Manchester United’s greatest captains. Roger gained League 
Championship medals in 1952, 1956 and 1957 and was a F'A Cup 
runner-up to Aston Villa in 1957. He was also a member of the 
England team during the 1950s and he was expected to captain 
the national team at the 1958 World Cup. However, he was one 
of the eight Manchester United players that lost their lives in the 
Munich Air Disaster of 6 February 1958 aged only twenty-eight. 
His wife Joy was expecting their first child. Eight months after his 
death, Roger’s son, also named Roger, was born. ‘The home foot- 
ball ground of the Northern Demons, Byrne Park, is located in 
Port Pirie, South Australia, and is named in honour for Roger 
Byrne. 


RORY BYRNE (b.1944) was born in Pretoria, South Africa. An 
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engineer and car designer who joined Ferrari in 1997. Rory 
designed cars that won seventy-one Grand Prix races, making him 
one of the most successful Formula One designers of all time. 
Rory first became interested in motor racing when he was a 
student at Witwatersrand University in Johannesburg. He was 
working as a chemist when with some friends, he set up a company 
importing performance car parts and began to design racing cars, 
even though he lacked any formal engineering qualifications. In 
1972 he moved to England hoping to follow a career in racing car 
design. Rory’s B/95 car proved to be a winner in the hands of 
Michael Schumacher. He retired in 1996 and settled in Thailand, 
but Schumacher recruited him back into the business working for 
Ferrari in Italy. Although Rory once again announced his retire- 
ment from Formula One in 2006 he was persuaded to stay on at 
Ferrari where he became Design and Development Consultant. 


ROSE JUDITH ESTHER BYRNE (b.1979) was born in 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, the daughter of Robin and 
Jane Byrne. She has a brother, George, a musician, (b.1976), and 
sisters: Alice (b.1973) and Lucy (b.1972). Her first acting role was 
in the film Dallas Doll in 1994, when she was only twelve. 
Appearing in a number of films arguably her most famous role 
was as Dorme in Star Wars, Attack of the Clones, 2002. She also 
appeared as Briseis alongside Brad Pitt in Troy, 2004. Rose left Los 
Angeles and settled in London with her sister where they bought 
a house in 2005. In 2007 Rose was named as one of the “Most 
Beautiful People’ in the magazine Who. 


ROSEMARY BYRNE (b.1948) was born in Irvine, Scotland. A 
teacher and a trade union activist Rosemary was elected for 
Cunninghame South to the Scottish Parliament in 2003 as a 
member of the Scottish Socialist Party. In 2006 her fellow MSP, 
Tommy Sheridan, sued The News of the World for defamation 
following allegations relating to financial irregularities. Rosemary 
gave evidence supporting Sheridan and he won his case. 
However, The News of the World published fresh evidence in 2006 
in support of their allegations and Sheridan was charged with 
perjury. In the meantime Rosemary and Sheridan left the SSP to 
form a new socialist party called Solidarity Scotland. Rosemary 
lost her seat in the election of 2007. 
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RYAN DAVID O’BYRNE (b.1984) was born in Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada. Ryan is a professional ice hockey player for 
the Montreal Canadians. Ryan attended the private St. Michael’s 
University School in British Columbia before playing for the 
Cornell Big Red from 2003-6. Ryan was selected as an alternate 
captain for the 2006-7 season, but he decided to leave college one 
year early to begin his professional career. He played his first 
National Hockey League in 2007 against the Boston Bruins. 


SAMUEL E. BURNS (1810-1835) hero of the Alamo. Samuel 
was among those killed at the Battle of the Alamo, San Antonio 
Texas in 1835. Ralph Burns, a member of the Byrne/Burns DNA 
Project, has discovered that Samuel was born in Ireland in 1810. 
It is not certain when he emigrated to the USA or what his route 
was to Natchitoches, but it may well that he lived at sometime in 
Tennessee because he was said to be a friend of Jim Bowie and 
Davy Crockett, both of whom also died at the Alamo. Jim Bowie, 
famed as the inventor of the “Bowie knife,” also moved to Natchi- 
toches when they opened the area to plantations. In Natchitoches, 
Jim Bowie became engaged to a young Burns girl, but she died at 
the age of eighteen. Some months later, when the girl’s brother 
was being beaten in a bar room brawl, Bowie came to his defence, 
killed the attacker with his knife, but found it advisable to move 
at once to Texas. It is speculated that Bowie had been engaged to 
Samuel’s sister, and that Samuel accompanied Bowie westward. 
The 1840 census showed that the only adult male Burns in 
Natchitoches was named Samuel, age thirty to forty, and he had 
a wife and four small children. There were no Burns there in 1850. 
Assuming this was the same Samuel, it is puzzling that news of 
Samuel E. Burn’s death at the Alamo in March 1835 had not 
reached Natchitoches, but he was not famous like Bowie and 
Crockett, and it is possible that his identity as one of the casual- 
ties did not surface for some time. (Contributed by Paul F. Burns). 


SAMUEL (ELDRIGE) MICHAEL BYRNE (1883-1978) was 
born at Humbug Scrub, Gawler, South Australia, the son of 
James Burns (d.1890), a blacksmith from Ireland, and his wife 
Elizabeth Pope, a farmer’s daughter. The family eventually 
moved to Broken Hill, New South Wales. In 1910 Samuel 
married his cousin, Florence Pope, in an Anglican Church. 
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Samuel registered a change of name in 1941 when he dropped 
the Eldrige name that had been given to him in honour of an 
uncle. A miner for all of his working life, he retired in 1949 and 
began to paint. His art exhibitions of 1963 and 1968 at the Rudy 
Komon Art Gallery, Sydney, were met with acclaim. He went on 
to present further exhibitions at the Australian Sculpture Centre, 
Canberra, and the Bonython Art Gallery, Adelaide. A self-taught 
artist working from an old tin shed at the back of his house, he 
used his own unique techniques to paint scenes of Broken Hill, 
rabbit plagues, life among the miners, and pubs. One of the best 
known of his works is Waltzing Matilda (1962). Samuel and his wife 
had four sons. He is buried at Broken Hill but some of his work 1s 
now in the National Gallery of Australia at Canberra. 


SCOTT BYRNE (1961-2005) was born in the USA. He became 
a drummer in the rock band, The Works. Scott left The Works 
along with Dave Dreiwitz in 1991 to form the rock duo Instant 
Death. Scott died 3 July 2005. 


SEAMUS BYRNE (1904-1968) was born in Dublin and read law 
at University College. He set up offices in Leitrim but was impris- 
oned in 1940 after being discovered making radio transmissions 
for the IRA. He was released following a nine-month hunger 
strike. A theatre critic for the Catholic Standard; he was also a 
controversial playwright. He depicted his experience of hunger 
strike in Design for a Headstone (1950), in which the prisoners 
struggle with their conflicting religious and political convictions. 
Criticism by the Catholic Church provoked a theatre riot. Other 
plays include Quare Fellow; Innocent Bystander; and Little City (1964), 
which was rejected by the Abbey because of its controversial 
nature portraying the poor quality of life in modern Dublin. 


SEAN BYRNE was an Irish soccer player during the 1920s and 
1930s. Known as a tough defender in the League of Ireland, he 
played for the Bohemians. Sean won international caps for Irish 
Free State, making his debut against Spain in 1931. 


SHANE BYRNE (Shakey) (b.1976) was born in Lambeth, 
London. A motorcycle road racer, he won the British Superbike 
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championship in 2002, achieving a string of successes for 
Monstermob. He is also a World Superbike winner. 


SHANNON BYRNES (b.1984) was born in Victoria, Australia. 
An Australian Rules football player he was recruited from the 
Murray Bushrangers in 2002. Shannon was part of the 2007 
Premiership team. 


SIMON BYRNE (1806-1833) known as “The Emerald Gem’, 
was born in Ireland and eventually became champion prize 
fighting boxer of Ireland, his first fight being in 1825. After 
defeating the Scottish champion boxer Alexander McKay from 
Glasgow Simon was offered £200 for a rematch against McKay, 
and two anda half years after their first fight, in June 1830, Simon 
as “Champion of Ireland,” fought McKay “Champion of Scot- 
land” for the right to challenge Jem Ward, the heavyweight 
champion of England. As prize fighting was illegal the venue was 
switched at the last moment from Buckinghamshire to Northamp- 
tonshire. McKay was smuggled out of the barroom window of the 
Watts Arms in Hanslope because of the presence of Police 
Constable Evans, who was there intending to stop the fight. The 
match went badly for McKay, he collapsed and had to be carried 
from the ring dying thirty hours later. McKay was buried in Hans- 
lope, with the following inscription on his headstone: 


Strong and athletic was my frame 
Far from my native home I came 
And bravely fought with Simon Byrne 
Alas, but never to return. 
Stranger take warning from my fate 
Lest you should rue your case too late 
If you have ever fought before 
Determine now to fight no more. 


News of the outcome of the fight caused rioting in Scotland 
where in Dundee three people died and two hundred were 
injured, and in Glasgow, where the Free Press had claimed that 
McKay had been drugged by a sleeping draught slipped into his 
water bottle, four died and a Catholic church was burned. Simon 
was apprehended a few days after the fight while attempting to 
flee to Ireland. He had arrived at the White Lion, Liverpool, by 
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coach, but he was pursued and arrested on board the Dublin 
packet that evening. Simon was returned to Buckingham to await 
trial on charges of manslaughter. 

However, despite its illegality bare-knuckle prize fighting 
enjoyed support from all ranks including the Hanoverian dynasty, 
and no less than three barristers were appointed to represent 
Simon at his trial. Witnesses were produced who claimed that 
McKay had fallen and injured his head before the fight. A Bow 
Street Runner gave evidence that Simon was a “very human, 
kind, man” and McKay as “a very large muscular man, a magnif- 
icent man.” Among the stories told at the trail in relation to 
McKay’s death was that he had fallen climbing a gate and struck 
his head after escaping the Watts Arms, but nevertheless had got 
up and carried on to the fight. The jury took only ten minutes to 
acquit Simon. 

In 1831 Simon fought the English heavyweight champion Jem 
Ward in Stratford upon Avon, but ‘Tom Spring, the fight 
promoter, and Simon’s second, pulled him out in the thirty-third 
round. However, Ward, retiring as champion refused to either 
fight or acknowledge as his successor, James “Deaf” Burke. He 
did promise to acknowledge as champion the victor of a match 
between Burke and Byrne. ‘The fight took place in May 1833 in 
Hertfordshire. Simon appeared to have the edge throughout most 
of the ninety-nine rounds, but Burke succeeded in knocking 
Simon unconscious. Ward refused to acknowledge Burke as the 
new champion or to hand over the championship belt to him. 
Rumour had it that Ward had bet a substantial sum on Simon’s 
victory. 

After this knockout Simon was carried to The Woolpack inn at 
St. Albans where ‘Tom Spring looked after him. Simon appeared 
to rally for a few days but after thanking his friends for their care 
he took a turn for the worst and died on 2 June 1833. Simon is 
buried near the west door of St. Albans Abbey. Spring was blamed 
for allowing the fight to carry on for so long, considering that in 
the previous year he had pulled Simon out after thirty-three 
rounds against Ward. As with Ward, it was also suggested that 
Spring had an interest in Simon winning. Burke was arrested and 
tried for Simon’s murder, but he was acquitted. There is a plaque 
in the Watts Arms commemorating Simon and his rival, James 
Burke. 
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SIMON BYRNE (b.1963). On 20 February 2009 Manchester 
Police appointed Simon Byrne as Deputy Chief Constable. He 
had previously served as Assistant Chief Constable at Merseyside. 
He is now Assistant Commissioner for Territorial Policing in 
London. 


STEPHEN BYRNE (b.1977) was goalkeeper for Offaly senior 
hurling team between 1998 and 2003, winning in 1998 an All 
Ireland medal, the All Star award, and the Eircell Young Hurler 
of the Year. He now plays hurling with his local Kilcormac and 
Killoughey GAA in Offaly. 


STEVE BYRNE (Rory) (b.1974) was born in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, the son of an Irish father and Korean mother. One of 
the most popular modern stand-up comedians, he is a sought after 
television guest in the United States and Canada. He has also 
toured Iraq and Afghanistan. 


STEVE BYRNES (b.1959) was born in New Carrollton, Mary- 
land. He graduated from the University of Maryland in 1981 and 
became a sports presenter and personality. Steve settled in 
Mooresville, North Carolina and is married with a child. 


TERENCE FRANCIS O’BYRNE (1910-1999) was son of 
Count Edward Alexander O’Byrne (d.1920) and his wife the 
Countess Rose Emily (Netterville) O’Byrne. He married Viva 
Susan Nadien Harris (d.2000) in 1940. ‘The family lived at Layton 
Cottage, Worplesdon, Surrey, England. Count ‘Terence had a 
sister, Rosemary H. O’Byrne of Rose Cottage, Rosedene, 
Worplesdon, Surrey. Rosemary married Austin Stone and had 
two children, Judith (Judy) Stone (1929-1980) and Nigel Stone 
(1931-1986). Sara Cuthbert of Canada is a granddaughter of 
Rosemary O’Byrne. 


TIMOTHY BYRNE (b.1819) was a native of Dublin. His parents 
settled in New York in 1820. In 1836 Timothy moved to 
Wisconsin ‘Territory and from 1846 to 1849 he was a member of 
the Legislature. He also served in 1849-50 as one of the commis- 
sioners for the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers; and 
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in 1851, though his party was defeated, at the age of thirty-three, 
he was elected Lieutenant Governor of Wisconsin. 


THADDEUS BORNEO OR BYRNE was a captain serving in 
the Spanish army in The Netherlands in 1660. 


THOMAS (TOM) EVERETT BURNS (1857-1902) was a 
Major League Baseball Player. Between 1880 and 1891 he played 
for the Chicago White Stockings, the Chicago Colts, and the 1892 
Pittsburgh Pirates. 


THOMAS BYRNE (1866-1944). Private Thomas Byrne V.C., 
was born in December 1866 at St. Thomas parish, Dublin. 
Thomas joined the British Army and served with the 21st Lancers 
(Empress of India’s) between 1887 and 1909. He was only seven- 
teen when he served in the Sudan Campaign. On 2 September 
1898, at the Battle of Omdurman, Khartoum, against the 
Dervishes Thomas turned back in the middle of the charge of the 
21st Lancers to go to the assistance of Lieutenant Molyneux, a 
Royal Horse Guard, who was wounded. Thomas, although 
already wounded in the shoulder, attacked the assailants, received 
a second wound in the chest, but saved Molyneux’s life and 
enabled him to escape. ‘Thomas was awarded the Victoria Cross 
in 1899 in recognition of his outstanding bravery. He went on to 
serve in the Boer War before joining the Regimental Police. Upon 
being discharged in 1909 he retired to Canterbury, Kent. He died 
there, 15 March 1944, and was buried at West Gate Cemetery. 
On 19 November 2005 a commemoration service for Thomas 
was held at the suggestion of John Rowe, a volunteer for the Impe- 
rial War Museum. He had contacted the Victoria Cross 
Association about refurbishing the neglected grave. Canterbury 
City Council installed a plaque to the memory of Thomas in the 
Cathedral Remembrance Chapel. More than twenty of Thomas’ 
descendants along with the Lord Major and two Lance Orderlies 
attended the service from the Queen’s Royal Lancers (repre- 
senting the 21st Lancers) who played the Last Post and Reveille. 


THOMAS BYRNE (b.1977). As a Fianna Fail politician, he was 
elected in the 2007 general election as ‘Teachta Dala (TD) for the 
Meath East constituency. 
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THOMAS F. BYRNES (1842-1910) was born in Dublin. His 
parents, James and Rose Byrnes emigrated to New York when he 
was a child. At the outbreak of the American Civil War ‘Thomas 
enlisted with Ellsworth’s Zouaves in 1861 and served for two 
years. In 1863 he joined the New York police force, promoted to 
sergeant in 1869 and captain in 1870. After solving the 
Manhattan Savings Bank robbery of 1878 he became Detective 
Bureau Chief in 1880. 

Thomas is credited with turning the New York Police Depart- 
ment into a modern force. In 1882 he lobbied for changes in the 
NYPD that gave him great authority, and increased the number 
of detectives from twenty-eight to forty and in 1886 he began the 
“Mulberry Street Morning Parade” in which suspects lined up 
before the assembled detectives in the hope that they could be 
cross-linked to other crimes. He also wrote Professional Criminals of 
America (1886), containing “mugshots” and biographical sketches 
of many of those he had arrested. It is said that he invented the 
term “giving the third degree,” Thomas’ held belief was that 
mental strain led a hardened criminal to confess but he had no 
scruples in using torture. However, he favoured reconstructing 
crimes in his own mind and telling the suspect what they had 
allegedly done and how they had done it. Jacob Riis, police 
reporter for the New York Sun described Thomas as “a great actor” 
and an “unscrupulous big policeman.” In 1895 Thomas was 
appointed chief of police. He had openly criticized London police 
on the way they conducted the Jack the Ripper investigation but 
in 1891 he was faced with similar serial killings in New York. 
Algerian born Ameer Ben Ali was accused and convicted with 
little evidence, and later pardoned. 

In 1894 Thomas had to explain before the Lexow Committee 
on police corruption how he had amassed a fortune of $350,000 
on a relatively modest wage. Thomas claimed that he had 
followed Wall Street “tips” from his friends. ‘The following year 
he was forced to resign by Theodore Roosevelt, president of the 
New York City Police Commission. ‘Thomas opened his own 
detective agency on Wall Street, mainly investigating insurance 
claims. 

He appears in fiction in the detective series of thirty-nine 
stories, Broadway Billy (1886-94) and more recently in Jack 
Finney’s Time and Again (1970). Thomas died 7 May 1910, 
survived by his wife Ophelia and five daughters. 
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THOMAS JOSEPH BYRNE (1876-1939) was the architect of a 
vast amount of local authority housing for Dublin Corporation 
between 1901 and 1919. He inclined towards an Arts and Crafts 
style and strongly defended the inclusion of a parlour in his house 
plans, despite political objections, and the ideal of a front and rear 
garden. Much of his work is to be seen in local authority housing 
in Chapelizod and the “labourers’ cottages” on the McCaffrey 
Estate 


THOMAS (TOMMY) JOSEPH BYRNE (1919-2007) was born 
in Baltimore, Maryland. He played for four American Major 
League Baseball teams from 1943 to 1957. The New York 
Yankees, the St. Louis Browns, Chicago White Sox and Wash- 
ington Senators. ‘Thomas had the nickname “Wild Bill Byrnes.” 
Following his retirement from baseball Thomas returned to Wake 
Forest, North Carolina and joined the New York Mets as a minor 
league scout, eventually becoming manager of the Raleigh Mets. 
Thomas was Mayor of Wake Forest 1973-87. He died 20 
December 2007 in Wake Forest. 


THOMAS JOSEPH BYRNES (1860-1898) was born in Bris- 
bane, Australia, the son of emigrants Patrick Byrnes and his wife 
Anna Tighe. Patrick’s father died in 1867. Tommy was noted as 
an exceptional pupil and appointed a pupil-teacher in 1873. He 
went on to attend Brisbane Grammar School and the University 
of Melbourne to read law. Thomas was admitted as a barrister in 
1884, and built up a large Brisbane practice. Sir Samuel Griffith, 
the Premier of Queensland, appointed him Solicitor-General in 
1893. Thomas won the seat for Cairns in the Legislative Assembly 
and in 1895 and 1897 he represented Queensland at the Federal 
Council of Australia. However, he was seen to favour Catholics 
for appointments to the Department of Justice and he found 
himself in trouble for a seven-week absence from office while on 
holiday in Honolulu. Nevertheless, he survived these crises and in 
1897 ‘Thomas went to England as one of the Queensland repre- 
sentatives for Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. In 1898, 
Thomas became premier, chief secretary and attorney-general of 
Queensland. 

Thomas was a supporter of universal suffrage but he only 
served as premier of Queensland for a few months, from April 
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1898 until his death at Brisbane in September 1898. Despite being 
unpopular among many of his fellow politicians his state funeral 
testified to an enormous public appeal. Thomas was buried in 
Toowong Cemetery. Unmarried, his £20,000 estate was divided 
between his relatives, friends, and the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Byrne Scholarship Medal was named in his honour. 


THOMAS ROBERT BYRNE (b.1923) was born into an Irish 
Catholic family in St. Paul Minnesota. He served in the United 
States Army Air Force in World War II and entering politics as a 
Democrat after the war, he served as Mayor of St. Paul 1966-70. 


THOMAS RYAN BYRNE (b.1923) of Pennsylvania was U.S. 
Ambassador to Norway, 1973-6 and to Czechoslovakia, 1976-8. 


TODD BYRNE, also known as “Bones” or “Skinny Byrne” 
(b.1978) was born in Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. He is 
professional rugby league player for Hull FC in the Super League 
competition. ‘Todd previously played for the Sydney Roosters and 
New Zealand Warriors. 


TOM J. BYRNE 1s an Irish portrait and landscape artist who lives 
and works in Paris. He has widely exhibited, most notably in 2009 
at the Irish Embassy in Paris. Noted for his wide-ranging style. 


TOMMY BURNS (1881-1955) was the World Heavyweight 
Boxing Champion from 1906 to 1908. His birth name was Noah 
Brusso and he was born in Normanby, Hanover, Ontario, 
Canada, of a German emigrant background. He adopted the 
name of ‘Tommy Burns for his boxing career. He was inducted 
into the Canadian Boxing Hall of Fame in 1955, and into the 
International Boxing Hall of Fame in 1996. 


TOMMY BURNS (1956-2008) was a Scottish soccer star. He 
played for Celtic Football Club from 1975 to 1989. ‘Tommy saw 
Celtic take six league titles, and three Scottish Cups. In 1989 he 
joined Kilmarnock where he became player-coach in 1992. 
Returning to coach at Celtic in 1994, he retired in 1997. Dying 
prematurely from skin cancer, around 20,000 attended his funeral 
service at St. Mary’s, Glasgow. Deeply opposed to sectarianism in 
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all forms, one of his many memorable statements was: 


To think that people can go out with hatred in their heart and take 
away people’s sons or brothers or fathers 1s just beyond belief. That’s 
the way I think about it now; it’s only a game. Educate the kids to 
integrate with one another and not pay any attention to who’s a 
Catholic and who’s a Protestant, and any of that rubbish. Just go out 
there, support your team, make good friends and get on with your 
lives. 


TOMMY BYRNE (1919-2007) was a Major League Baseball 
Player from Baltimore, Maryland. He appeared in six World 
Series games and was selected to the 1950 American League. He 
married Mary Susan Nichols. 


TOMMY BYRNE (b.1958) was born in Drogheda. His life as a 
Grand Prix racing driver is portrayed in his 2008 book, Crashed 
and Byrned: The Greatest Racing Drwer You Never Saw, co-authored 
with Mark Hughes. ‘Tommy won the 1982 British Formula Three 
Championship. In 1983 he moved to the USA where he began 
racing in the American Racing Series in 1986. He was the cham- 
pionship runner up in 1988 and 1989. Retiring in 1992 he settled 
in Florida. 


TOMMY BYRNE from Co. Roscommon is a member of the 
highly popular traditional music group called The Wolfe ‘Tones. 
It seems likely that he is a descendant of the O’Beirne clan of 
Roscommon, many of whom are today called Byrne or Burns. 


TONY (SOCKS) BYRNE (1930-2013) was born in Lollypop 
Alley, Hardman’s Gardens, Drogheda, Co. Louth. As a light- 
weight amateur boxer, he participated in the 1956 Olympics at 
Melbourne, Australia, where he was the captain of the Irish 
boxing team. He won a bronze medal for Ireland. The people of 
Drogheda, who had raised the funds for Socks to attend the 
Olympics, gave him a hero’s welcome upon his return in 
December. Ironically, he defeated the Gold medallist, Dick 
McTaggart, in an International match at the Royal Albert Hall 
on 30 January 1957. 

Socks worked as a commission paid deliveryman for Galbraith’s 
bakery. Following an argument with his manager Socks gave up 
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the job and together with his wife Honor they emigrated to 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada in 1962, where he initially worked 
as a lumberjack at Slave Lake. He later drove a lorry for the Burns 
meatpacking factory, and later still became a heavy plant equip- 
ment operator. 

He was pleased to make visits with his family to his native town 
of Drogheda. ‘The town commissioned a life-size bronze statue by 
sculptor Laury Dizengremel of Socks in boxing poise that was 
unveiled in 2006. Tony and Honor had four children, John, 
Anthony, Ruth and Lisa. ‘To quote his obituary: 


Tony was a natural entertainer and he was often heard singing. He 
had a quick wit, wry smile and mischievous twinkle in his eye. A 
humorous remark, quick joke or a good Irish tale was always on his 
mind. Tony had a way of getting a laugh or smile from everyone. 


Socks is buried in St. Peter’s Cemetery, Drogheda, purchasing the 
grave before he died. He joked that he did not want it called “a 
burial plot”, preferring to be known as “an Irish property owner.” 


URSULA BURNS (b.1959) is the middle of three children. In a 
2003 Ursula described to the New York Times how she grew up in 
a housing project on impoverished Manhattan’s lower East Side, 
New York, among Jewish emigrants, Hispanics and African- 
Americans. Her mother, a single parent, took in ironing so that 
she could send her children to Cathedral High School. Ursula 
graduated with a master’s degree in mechanical engineering in 
1981 from Columbia University. Working for Xerox, she oversaw 
the company’s overseas development and in 2008 she was rated 
on fortune magazine’s ‘Most Powerful Women in America’ as the 
second-highest placed African-American woman, only placed 
behind Oprah Winfrey. In 2009 she became head of Xerox, the 
first Fortune 500 Company to be led by a black woman. Ursula 
is married to scientist Lloyd Bean and the couple have two chil- 
dren. 


VALERIE BYRNE is a Dublin born artist with deep family roots 
in the city. She is well known for her popular urban cityscapes. 


VINCENT (VINNY) BYRNE (1900-1992) was a veteran of the 
1916 Easter Rising having been part of the force that held Jacob’s 
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Factory. He subsequently headed Michael Collins’ “12 Apostles” 
death squad, an IRA intelligence group whose mission was to 
discover and execute British agents operating in Ireland. British 
Military Intelligence had established a plainclothes unit known as 
“D Branch” in the early 1920s, which was staffed by former army 
officers under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Walter 
Wilson. ‘This special unit was all but eliminated by the Apostles 
on Bloody Sunday, 21 November 1920. A particular target that 
night was The Cairo Gang, so named because its members were 
known to meet at Dublin’s Café Cairo. While believing that they 
were receiving information from IRA informers — they were in 
fact being observed by IRA Intelligence (IRAID). Several assassi- 
nations were carried out simultaneously at various Dublin 
addresses, with Vinny leading a raid on 117 Morehampton Road, 
Donnybrook, where they surprised Cairo Gang member, Lieu- 
tenant Donald Lewis MacLean who was with suspected informer, 
T.H. Smith, and MacLean’s brother-in-law, John Caldow. ‘The 
three were taken into the hallway to be executed but upon 
MacLean asking not to be killed in front of his wife. Vinnie and 
Sean Doyle took the three to the roof where they were shot. 
Caldow survived his wounds. Vinnie eventually held the rank of 
IRA Commandant. An active figure in Dublin, he helped found 
Drimnagh Credit Union. He eventually moved from Drimnagh 
to Artane, where he died in 1992 aged ninety-two. 


VINCENT GODFREY BURNS (1893-1979) studied at Penn 
State University and Harvard. He served in the United State 
163rd Field Artillery during World War I, after which he read 
theology and was ordained as a Congregational minister. He 
married Edna Rodenberger in 1924 and they had a daughter. 
Vincent collaborated with his brother Robert Byrne on the best- 
selling biography J Am a Fugitive from a Georgia Chain Gang, which 
was also was made into a film in 1932. Robert was appointed Poet 
Laureate of the state of Maryland in 1962. 


WJ. BYRNE of Natchez, Adams, Missouri, was Mayor of 
Natchez, in 1937. 


W. MICHAEL BYRNE was the U.S. Attorney for Delaware, 
1899-1903. 
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WALTER G. BYRNE was a member of the New York State 
Assembly for the 16th District, 1890-2. 


WAYNE BYRNE (b.1986) was born in Dublin. He began his 
career as a footballer with Bray Wanderers, signing for Shel- 
bourne in 2007. He left later the same year to play as a striker for 
First Division side Monaghan United. 


WILLIAM HAYDON BURNS (1912-1987) was Governor of 
Florida, and Mayor of Jacksonville. He served four consecutive 
terms as Mayor of Jacksonville, 1949-65. He was a supporter of 
African-American rights, taking a stand against the attitude of the 
Jacksonville police. In 1960 African-American students clashed 
with the Ku Klux Klan in Jacksonville but he eventually saw Jack- 
sonville African-American High School become rated as the best 
high school in the USA. William served as Florida’s 35th 
governor, 1965—7 and helped to develop good trade links with 
South America. 


WILLIAM BYRNE (1780-1833). The Catholic Encyclopaedia 
(1908) contains a biography of William Byrne who was born in 
Co. Wicklow in 1780. William and many of his close relatives 
fought in the 1798 rebellion. The death of his father meant his 
family were dependant on him but he wanted to be a priest and 
when he was twenty-five he emigrated to the United States and 
applied for admission into the Society of Jesus at Georgetown 
College. He was struggling in his studies and Archbishop Carroll 
advised him to move to Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmetsburg. 
After some time he tried to complete his training for the priest- 
hood at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, but he was unhappy 
there and Bishop Flaget accepted his offer of service for the 
Diocese of Bardstown, Kentucky as a sub deacon. William 
continued his studies at St. Thomas’ Seminary and was finally 
ordained priest in 1819. William was appointed to St. Mary and 
St. Charles’ missions, visiting also a small congregation of 
Louisville, sixty miles away. In 1821 he opened St. Mary’s 
College, near Bardstown, Kentucky. Fr. William ran the college, 
from 1821 to 1833, but made it over to the Jesuits, believing that 
they were better qualified than he was to run it. He planned to 
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found a new school at Nashville, and wrote to Bishop Flaget that 
all that he required in leaving St. Mary’s to begin this new enter- 
prise was his horse and ten dollars to pay his travelling expenses. 
However, an epidemic of cholera had broken out in the neigh- 
bourhood. After Fr. Byrne went to administer the last sacraments 
to a poor African-American woman who was dying he contracted 
cholera himself, dying at Bardstown, Kentucky, 5 June 1833. 


WILLIAM BYRNE AND HIS ARTISTIC FAMILY. William 
Byrne (1743-1805), was born in London and studied engraving 
in Birmingham, Warwickshire, under an uncle who was an 
engraver of arms. At the age of twenty-two he won a prize from 
the Society of Arts for his landscape engraving of the Villa Madama, 
after Richard Wilson. Employed by Johann Wille in Paris in 1769, 
he had returned to England by May 1772. William became a 
fellow of the Incorporated Society of Artists and exhibited 
between 1766 and 1780. He is remembered as an engraver and 
publisher of landscapes. Together with Thomas Hearne he 
launched The Antiquities of Britain in 1778. 

The family home was at 79 ‘Titchfield Street, Westminster, 
where William Byrne raised a family of talented children. Anne 
Frances Byrne (1775-1837), Mary Byrne (1776-1845), who 
became the wife of the artist James Green, Letitia Byrne (1779— 
1849), Elizabeth Byrne (d. 1849), and John Byrne (1786-1847). 
His second marriage, in July 1792, was to Marianne Francotte, 
governess to Lady Elizabeth Chichester. William died at ‘Titch- 
field Street in 1805 and was buried at St. Pancras. 

His daughter Anne began her life as an artist by etching for her 
father and helping to prepare his work. She became noted in her 
own right as a painter of flowers and fruit, exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy in 1796. In 1805 she was elected the first female asso- 
ciate of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, and in 1821 she 
was admitted as a member. She was the first to break the society’s 
ban on flower paintings. From 1805 Anne lived at 55 Upper John 
Street, Fitzroy Square, Westminster. She retired in 1834 and died 
unmarried, at her home in Cirencester Place in 1837. Anne was 
buried at Kensal Green. 

Anne’s sister Letitia was still a pupil of her father when she 
exhibited landscape views at the Royal Academy in 1799. In 1810 
she was noted for her work etching illustrations. Letitia died at her 
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home, 8 Weymouth Street, Marylebone, in 1849, and was buried 
at Kensal Green. 

Another sister, Elizabeth, exhibited English and continental 
landscapes between 1838 and 1849. In addition, she produced six 
steel engravings for R.H. Shepherd’s Modern Athens. She resided 
with her brother John. 

John Byrne, began as an engraver assisting his father Wiliam. 
He undertook to produce plates to illustrate Wilde’s Cathedrals. 
After his father’s death, he moved to 54 John Street. By 1818 he 
was drawing-master at Eton College, Windsor. John was elected 
associate of the Society of Painters in Water Colours in 1827 and 
later travelled in France and Italy. However, his subject matter 
was mainly Welsh and English landscapes. Dying in 1847 and he 
was buried at Kensal Green. The biography and further sources 
for the family may be found in an article by ‘Timothy Clayton and 
Anita McConnell in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography 
(2004). ‘Two of William Byrne’s prints are in the Byrne papers 
(Timogue and Tabley) kept at Cheshire Record Office. 


WILLIAM BYRNE of Baltimore, Maryland was a delegate to the 
Democratic Party National Convention in 1860. 


WILLIAM BYRNE was the author of Poems published in London, 
Edinburgh, and Cheltenham, in 1855. Reference to William is to 
be found in The Poets of Ireland: A Bugraphical and Bibliographical 
Dictionary of Irish Writers of English Verse (DJ. O’ Donoghue, Hodges, 
Figgis & Co., 1912). 


WILLIAM BYRNE was a boxer in New Zealand who won the 
silver medal in the Lightweight division at the 1974 British 
Commonwealth Games. 


WILLIAM A BYRNE (1874-1933 was a poet from Rathangan, 
Co. Carlow. He was the son of Joseph Byrne and brother of the 
Rev. John Byrne a Jesuit priest. He wrote under the pen name of 
‘William Dara’. A monument in honour of the poet stands beside 
Rathangan Bridge. Wiliam ended his days as a Professor of 
English at University College Galway, dying at the Eglington 
Hotel, Salthills, Galway aged fifty-nine. He is buried in Prospect 
Hill Cemetery, Galway. In his youth he had been a student at 
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Carlow College, and had he had gone on to prepare for the priest- 
hood at Maynooth until health problems caused him to abandon 
this vocation. He went on to teach English at St. Mary’s College, 
Knockbeg, Co. Carlow. Yeats was an admirer of his work and a 
biography of William is to be found in Seamus Kelly’s Ramble in 
Rathangan (1992). 


The Bog Lands 
by William A. Byrne 


THE purple heather is the cloak 
God gave the bogland brown, 
But man has made a pall o’ smoke 
To hide the distant town. 


Our lights are long and rich in change, 
Unscreened by hill or spire, 
From primrose dawn, a lovely range, 
To sunset’s farewell fire. 


No morning bells have we to wake 
Us with their monotone, 

But windy calls of quail and crake 
Unto our beds are blown. 


The lark’s wild flourish summons us 
To work before the sun; 
At eve the heart’s lone Angelus 
Blesses our labour done. 


We cleave the sodden, shelving bank 
In sunshine and in rain, 

That men by winter-fires may thank 
The wielders of the slane. 


Our lot is laid beyond the crime 
That sullies idle hands; 
So hear we through the silent time 
God speaking sweet commands. 


Brave joys we have and calm delight— 
For which tired wealth may sigh— 
The freedom of the fields of light, 
The gladness of the sky. 


And we have music, oh, so quaint! 
The curlew and the plover, 
To tease the mind with pipings faint 
No memory can recover; 
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The reeds that pine about the pools 
In wind and windless weather; 
The bees that have no singing-rules 
Except to buzz together. 


And prayer is here to give us sight 
To see the purest ends; 
Each evening through the brown-turf light 
The Rosary ascends. 


And all night long the cricket sings 
The drowsy minutes fall, — 
The only pendulum that swings 
Across the crannied wall. 


Then we have rest, so sweet, so good, 
The quiet rest you crave; 
The long, deep bogland solitude 
That fits a forest’s grave; 


The long, strange stillness, wide and deep, 
Beneath God’s loving hand, 
Where, wondering at the grace of sleep, 
The Guardian Angels stand. 


William is particularly remembered as the author of The Last 
Voyage, Song of a Turf-sod, and Faces in the Night. He belonged to the 
‘New Movement’ in Irish poetry. A note on his life is also recorded 
in The Parish of Rilleshin, Graiguecullen, by Peter MacSuibhne (1972). 


WILLIAM A. BYRNE was a Union Republican Party candidate 
for Delaware in 1902. 


WILLIAM B. BYRNE Jr. of New York became a Democratic 
Party candidate for New York State Senate, 34th District, in 1956. 


WILLIAM E.R. BYRNE of Kanawha, West Virginia, was a 
member of the West Virginia State House of Delegates 1923-4. 


WILLIAM HENRY BYRNE (1844-1917) of Dublin was a noted 
Irish architect. He went into partnership with John O’Neill as 
O’Neill & Byrne in 1869. When O’Neill died in 1883 William 
practised under the name of W.H. Byrne until 1902 when he took 
one of his five children, Ralph Henry Byrne (1877-1946), into 
partnership. Ralph’s son, Captain Francis William Barat Mangan 
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Byrne of the 2nd Battalion, Royal Irish Fusiliers, was killed at 
Malta in World War II aged thirty-two years on 30 May 1940. He 
is buried at Pembroke Military Cemetery, Malta. 


WILLIAM JOHN BURNS (1860-1932) was appointed Director 
of the Federal Bureau Investigation (FBI) on 22 August 1921. He 
only served until 14 June 1922, when his part in what was known 
as the “Teapot Dome Scandal’, the secret leasing out of naval oil 
reserve lands to private companies, was discovered. William died 
in Sarasota, Florida. 


WILLIAM LORCAN O’BYRNE (1845-1913) was born in 
Dublin and worked in the Education Office. However, it is under 
the name of W. Lorcan O’ Byrne that he is best remembered today 
as the author of A Land of Heroes (1899); Kings and Vikings (1900); 
Children the Rings (1904); The Knight of the Cave (1906); The Falcon Ring 
(1907). The books are all rooted in Irish mythology and early Irish 
history. 


WILLIAM MATTHEW BYRNE Jr. (1930-2006) was born in 
Los Angeles, California. After his law degree from the University 
of Southern California Wiliam became a court clerk before 
joining the United States Air Force as a judge advocate. He went 
on to become a federal prosecutor in Los Angeles. President 
Lyndon Johnson appointed him as an attorney in 1967 and in 
1970 he was chosen by Richard Nixon as Executive Director of 
the Commission on Campus Unrest. In 1973 he became a federal 
judge of California. William presided over the trial of Pentagon 
Papers defendant Daniel Ellsberg in 1973. It was revealed during 
the trial that White House operatives had burglared the office of 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. This led to the resignation of Nixon’s 
senior lieutenants, Ehrliichman and Haldeman. A few days later 
William revealed to court that Ehrlichman had attempted to bribe 
him with the offer of the position of Director of the FBI. Another 
dramatic revelation occurred when it turned out that the FBI had 
illegally taped phone conversations between Ellsberg and Morton 
Halperin who had supervised the Pentagon Papers study. When 
the government claimed it had lost its records of the wiretapping, 
William declared a mistrial, concluding one of the most notorious 
trials in the legal history of the United States. 
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WILLIAM RICHARD O’BYRNE (1823-1896) was a grandson 
of Richard Byrne of Bath, England, who represented the exiled 
French branch of the Byrnes of Cabinteely, Go. Wicklow (see vol. 
2). William was born in Bath in 1823, the eldest son of Robert 
O’Byrne and his wife Martha Trougher Clark. 

At the age of twenty he began the arduous task of compiling a 
record of every officer of executive branch in the British Navy, 
producing a very accurate work, A Naval Biographical Dictionary 
(1845-49). He wrote in his preface: 


At length, after six years of unremitting toil, mental and physical, I 
have succeeded, to the entire exclusion of every other pursuit, in 
accomplishing an undertaking deemed by all most arduous, by many 
impracticable; disheartening truly in the perspective, but in the retro- 
spect, a source to me of sincere gratification and, I hope I may add, 
of honourable pride... Should any explanation, however, be looked 
for of the causes which have induced a civilian, previously uncon- 
nected with the Service, to embark in such an undertaking, the only 
excuse I have to offer is, that I perceived the necessity that existed for 
a book of the kind, and that I determined to attempt to supply it... 
The following pages will be found to comprise an account, more or 
less detailed, of nearly five thousand officers, including all those now 
deceased, (in number upwards of six hundred,) whose names are 
contained in the’ Navy List’ for January, 1845... 


His brother, Robert Henry O’Byrne, had embarked a similar 
project called The Representative History of Great Britain and Ireland 
(1848) which was a biographical and genealogical history of MPs 
from 1547 to 1847. These works seem to have inspired by the 
success of John Burke’s reference works, his Peerage and his 
Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland. However, Burke had gener- 
ally only required subscribers to submit information about their 
own families, which was accepted without verification, and it sold 
well as basically a vanity publication. By comparison, William’s 
efforts had the aim of bringing order to the then chaotic records 
of the most powerful navy in the world. Subscriptions only made 
him £100 but the Admiralty awarded him another £100 and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Francis Thornhill Baring (later 
Baron Northbrook) offered Wiliam a position as librarian but 
Baring was replaced by Algernon Percy, Duke of Northumber- 
land, who refused to confirm the offer. However, the Royal 
United Service Institution later presented William with £400 and 
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a gift of commemorative silver and in 1857 he was elected a 
member of the Athenaeum Club in recognition of his work. 

By 1859 William was working on a second edition of the 
Dictionary, but upon inheriting the Irish estate of Cabinteely in 
1864 he appears to have abandoned the project. When his wife, 
Emily Hardy died in 1869 leaving him with five young daughters 
he devoted his energy to politics. A member of the Irish Home 
Rule League, William was elected M.P. for Co. Wicklow in 1874. 
Parnell however, had no time for him, and in December 1879 
William was denounced as a nominal home ruler who had failed 
to reduce rents on the Cabinteely estate. Failing to attend a 
tenants’ rights meeting at Rathdrum in January 1880, he was 
further denounced by Parnell’s followers, Corbet, Sexton and 
Davitt. William hastily carried out a rent reduction, but he was in 
financial trouble, for Cabinteely had been heavily mortgaged to 
finance his political career and William was unable to meet the 
interest payments. He stood down at the 1880 election, just before 
the mortgage was foreclosed and Cabinteely sold. Returning to 
England, he sought employment at the Admiralty, hoping to 
produce a new edition of the Biography, but he was declined as the 
need for such a work was redundant since the introduction of 
modern record keeping. In poor health, and dependent on one of 
his daughters, he died at home in South Kensington on 7 July 
1896. 


WILLIAM THOMAS BYRNE (1876-1952) was born in Bean 
Hill, Florida, Montgomery, New York. He became a Lawyer and 
as a Democrat, he was member of the New York State Senate 
30th District, 1923-36 and U.S. Representative from New York, 
1937-52. William died in office at Troy, Rensselaer, and was 
buried at St. John’s Cemetery, Colonie, New York. 


WILLIAM PATRICK BYRNE (1850-1935) was born in 
England, 12 February 1850, and educated at St. Bede’s College, 
Manchester. He gained a degree at London University and 
entered the British civil service. Honoured with a knighthood, Sir 
William Byrne was appointed Chairman of the Board of Control 
of the Home Office in 1912, before succeeding Sir Matthew 
Nathan as Under-Secretary for Ireland for the period 1916-18. 
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WILLIAM PITT BYRNE (d.1861) was a son of Nicholas Byrne 
(d.1833) and his lover Charlotte King (1782-1825). In 1842 he 
married authoress Julia Clara Busk (1819-1894) daughter of the 
poet Hans Busk. They hada son and a daughter. Henry Manning 
was a frequent visitor to the London home of William and Julia. 
Manning converted to the Catholic Church in 1850, and the 
future Cardinal Manning succeeded in converting Julia and her 
sister Rachel. William Pitt Byrne converted on his deathbed. An 
account of Julia’s life may be found in the article by Rosemary 
Mitchell in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (2004). 


WILLIAM WALLACE BURNS (1825-1892) was a Brigadier 
General in the Union Army during the United States Civil War. 
He graduated from West Point Military Academy and was 
commissioned as a Lieutenant in the 3rd United States Infantry. 
In 1858 he was promoted to Captain and during the war he went 
on to serve as Major General McClellan’s chief of commissary in 
Western Virginia. On 28 September 1861 he was promoted to 
Brigadier General of Volunteers. Wounded at the Battle of 
Savage’s Station 29 June 1862, he remained on the front line, 
repulsed the Confederate charge, and went on to win the battle. 
Contracting malaria, upon his recovery he led the 1st Division of 
the [X Corps at the Battle of Fredericksburg. In March 1863 
William resigned and asked to be appointed as Major in the 
Commissary of Subsistence. He was promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel in 1874 and to Colonel in 1884, retiring with the rank of 
Brevet Brigadier General in 1889. 


CHAPTER 3 


Place Names 


BYRNETOWN, NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 


In 1848 Joseph Charles Byrne (ca. 1800— ) conceived the idea of 
bringing settlers from Britain to lands he had acquired in Natal, 
South Africa. He obtained permission from the British govern- 
ment to sell off this land in twenty-acre plots at five shillings an 
acre and his settlement located near Richmond, Natal, was to 
become known as the ‘Byrne Valley’. Operating under the name 
of ‘J.C. Byrne & Co’s Natal Emigration and Colonization 
Company’, from 1849 to 1851 Joseph commissioned at least 
twenty ships to carry emigrants to populate the settlement and the 
term “Byrne Settler” refers to these early emigrants. Each 
emigrant also had to be approved by the British Land and 
Emigration Commissioners by showing that they had some skill 
in farming or associated trade. They were expected to be no older 
than forty-five unless they were accompanying adult offspring. 
The father of Joseph Charles Byrne was Joseph Byrne of Mount 
Argus House, Harolds Cross, Dublin. He was the J. Byrne Esq. of 
Mount Argus recorded in Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary of Ireland 
(1837) — farmer and cattle dealer. Mount Argus was later 
purchased from the elder Joseph’s widow by the Redemptorist 
Order to set up a monastery in 1856. The old house was described 
by Fr. Pius Devine C.P. as being tall [three stories], of red brick, 
‘like a slice cut from a factory’ which ‘towered over a few orchard 
trees’. The other name by which Mount Argus seems to have been 
known was Mount Argus Mill, and surviving photographs do show 
what appears to be a large mill complex adjoining the old house. 
The Order built a chapel there but in 1878 the house and chapel 
were demolished and replaced with a new monastery and church. 
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Joseph Charles Byrne claimed to have travelled extensively 
throughout the British Empire and published his experiences in a 
book called Twelve years’ wanderings in the British colonies, from 1835 to 
1847 (R. Bentley, London, 1848). The book was written as a guide 
for emigrants mainly to Canada, New Zealand, and Australia but 
there are doubts that he actually visited all the places mentioned 
in the work. Joseph Charles married Agnes O’Farrell, the 
daughter of William O’Farrell of Port Philip, Melbourne, whilst 
in Australia in 1841. At this time he was a reporter for the 
Melbourne Argus but he was dismissed the following year. In 1847 
Joseph Charles was at Cape Colony in South Africa enroute to 
England with his wife and child. On his return to England he 
worked as a share-broker in Liverpool until the market crashed 
and he is then thought to have gone to work in the London Stock 
Exchange then, before setting up the Natal Emigration and Colo- 
nization Company. Joseph Charles’ 1848 work, his Twelve years’ 
wanderings in the British colonies was followed by An Emigrant’s guide to 
the Cape of Good Hope, An Emugrant’s guide to Port Natal, and An 
Emigrant’s guide to Australia. ‘These all sold extremely well as the 
Empire opened up for colonization, but in a way it was his next 
work, An Emigrant’s guide to Port Natal that led to his downfall. 
Joseph Charles claimed that he had visited Natal in 1843 and 
1844, but this is doubtful as in his Tzvelve years’ wanderings, by his 
own account he was exploring Australia during those same years. 
Nevertheless, throughout 1848 he publically lectured about the 
potential of emigration, particularly promoting Australia in the 
beginning, but increasingly talking about the advantages of 
settling in Natal. 

It is said that Joseph Charles had many misconceptions about 
the land he had purchased. He was given to understand that the 
Boers had abandoned the area and that the Crown now held this 
vacant land, but whilst it is true that Boers had started to leave, in 
1848 the Cape Governor, Sir Harry Smith, had relaxed the condi- 
tions by which these lands were granted. Consequently, many 
Boers made a quick purchase of the best lands and soon sold them 
on at a small profit. The remaining land was not as good as Joseph 
Charles imagined. Furthermore, he had no idea of farming in 
Africa, or of the fact that the lots of twenty acres per farmer he 
had on offer were inadequate even for subsistence farming. 
Consequently, many of the Byrne Settlers soon gave up their 
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farm, and sought work in townships and others never went 
through with the deal when they discovered that they could 
purchase land elsewhere in Natal far cheaper, for only a shilling 
or so an acre, as compared to Joseph Charles’ five shillings an 
acre. 

Natal Immigration Agent, George Macleroy, believed that ‘not 
one tenth of Joseph Charles’ land was fit for ‘profitable cultiva- 
tion’, and that those already settled upon it could not obtain more 
than a bare subsistence. Joseph Charles’ agent, surveyor and civil 
engineer, John Swales Moreland, also had warned him that much 
of the land, particularly at Vaalkop and Dadelfontein, were 
unsuitable for farming, but Joseph Charles had gone through with 
further purchases behind his agent’s back. Despite his descent into 
dubious scheming Joseph Charles did bargain for a comfortable 
passage and sufficient support for his settlers, and it appears that 
the scheme did begin with good intentions, which were however 
to descend into economic chaos. The settlers held a protest 
meeting in January 1850, indeed the entire scheme was failing, 
but by then there were around 4,500 emigrants, mostly Scottish, 
however, it did at least give rise to the new towns of Verulam, 
Richmond, and Byrnetown. 

Joseph Charles was bankrupt by September 1850 but he 
handled the Court hearing with skill and even managed to be 
appointed as one of the agents of his own insolvency and his debts 
in Britain were discharged. He had to go to Natal in 1851 to act 
with the other court appointed agent for the bankrupt estate, 
Edward Parke Lamport. Joseph was described as ‘a tall, sturdily 
built man with a fresh complexion and an impressive manner... 
well-dressed and exuding prosperity’. Things did not go well 
between Joseph Charles and Moreland. Moreland had met many 
of the expenses of the scheme out of his own pocket, expecting to 
be reimbursed by Joseph later, and there was also the question of 
his own wages. Moreland refused to hand over documents and 
lands until he was paid but Joseph Charles persuaded Lamport to 
join him in prosecuting Moreland for recovery of both documents 
and property. ‘The trial went well for Joseph Charles, where he 
produced his certificate of bankruptcy that had relieved him of all 
debts in England. He successfully argued that this also applied in 
Natal, and the judge upheld him, with the result that Moreland 
was in financial trouble himself being at considerable loss and 
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ordered to pay the costs of the case. Joseph Charles and Lamport 
took a second case against Moreland in 1852, claiming the title of 
certain lands from Moreland, arguing that they had been 
purchased as part of the resettlement scheme. Moreland lost all 
these parcels of land bar one, with the result that he was himself 
bankrupt. 

On the one hand Joseph Charles was publicly charming, and 
he had proved highly skilful in his handling of his own legal prob- 
lems. On the other hand he was a hard man, a gambler, and by 
all account ready for a fight. He once threatened the editor of the 
Natal Independent, the Rev. James Archbell, with a horsewhip but 
at least once, Joseph Charles was at the receiving end ofa beating. 
Amazingly, as he prepared to leave Natal there was a dinner given 
in his honour attended by the Lieutenant-Governor, whilst 
outside a protest meeting raged. 

Shelagh O’Byrne Spencer is an expert on the settlement and 
was awarded an Honorary PhD by the University of KwaZulu- 
Natal in April 2010 for her extensive work in compiling 
biographies of the first wave of British settlers that came to Natal 
between 1824 and 1857. This has seen the publication of seven 
volumes of biographies under the title of British Settlers in Natal 
1824-1857: a Biographical Register. The overall story of the Byrne 
Valley settlement is told in Dear Louisa: History of a Pioneer Family in 
Natal, 1850-1888: Ellen McLeod’s Letters to Her Sister in England from 
the Byrne Valley (Ellen McLeod & Ruth E. Gordon, 'T.W. Griggs, 
1976). The story of John Moreland’s life, and also much of Joseph 
Charles’ life, is told in the book Natal Settler-Agent. The Career of fohn 
Moreland, Agent for the Byrne emigration scheme of 1849-51, (Dr John 
Clark, A.A. Balkema, Gape Town, 1972). 

Natal was not the end of the story. In 1853 Joseph Charles was 
again trying to make his fortune — this time in the gold-rush in 
Victoria, Australia. He was soon to realise that he could make 
more as a merchant serving the miners and opened up a store. For 
a time he did well, but overreached himself and in 1855 was 
declared bankrupt in Melbourne. 

Issues of domestic violence caused his wife Agnes to leave 
Joseph Charles in 1856. She took refuge in the home of Ballinasloe 
born barrister Robert Le Poer ‘Trench (1811-1895). ‘The story is 
told of how Joseph Charles tried to force his way into Trench’s 
home to see her and how he gave Trench a beating in the effort. 
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He was fined for this. 

By 1859 Joseph Charles had left Australia and was now, 
according to the Natal Mercury living like a prince in Paris. ‘This 
time he was proposing a settlement scheme in the French held 
South Sea Islands with the blessing of the Emperor. It is known 
that he engaged in securing a contract from the Peruvian Govern- 
ment in another scheme to bring Pacific Islanders as apprentices 
to Peru. He had stipulated fair terms of employment for the 
Islanders, but he died on board ship enroute to Provincia Consti- 
tuciona in Peru in 1863 with the first group of apprentices. Several 
other businessmen quickly filled the gap, but sadly, they began 
selling the apprentices as slaves, and so Joseph Charles Byrne 
unwittingly gave rise to one of the most notorious episodes in the 
history of the South Sea Islands. 


BYRNVILLE, INDIANA 


Charles Byrn (1731-1797), came from Dublin and emigrated to 
America with several brothers, eventually settling near Salisbury, 
Rowan, North Carolina. He and his wife Ann had two sons, 
Charles Leason Byrn (b.1777) and Temple Coleman Byrn (1779— 
1857), who founded the town of Byrnville, Jackson, in Harrison 
County, Indiana. Charles migrated to Indiana in 1806, followed 
in 1809 by his brother Temple Byrn. The route they took was in 
covered wagons through the Flower and Cumberland Gaps 
before crossing the Ohio Falls by flatboat in an epic five week 
journey. ‘Temple is said to have been playing his fiddle as he drove 
his covered wagon into his brother Charles’ barn, upon which 
Charles said, “I came a thousand miles to get away from that 
fiddle but it followed me.” Charles’ wife, Anna Clodfelter (b.ca. 
1778) had travelled with him from North Carolina. The estab- 
lished their farm north of the small township that became known 
as Byrnville, on the high east bank of Corn Creek. Charles built 
a mill. They had a son, Ransom Byrn, who married Ruth Jefferies 
Whitehead in 1856. 

What is now known as the ‘Byrn Pioneer Cemetery’ was estab- 
lished on Charles’ farm sometime after 1806. It is believed that 
twenty or more of the Byrn family and their relatives are interred 
there in unmarked graves. The last recorded burial was that of 
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Temple Cole Rogers (1809-1885), a descendant of the family. 

Charles’ brother, Temple, buried his first wife, Sarah (Sally) 
Brooks in this cemetery. She came with Temple from North 
Carolina. Her gravestone read: 


Sarah Byrn, 
Born 22nd February 1786 and died 14th October 1823, 
aged 38 yrs, 7 months and 22 days; 
the consort of T. C. Byrn, Sr’. 


Temple, and his brother Charles fought the Native Americans 
in 1812 at the Battle of Tippecanoe, where Charles was wounded. 
The Delaware Indians were evicted from the area by the govern- 
ment after the war. Known to the settlers as ‘gypsies’, there is a 
story that some Native Americans were passing through Byrnville 
when a baby of theirs died. ‘The baby was buried in one of the 
Byrn Cemeteries and a cedar tree planted to mark the grave. 

In 1837 ‘Temple had the town of Byrnville laid out on his land 
and the lot where his eldest son, Joel Byrn, had built his own cabin 
in 1832. In 1846 Temple set land aside for a new cemetery known 
as “Byrnville Cemetery” when Joel’s daughter, Emily Byrn, died 
young. ‘Temple’s gravestone read, ‘born 1778 and died 4th June 
1857, aged 78 yrs., 8 months and 26 days’. Fieldstones were 
placed on either side of his gravestone, probably indicating the 
graves of his second wife, Elizabeth Slaughterback or Van Fossen, 
and another member of his family. 

A monument in the Pioneer Cemetery to ‘Temple’s son read: 


Temple C. Byrn, Jr. 
born in Rowan County, North Carolina, 
30th December 1805 and died 17th July 1843, 
aged 37 yrs, 6 months & 17 days. 


Other memorials marked the graves of: 


Sarah (Bell) Byrn, 
wife of T. C. Byrn, 
born 27th 1815 and died 26th March 1881. 


Mary Alice, 
daughter of T. C. and S. Byrn, 
died Ist January 1818, 
aged 5 years, 11 months 28 days. 
Norbin Byrn’, 
child of T. C. and S. Byrn. 


Dudley Byrn’, child of T. GC. and S. Byrn. 
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Netta Belle Byrn. 


Charles Leason Byrn 
born 1803 in Rowan County, North Carolina, 
and died 8th August 1883, 
the son of Charles Leason Byrn and Ann Clodfelter. 


Netta Belle Byrn accidentally drowned as a baby. Charles 
Leason Byrn, known as ‘Suter Byrn’, married three times. The 
names of his wives were, Emeline Evilsizer, Nancy Kenoyer, and 
Nancy Bowen Hazzard. He had children, Cina, Douglas, and 
Grant Byrn. 

Ruth Binkley Corydon, of Indiana, a descendant of ‘Temple 
Byrn compiled an account of the family in 1970 referring to the 
work of the late Gordon Sappenfield who copied these early Byrn 
memorials before they decayed and compiled a Byrn genealogy 
from them. 

Another descendant of the family, also called Temple Coleman 
Byrn, married Mary Eleanor Dean. The couple left Indiana and 
settled in ‘Texas and had three children, Ann Myrtle (b. 1877) at 
Terrell, ‘Texas; Zula, and Ivar. Robert Lee Byrn Sr., of Bexor, 
Texas, was a descendant of this couple. He married Marion 
Webster and they had a daughter, Vicky, who married — Egliha, 
and a son, Robert Lee Byrn Jr. (1955-2006). Robert Lee Jr. had 
three daughters by his marriage: Rebecca, Ann, and Sara Louise. 
This branch of the family intermarried with the Native Ameri- 
cans. 


BYRNESVILLE, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Byrnes of Byrnesville near Barnesboro, Cambria, Pennsyl- 
vania, claim descent from John Byrne (1740-1838) of St. Mary’s 
Lane, Dublin. He died 29 August 1838 and is buried in St. 
Michael’s Cemetery Loretto, Allegheny, in Pennsylvania. By his 
wife Ann he is known to have had children: 1) Henry A. (b.1769), 
2) Thomas (1770-1832), 3) Catherine (1775-1798), 4) Michael 
Joseph (1777-1823), 5) Eleanor Ann (1782-1855), 6) Sarah Phoebe 
(1784-1851), 7) Agnes (b.1788), and 8) John Jr., (1793-1840). 
John Byrne Jr., (1793-1840) and his wife, Mary Ann Bender 
(1793-1880) had children: 1) Thomas J. (1815-1886) 2) Jacob 
James (1813-1890) 3) Maria Anna Elizabeth (Betsy) (1818-1904), 
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4) Henry (1821-1906), and 5) Agnes Ann (1824-1851). 

The above Thomas J. Byrne (1815-1886) and his wife Sarah 
Ann Weakland (1819-1894) had children: 1) Catherine (b. 1839), 
2) Mary Jane (b1840), 3) Augustine (1843-1851), 4) John (1845— 
1858), 5) Helen (b.1848), 6) Michael Francis (1850-1851), 7) 
Thomas J. (Byrnes) (1852-1934), the founder of Byrnesville, 8) 
Susan (1855-1941, 9) Isabella (b.1858), and 10) Joseph Robert 
(1861-1914 ) 

Thomas J. (Byrnes) (1852-1934) married Sarah Ann Miller in 
1875 and had children: 1) Gilbert Valentine (1876-1935), 2) John 
Amandus (1879-1935), 3) Mary Jane Elizabeth (1881-1881), 4) 
Herman James (1881-1911), 5) Jacob James) Herman (b.1882), 
6) Marcellus Augustine (1884-1952), 7) Emma S. (1887-1974), 8) 
Margaret Viola (1890-1972), 9) Byrnes Edward Raymond (1893— 
1966), 10) Wiliam Henry (1895-1983), and 11) Byrnes Ella Mae 
(1900-1984 ) 

Thomas J. Byrnes (1852-1934) constructed most of Byrnesville 
in the early 1900s with the focus being the four storied Byrnesville 
Hotel, built by Thomas in 1902. Originally, the family lived on 
the third floor. His story is outlined in his obituary published in 
the Johnstown Tribune on 19 June 1934: 


Thomas J. Byrnes, aged 82 founder of Byrnesville a small settlement 
near Barnesboro and one of northern Cambria County’s best-known 
citizens, died yesterday afternoon at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
O. J. Ricards of Byrnesville, where he had made his home for several 
years. Death was attributed to a complication of diseases, incident to 
age, following a stroke of paralysis which Mr. Byrnes suffered two 
wecks ago. His condition had been serious since that time. 

Thomas J. Byrnes was a son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Byrnes, both 
deceased, and was born in Cambria County April 3, 1852. Mr. 
Byrnes purchased large tracts of land in the vicinity of Barnesboro 
many years ago, had the ground cleared and erected a number of 
houses and buildings in what is now known as Byrnesville. He was the 
proprietor of the Byrnes Hotel at Byrnesville for many years and was 
active in church and civic affairs of this section during the greater part 
of his life. His wife, Mrs. Sarah Ann (Miller) Byrnes preceded him to 
the grave sixteen years ago. 

Surviving are these children: Gilbert Byrnes of Barnesboro, John 
Byrnes of Akron, Ohio, Marcellus Byrnes of Barnesboro, Mrs. O,J. 
Ricards with whom he resided, Mrs. A.G. Hite of Cresson, Edward 
Byrnes of Byrnesville, William Byrnes of Barnesboro, and Mrs. L.A. 
Burns of Altoona. Surviving also are a sister Mrs. Susan Miller of 
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Susquehanna Twp, twenty-three grandchildren and four great- 
grandchildren. Mr. Byrnes was a member of the Holy Name Society 
of St. Edward’s Church, Barnesboro. Funeral services probably will 
be conducted Thursday morning in St. Edward’s Catholic Church 
here. Interment will be in the Holy Cross Cemetery at Spangler in 
charge of John R. Easly, Spanlger, mortician. 


One of ‘Thomas’ sons, Orlando Byrnes (1904-1955), ran the 
town garage in the 1930s and another son, ‘Bunny’, started a 
grocery store when he returned from World War I. Their 
brother, William Byrnes, opened the ‘Walnut Run’ coalmine in 
Spangler in the 1940s by himself, and worked it with only three 
other men he employed. 

Daniel J. Byrne (1931-2000), a grandson of Thomas, was the 
author of Valley of the Pines (1989), a historical fiction into which he 
incorporated the family history as well as the history of the area. 
Daniel’s father, Warren L. Byrne (1895-1975) was raised in 
Byrnesville and married Della McConnel from Patton. One of the 
stories he told was that of his cousin, Raphael (Raff) Byrne (1855— 
1909) who never married. In 1880 Raffwas living with his brother 
Cosmos and his family. He worked as a logger in Driskel Hollow 
and like many loggers of that time he was a heavy drinker. One 
night he had a confrontation with a bartender who shot him and 
he was left with a scar on his face. Following this incident he 
brought charges against nine people at separate bars in Hastings, 
Carrolltown, and St. Boniface for violations such as serving 
alcohol to minors and serving drink on a Sunday. In 1893 was 
imprisoned for attempting suicide and in 1907 he was committed 
to the Dixmont Insane Asylum in Pittsburgh where he died two 
years later. 

The author Maureen Byrnes Hardegree is a great grand- 
daughter of Thomas J. Byrnes, through his son Edward R. Byrnes. 
She was the winner of the Maggie and the Suzannah prizes and 
a 2003 Golden Heart finalist. 


BURNSVILLE, MINNESOTA 


In 1840 Wiliam Byrne or Burns emigrated from Co. Kilkenny to 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. In 1853 he finally settled land in 
Minnesota and subsequently gave some of his land to provide a 
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church, a school and a cemetery. In 1858 Dakota County gave 
formal recognition to Burnsville ‘Township. 

The History of Dakota County and the City of Hastings, (J. Fletcher 
Williams, Minneapolis, 1881) says: ‘Wiliam Burns and family 
from Canada, and settled in the north western part of the town.’... 
‘With the early settlers came the desire for religious services, the 
first of which was held in the house of Wm. Burns, in 1853, by 
Father Ravoux, then parish priest of Mendota.’ The History goes 
on to record that: 


The records of the town from the date of organization until 1860, 
were destroyed, if kept at all. The first officers of the town do not 
appear. At the date of its organization it was named in honor of 
William Burns, the father of the several sons, located in and adjoining 
the town. The first meeting of which we have record, was held April 
3d, 1860, at the house of James Kearney, when the following town 
officers were elected, viz: Thomas Burns, chairman; Thomas Hogan 
and Patrick Harkins, supervisors; Michael Connelly, clerk. 


The town records show that the town was variously spelt as 
‘Byrnesville’ as well as Burnsville until the 1960s. ‘There was some 
argument about whether the town was actually named after a 
Thomas Burns who settled a year before William, but as William 
is the first known “Town Chairman’ and was the donor of so much 
land, there seems little doubt that it was named in his honour. ‘The 
once small farming community has now grown into a city. 

A descendent of William Byrne dedicated the Wiliam Byrne 
Elementary School in the 1960s. He is said to have thought about 
petitioning to have the town name amended to “Byrnesville’. 
Many of William’s descendants still live in Minnesota. 


BYRNES MILL, MISSOURI 


Byrnes Mill is located in Jefferson County, Missouri, and is now 
a large city. The family of Patrick C. Byrne (1820-1891) is 
described in detail in volume 3 of this series under Co. Meath. 
James Byrne and his son Patrick C. Byrne (1820-1891) were from 
Drumcondra, Co. Meath and settled in the USA in 1849. They 
first lived in Wilmington, Delaware, before moving on to St. 
Louis. James then bought a farm near House Springs where his 
son Patrick was employed in the area as a land purchaser on 
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behalf of the government. Patrick set up a general store in part- 
nership with his cousin Patrick Dunegan in 1859 and a few years 
later he purchased the gristmill situated on the Big Rwer. 

Patrick became district assessor, Justice of the Peace, and Asso- 
ciate Judge of the County Court and died a wealthy man. His first 
wife was Catherine Campbell who died within their first year of 
marriage. His second wife was Rosa — (1838-1914) and they had 
surviving children: 1) James (1856-1941), 2) Thomas (b. 1858), 3) 
Patrick (b.1860), 4) Christopher (b.1867) who became Bishop of 
Galveston, ‘Texas, 5) John T. (1863-1933), 6) Mary Jane(b. 1865), 
7) Annie (b.1869), and 8) Margaret (Ella) (b.1871). 

James (1856-1941) inherited the mill and rebuilt it in about 
1887. The story was told by his son (also called John) of how the 
water wheel stopped turning and how his father, upon investi- 
gating, found a huge catfish caught in the wheel. The mill burned 
down in 1935 but many descendents of the family still live in 
Byrnes Mill and some continue to farm there. 


BURNS HARBOR, INDIANA 


Burns Harbor in Indiana, or to give it its full name, the Port of 
Indiana-Burns Harbor, is named after Randall W. Burns III of 
Chicago. Randall set up the reclamation of the Calumet River 
marshes in 1906 as there was increasing concern about the extent 
of marsh within the city limits of Gary. ‘These marshes were, it was 
argued, a threat to public health, but on the other hand, recla- 
mation would add thousands of acres of valuable real estate to the 
rapidly developing city and Randall happened to own a consid- 
erable portion of this. ‘Thomas Cannon’s History of the Lake Calumet 
Region of Indiana, (Board of Education, Gary, Indiana, 1939) 
describes how it took eighteen years to complete what became 
known as ‘Burns Ditch’: 


Burns Ditch, a recently constructed canal, begins at Deep River and 
runs northeast along the course of the Little Calumet. Twelve and a 
half miles east of the center of Gary, Burns Ditch leaves the Little 
Calumet to turn north into Lake Michigan. This canal, named for 
Randall W. Burns, owner in 1906 of 1,200 acres of marshland in the 
southeastern part of what was to become Gary, was built by Porter 
and Lake Counties. Burns originated the idea of reclaiming the 
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Pontine-like marshes (20,000 acres) of the region. Long drawn-out 
litigation, phases of it reaching the United States Supreme Court, 
delayed the actual construction of the canal until 1924. The main 
channel, one and one-eighth miles long, is 70 feet wide at the bottom 
and 130 to 300 feet at the top. It has been proposed to develop a 
public harbor at the mouth of Burns Ditch and to connect the Little 
Calumet with the Grand Calumet west of Gary. 


Whilst the drainage canal had been delayed by repeated 
conflict and litigation, it did not prevent further plans to develop 
the Burns Ditch into a harbour when it was complete in 1926. In 
1929 Midwest Steel Company bought 750 acres at the point 
where Burns Ditch entered Lake Michigan and they began to 
campaign and lobby for the federal government to approve and 
build a public port there. Many were opposed to this, but 
protracted disputes about whether a port was necessary or not 
came to a temporary halt during World War II. In the 1950s 
conflict broke out again between conservationists, represented by 
the ‘Save the Dunes Council’, and developers. In 1965 a bill was 
passed in the senate embracing some sort of compromise that 
would provide federal funding for a port but tied into the inter- 
ests of the Dunes National Park. The Burns Waterway was 
rejected as the site for a port and it was to be developed on land 
already owned by the steel industry. 

Originally the town was to be called Westport, but as there was 
already a substantial settlement in Indiana called Westport, an 
election was held to choose the new name and Burns Harbor was 
the one chosen. 


BURNSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA AND 
CAPTAIN OTWAY BURNS (1775-1850) 


Otway Burns Jr., (1775-1850) was born on the family plantation 
in Onslow County, the son of Otway Burns Sr., (ca.1740—1797) 
and his wife Lisanah —. He was grandson of Francis Burns 
(ca.1716-1791). He became famous during the Second War of 
American Independence and the town of Burnsville was named 
in his honour. 

His grandfather, Francis Burns, is believed to have been born 
in Ayrshire, Scotland. He left Glasgow in 1734 and settled on 
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Queen’s Creek, Onslow, North Carolina, near Swansboro. 
Francis married Mary Otway and had children: 1) Otway Sr., 
2) Richard (b.ca. 1754), 3) Joseph (b.cal 756), 4) Frederick, and 5) 
Jessie (b.ca.1760). Francis’ second wife was Elizabeth Hall. 

Otway Burns Sr., (1740-1797) married Lisana (b.1755). They 
had children 1) Francis, 2) Otway Jr., (1775-1850), 3) Susannah, 
4) Mary Ann, 5) Elizabeth (b.ca.1783), 6) Experience (b.ca. 1787). 

In 1809 Otway Burns Jr., (1775-1850), married his cousin 
Joanna Grant, daughter of Reuben Grant, a Swansboro 
merchant. Owen Burns, the only child of Otway was born in 
1810. Joanna and Otway separated and she returned to her 
family, dying in 1814. The same year, Otway got married again, 
this time to the twenty year old Jane Hall of Beaufort. He built a 
fine residence in Beaufort but Jane died in 1836. Otway’s’ third 
wife was Jane Smith of Smyrna, North Carolina, whom he 
married in 1842, the couple moving to Portsmouth, North 
Carolina, where he lived out the rest of his life. 

His only child, Owen Burns (1810-1869) became a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. Owen married Martha Armstrong in 
1849 in Baltimore, Maryland and had children 1) Paul Otway, 2) 
Ignatius Raleigh, 3) Louis Parsley (1855-1855), 4) Xavier Eugene, 
5) Richard Jerome, 6) Camille Lilian, 7) Walter Francis Burns Sr., 
(1866-1930), 8) Edwin Oscar Sr., and 9) Owen Burns Jr. 

The above Walter Francis Burns Sr. (1866-1930) died in 
Larchmont, Westchester, New York. He married Ursula Dudley 
Amelia Catlin and had children: 
1) Walter Francis Jr., (b. 1903), 2) Otway (1904-1912), 3) Owen 
Austin (1906-1993), and 4) Ursula. 

Walter Francis Burns Jr., lived in Chicago, Cook, Illinois. He 
married Evangeline Williams and had a child Robin Burns. 

The young Otway Burns was in business with Edward Pasteur, 
a physician, planter, and politician, and upon the commencement 
of the War of 1812, the US having virtually no navy, the two 
obtained Letters of Marque and turned privateers. ‘The Snap 
Dragon was Otway’s ship of war, and was highly successful in 
capturing forty-two British vessels from which he made a fortune. 

He continued his interests in shipping after the war, building a 
steamboat, Prometheus, while other business interests included a 
brick manufactory. In 1821 Otway entered politics as a Demo- 
crat, serving in the state senate but eventually he overextended 
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himself in business and had to sell much of his property. In 1835 
Otway was voted out of office for arguing in favour of fair repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly for the underrepresented 
western counties of North Carolina. 

To help him in his troubles he was appointed Keeper of the 
Brant Island Shoal Light Boat in 1836 by President Andrew 
Jackson which at least brought in an income. He went to live with 
his old friend John L. Hunter in Portsmouth where he died on 25 
October 1850 and was buried in Beaufort beside his second wife. 

Yancey, one of the western counties that he had campaigned 
in favour of equal representation, named its county seat Burnsville 
in honour of Captain Otway Burns and likewise Otway in 
Carteret County was also named in his honour. 

The town of Burnsville, Yancey, was formerly founded on 6 
March 1834 and in 1909 a statue of Captain Burns was given to 
the town by his grandson, Walter Francis Burns Sr., which stands 
in the centre of the town square. Its inscription reads: 


Otway Burns 
Born in Onslow County, North Carolina, 1777 — Died at Portsmouth, 
North Carolina, 1850. 
Sailor — Soldier — Statesman. North Carolina’s Foremost Son in the 
War of 1812-1815 
For Him, This ‘Town Is Named 
He Guarded Well Our Seas, Let Our Mountains Honor Him. 


Two US navy destroyers have also been named after him. His 
story is told in Captain Otway Burns and His Ship Snap Dragon (Jack 
Robinson, Lulu.com, 2006). 


O’BYRNE’S FERRY, POKER FLAT, 
COPPEROPOLIS, CALIFORNIA 


In 1955 Judge J.A. Smith, President of the Calaveras County 
Historical Society, wrote an article about O’Byrne’s Ferry, in 
Copperopolis, California. Smith was part of a local campaign to 
save the structure and he said that the bridge was originally called 
‘Byrne’s Ferry’ and had been run by Patrick O. Byrne of ‘Byrne 
and Company’, who later changed his surname to O’Byrne. 
Surviving documents show that Patrick was happy to use the vari- 
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ations of Byrne and O’Byrne but other than his construction of 
the bridge, little else seems to be known about him. 

What is known is that Patrick O’Byrne had the idea of devel- 
oping a toll bridge over the Stanislaus River that would take 
advantage of the important crossing between Sonora and 
Stockton and he began construction of a chain cable suspension 
bridge in the autumn of 1852. After some years of successful oper- 
ation a chain support broke as two men with a six-oxen team were 
going over, causing the bridge to collapse. Although the men 
survived the oxen and wagon were swept away downriver. The 
bridge was repaired but the great flood of 1862 is said to have 
swept it away along with most of the other bridges on the river. 
Patrick seems to have ceased operating then, but a new covered 
cantilever bridge was built in the same year by the Union Bridge 
Company and this served as a toll bridge until 1902 when it was 
jointly purchased by the counties of Calaveras and ‘Tuolumne for 
$4000. They ran it toll free. The bridge had its legends and 
became associated with tales of the escapes of stagecoach robbers 
and bandits from one county to another. 

When it was realised that the completion of the Tulloch Reser- 
voir would drown the bridge it was proposed to cut it free and float 
it downriver where it could span a lagoon on national park land, 
providing a tourist attraction. In October 1957 conservationists 
purchased the bridge at auction, but in the event, it proved diffi- 
cult to shift until a rumour that a box of gold coins was buried in 
one of the pilings suddenly saw no shortage of volunteers willing 
to assist on the project. Dynamite failed to free the structure from 
its moorings but loosened it sufficiently so that the rising water did 
lift the bridge. It was moved further downstream but by that time 
the structure was very damaged, and souvenir hunters soon took 
it apart to the point where it was no longer salvageable. 

When the Tulloch Reservoir was completed in 1956, the river 
backed up along the canyon for a distance of seven miles, 
submerging the original site of the O’Byrne Ferry under eighty 
feet of water. Patrick O’Byrne had been commemorated in a 
plaque of 1931 but a historical marker to the bridge was erected 
on the O’Byrne’s Ferry Road. A new concrete bridge was built in 
1958 which now carries the name of the O’Byrne Ferry Bridge. 
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O’BYRNE’S MILL, UNION GROVE, 
UPSHUR COUNTY, TEXAS 


O’Byrne’s Mill, an area of Union Grove, Upshur, ‘Texas, devel- 
oped around a sawmill gristmill and farm. In fact O’Byrne’s Mill 
was the earlier name of Union Grove. Today, the “John O’Byrne 
Home,” is a historic attraction. The plantation style house, known 
locally as “the Big House”, was built in 1888 by Irish emigrant 
John O’Byrne (1848-1929). He employed many people in his 
timber business and was highly successful. John built the first 
Catholic church in Upshur named “St. Bridget’s” after John’s 
mother, and he founded the first school. The settlement is the 
subject of a book and family history called The O’Byme Mill: digging 
jor facts and fantasies, by John’s daughter, Cecelia Christina 
O’Byrne ‘Tuttle, (Gladewater, ‘Texas, 1970). Union Grove was a 
small settlement until the 1930s, when oil was discovered in the 
area. ‘The house is still owned by the family and is listed on the 
National Registry of Historic Places. 

John is believed to have emigrated to the USA from Ireland in 
1870 with his father, John O’Byrne Sr., (1822-1904) of 
Limavady, Co. Derry. John Jr. married Evaline Moore in 1873 in 
Panola, Texas and they had a family of thirteen: 1) Bridget 
Evaline (b.1873), 2) Mary Lucy (b.1874), 3) Catherine (Kate) 
(b.1879), 4) Emma (b.1880), 5) John Parnell (b.1881), 6) Jane 
(Jennie) (b.1884), 7) Margaret (b.1885), 8) Nannie (b.1886), 9) 
Louisa (b. 1889), 10) Judith (b.1890), 11) Patrick Sarsfield (b.1893), 
12) Cecelia Christina (b.1895) and 13) Robert Emmet (b.1897). 
These have many descendents in both the area and the wider US 
today. 


MOUNT BYRNE IN WESTLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
By Anthony Byrne of Washington DC 


[Anthony Byrne of Washington D.C. has researched the part played by the Byrnes 
in the exploration of New Xealand and the naming of various landmarks including 
Mount Byrne. This section may also be consulted as an appendix to chapter 15, 
volume 2. (Ed.)|: 


Numerous books have been written about the exploration and 
surveying work done by the early pioneer surveyors of Westland, 
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one well known book being Mr. Explorer Douglas (1957) by John 
Pascoe about C.E. Douglas (1840-1916) who surveyed in the 
Southern Alps while reporting to G,J. Roberts of the Westland 
Lands and Surveys Department in Hokitika. The hardships 
Douglas endured in his years spent in the Southern Alps facing 
the West Coast of New Zealand’s South Island are vividly 
portrayed, but such hardships were shared by all the early 
surveyors who worked on the West Coast. ‘The Chief Surveyor for 
Westland during these early years was Gerhard Mueller whose 
two leading surveyors were G,J. Roberts and W.G. Murray. 
Johann Pfeifer who worked in the Hokitika Lands and Surveys 
Office reported to W.G. Murray, as did his father-in-law James 
Francis Byrne (1829-1913) who, originated from the Bayswell 
House, Co. Kilkenny family, and was an independent contract 
surveyor. James Francis Byrne is referenced in The Cyclopedia of 


New Xealand (vol. 5): 


James Francis Byrne J.P., has been a member of the Westland County 

Council for the Arahura Riding since the year 1887, and has on two 
occasions been Chairman. He was born in Kilkenny, Ireland, where 
he was educated, went to Australia in 1852 and landed in Melbourne. 
In 1866 he removed to New Zealand and settled in Hokitika. 


Few records from the period 1860-1870 have survived to 
provide details of the men who worked on the early surveys under- 
taken in West Canterbury, as the West Coast was then known, but 
one vital document is in the Christchurch Archives (Reference: 
CP628 b/22). The Return of Survey Labourers on the West Canterbury 
Gold Fields from Ist July 1866-3 1st May 1867 indicates the amounts 
paid to individual survey employees and shows that James and his 
brother Michael Byrne worked on Edward Harman’s Survey 
Party. 

Edward Harman (1835-1908) was a half brother of R,J.S. 
Harman, the Canterbury engineer after whom Mount Harman 
and the Harman Pass are named. According to the Canterbury 
Gazette Harman was appointed as Mining Surveyor on the West 
Canterbury Goldfield on 27 June 1865 and worked as a survey 
party leader on the West Coast from 1866 until he resigned in 
1867 and returned to Canterbury where he worked as a surveyor 
for Lands and Surveys Department for a number of years. 
Although subsequent research revealed no other pay records for 
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survey labourers on the West Coast, it appears that James Byrne 
continued to work on surveys in Westland and additionally as a 
mine surveyor, beginning an association with Mr. W.G. Murray 
lasting several decades. Several examples of James’s mining 
surveys have survived. By 1890 James had qualified as a mine 
manager, gaining a first class service certificate in 1893. 

From the mid 1870s James Byrne appeared as a miners’ advo- 
cate in cases held before the Warden’s Court in Goldsborough 
and Kumara. In the case entitled ‘Ginlere v Giuseppe Leitrina 
and Moretti & Others’ reported in The West Coast Times of 15 
October 1875, James appeared in Goldsborough for Peter 
Ginlere, the applicant for a head water race, whilst Richard John 
Seddon, later Premier of New Zealand, represented “Leitrina and 
Moretti? who objected to the application. The West Coast Times 
states: 


The application was eventually granted unconditionally. His 
Worship remarked that in the event of injury accruing to the objec- 
tors, they had their remedy and their evidence could be taken on oath. 
He refused to have any conditions endorsed on the grant. 


On 13 September 1882 the District Land Registrar for the 
District of Westland issued a Certificate of Title for land acquired 
in Stafford to James Francis Byrne which states his occupation at 
that time as surveyor and on | December 1882, James’s younger 
son, Francis Edmund Byrne, a seventeen year old, joined the 
Lands and Surveys Department, Hokitika, as a survey cadet. A 
letter from Gerhard Mucller dated 12 December 1882 states: 
“Mr. Byrne has been attached to Mr. District Surveyor Murray”. 
Francis Byrne worked in Lands and Surveys Department until 
June 1886 when he resigned on health grounds and went to 
Australia for medical treatment. 

W.G. Murray was appointed as a cadet to the Lands and 
Survey Department of Hokitika in 1867. The Westland Gazette 
records his appointment as Mining Surveyor in Westland on 4 
October 1871. A Departmental Report dated 23 February 1874 
from Gerhard Mueller states on page 47: 


The mining surveys in the Grey District were attended to by Mr. 
Houston and in his absence by Mr. Wylde; in the Arahura and Totara 
Districts by Mr. Murray and in his absence by Mr. Byrne, Mr. Mont- 
gomery and Mr. Martin; and in the Okarito District by Mr. Arthur. 
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Murray’s association with Westland Lands and Surveys lasted 
thirty-five years. He became Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Chief Surveyor for Westland in 1896 and in February 1902 he 
was transferred to the Nelson Land District, as Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and Chief Surveyor, retiring in June 1906. (See The 
Cyclopedia of New Xealand (vol. 5, p. 56) and C.A. Lawn’s Pioneer Land 
Surveyors of New Xealand (1977). Murray’s numerous survey field 
books are stored in LINZ Christchurch. 

Between April and June 1885, W.G. Murray surveyed the 
Upper Teremakau Valley up to the Hurunui Pass (Harper’s Pass) 
and Mount Tuke. Murray’s field book ‘440’ records the data of 
the following mountains surveyed for the first time: Mount Byrne, 
Mount Pfeifer, Mount Dixon, Mount Wilkinson, Mount Howe, 
Mount Barron, Mount Tuke, and Mount Wilson. With the excep- 
tion of Mt. Wilkinson, these mountains and some other locations 
surveyed at the same time such as Kelly’s Hill and Granite Hill 
still appear as trigs in the modern Reed New Xealand Atlas. It is 
understood this survey work was part of the completion of the 
Westland triangulation, reported on in 1886 by Gerhard Mueller. 
This survey may also have served the purpose of ascertaining the 
feasibility of a branch rail line for the New Zealand Midland 
Railway running east from Kapitea Creek on the coast, via 
Kumara intended to either link with the main rail line near Otira, 
(as indicated in Map No. J in the 1886 AJHR Section D 1 A), or 
to link with a proposed rail line via the Hurunui Pass. As neither 
rail line are shown on maps after 1886 it would appear that 
Murray’s survey proved these lines were not practicable. J. 
McKerrow, reporting on the completion of the Westland trian- 
gulation in 1887 to the Minister of Lands, the Hon. J. Balance 
states: “This is a great work excellently performed, directed 
throughout by Mr. Mueller, and executed under great hardships 
and privation by Mr. G,J. Roberts and Mr. W.G. Murray.’ 

Johann Pfeifer and Gerhard Mueller were both born and grew 
up in Darmstadt, Germany. (See C.A. Lawn’s Pioneer Land 
Surveyors of New Kealand for Gerhard Mueller). At the age of twenty, 
Johann Pfeifer migrated to New Zealand, arriving in Hokitika in 
1860 where he worked in the Hokitika Lands and Surveys 
Department as a draughtsman for some three decades. Gerhard 
Mueller arrived in New Zealand in 1858 working initially in 
Invercargill, Dunedin and Christchurch before going to the West 
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Coast in 1865. A photograph of the Westland Lands and Survey 
Staff taken in 1888 or 1889, now in the Turnbull Library photo- 
graphic collection, shows Johann Pfeifer standing second from the 
left at the back and Gerhard Mueller who was by then Chief 
Surveyor in Westland sitting in the middle of the group. In 1879 
Johann Pfeifer married Mary Anne Byrne, elder daughter of 
James Francis Byrne, linking these two families, who shared a 
common interest in surveying and music. In August 1880, their 
first child, Garl Egidius Pfeifer was born, followed by Vincent 
James (1882), Frieda Ruby (1883), Marion Thusnelda (1886) and 
Josephine (1890). In 1895, Johann Pfeiffer died unexpectedly after 
a short ness. His obituary indicates that attending the funeral 
were Mr. Barron, Westland’s Chief Surveyor, together with J. F. 
Byrne, who at that time was Chairman of Westland County 
Council. 

In 1895, Johann Pfeifer’s elder son Carl Egidius Pfeifer became 
a survey cadet in the Hokitika Lands and Surveys Department 
under W.G. Murray, District Surveyor. A photograph of the 1895 
Lands and Survey staff, provided by the Westland Historical 
Museum, which was included in John Pascoe’s book Mr. Explorer 
Douglas, shows Carl E. Pfeifer aged fifteen, leaning against W.G. 
Murray’s knee. A photograph taken some years later, provided by 
the Pfeifer family, shows some of the same Lands and Survey Staff 
with Carl E. Pfeifer standing in the middle of the back row, and 
Charles Douglas seated in front. 

Both Mueller and Pfeifer having been born and reared in the 
town of Darmstadt, Germany, probably found they had much in 
common when they migrated to New Zealand and joined the 
Lands and Surveys Department. James Byrne and Johann Pfeifer 
had a close working relationship with Murray, as well as having 
sons, Francis and Carl who worked as cadets under Murray. It is 
unknown whether James Byrne or Johann Pfeifer accompanied 
Murray on the survey of the Upper Teremakau Valley in 1885, 
but in view of Murray’s connections with both men, and their 
sons, there can be little doubt that Murray named Mount Byrne 
after James Francis Byrne, and Mount Pfeifer, Pfeifer Creek and 
Pfeifer Bivouac after Johann Egidius Pfeifer. Information 
compiled by Carl Aroha Pfeifer, son of Carl Egidius Pfeifer and 
filed in the West Coast Historical Museum in 1989 indicates that 
Mount Pfeifer, Pfeifer Creek, Mount Carl and Mount Frieda were 
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all named after Johann Pfeifer and his children. To this list should 
be added Pfeifer Bivouac, as well as Mount Marion and Vincent 
Peak. The latter mountains are in close proximity to Mount Carl 
and Mount Frieda. ‘The three mountains and Vincent Peak: were 
named after the four eldest of Johann Pfeifer’s children: Carl 
Egidius; Vincent James; Marion ‘Thusnelda, and Frieda Ruby. 


IRISH PLACENAMES 


Shaun O’Byrne had collected together some relevant place 
names. He notes that the Bran/Broen/Brain/Brin variations 
appear to have been favoured in the east derived as “Byrne” whilst 
the west of Ireland favoured Birn/Bern/Beirn, generally deriving 
as “Beirne”. 


Ardbrin — Ard Brown — is in the parish of Annaclone, Barony of 
Iveagh Upper, Go. Down. The name means “Bran’s (Byrne’s) 
Height”. 


Birnagh is situated in Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. 


Carrickbyrne Hill — Carraig Bhrain, Go. Wexford, translated as 
“Bran’s Rock”. An ancient site, it has both a stone circle and a 
solitary standing stone near the base of hill. 


Clonbern is a parish outside ‘Tuam in the Barony of Ballymoe, 
Co. Galway. The name is derived from Cluain Bheirn, “Beirne’s 
Meadow”. 


Cloonamirren is in the Parish of Inishcaltra, Co. Clare. It comes 
from Cluain O mBin, meaning O’Birn’s Meadow. 


Cloonen in the Parish of Mohill, Co. Longford, translated to 
“Little Meadow” but originally in the Gaelic was Cluainin Bheirn — 
“Beirne’s Little Meadow”. 


Clooneybeirne is a townland in the Parish of Killukin, Barony of 
Roscommon, Co. Roscommon. The name is derived from Gaelic 
Cluain Ut Bhewrn meaning “O’Beirne’s Meadow”. 
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Doonbeirne from the Gaelic Dun Bein, indicating “the fort of 
Bearn or Biorn”, derives from the Norse personal name Bjorn. It 
is located in the Parish of Rathkeale, Barony of Connello Lower, 
Co. Limerick. 


Drumbirn derives from Drom Bin — “Beirne’s Ridge” and is 
located in the Parish of Errigal ‘Trough, Co Monaghan, on the 
border with Co. Tyrone. 


Laraghbryan near Maynooth, Co. Kildare, is from Ldithreach 
Brian meaning “Bryan’s Place. 


Lough Beirne Loch Broin also known locally as Tir Bhroin is trans- 
lated as “Byrnes Country”. Lough Beirne is situated in the 
townland of Clogharee, near Dingle, Co. Kerry, and nearby 1s 
Srén Bhroin which translates as “Byrnes Nose” the name given to 
a local headland. 


Loughbrin — Loch Broin—is a lake near Killarney town, Co. Kerry. 


CHAPTER 4 


Associated Surnames 


THE BREEN AND BYRNE CONNECTION 
By Paul J. Burns 


According to The Irish Times ancestry page, there are several 
distinct Gaelic origins of the surname Breen, as both Mac Braoin 
and O Braoin, from braon, meaning “moisture”, or “drop”. The 
MacBraoin of south Ossory were originally located near the town 
of Knocktopher in Co. Kilkenny but, displaced by the Walshes, 
they migrated to Co. Wexford during the Anglo-Norman inva- 
sions in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Co. Wexford is still 
the area of the country in which the surname is most common, 
though a supposedly separate Wexford clan, the O Briain, also 
had their surname anglicised as Breen. These according to John 
O’Donovan were descended from Bran Finn, son of Lachta, King 
of Munster, and uncle of Brian Boru. However, the O’Breens 
rulers of Brawney, a territory near Athlone in counties Offaly and 
Westmeath, were the most powerful of the name in the middle 
ages; as they lost power the name evolved, and many in the area 
are now to be found as O’Briens. 

DNA, however, shows an interesting similarity between some 
Breens and the Clan O’ Byrne of Leinster. Some historians believe 
that both emerged from a family grouping within the Ui F'aelain 
known as the Ui Brain. It was long believed that in the later twelfth 
century the Normans forced the Ui F'elain tribe to move from its 
rich lands along the River Liffey into the Wicklow mountains but 
recent studies indicate that the move occurred a century earlier 
as the result of an internal power struggle between two would-be 
royal families. 

In his ‘Rise of the Gabhal Raghnail, Emmett O’Byrne 
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discussed the eleventh century power struggle between the Ui 
Brain and the Mac Faelain. The 1052 death of Bran mac 
Maelmorda signalled the end of Ui Brain dominance of the Ui 
Faelain, which from then until the Norman conquest was under 
Mac Faelain control. ‘The Ui Brain had already expanded from 
Kildare to the Wicklow mountains where they had established 
links to the south Leinster Ui Cheinnselaig. Exactly where the Ui 
Brain settled is debated, but Emmett O’Byrne argues for the 
Aughrim/Ballymanus area, with subsequent expansion eastward 
to coastal Wicklow. These Ui Brain, or O’Brain, became known 
as the O’Byrnes. But not all. After Diarmait MacMurrough 
returned to Leinster from exile, one of his first acts was to seek 
revenge against Murchad Ua Brain and his son Dalbach, who had 
refused to help Diarmait during his troubles. ‘They were killed and 
their bodies thrown to the dogs. 

The possibility that some Ui Brain of southern Wicklow 
became O’Byrne while others became O’Breen at first seems 
further to confuse the /rish Times ancestry explanation — unless one 
of the Breen groups therein identified can be linked to the 
Wicklow Ui Brain. DNA may do just that as so far two men 
surnamed Breen have proven to be close to the O’Byrne DNA 
modal, particularly to a Byrne who can trace his ancestry to Co. 
Kilkenny. Pending further tests of additional Breens and other 
Byrnes from Co. Kilkenny, a working hypothesis is that the Co. 
Kilkenny Breens described by The Insh Times arrived there from 
south Wicklow/north Wexford, and are of the same Ui Faelain 
and Ui Brain origins as the O’Byrnes. The two Breens trace their 
ancestry to Co. Kerry, but it is possible that the Co. Kerry Breens 
moved there from Co. Kilkenny. Could the Kerry, Wexford, and 
Kilkenny groups all be related? It would be beneficial to DNA test 
some Co. Wexford Breens. At the time of the Griffith Valuation, 
circa 1850, there were 237 Breen landholders in Wexford, 133 in 
Kerry, and 50 in Kilkenny. There is also much confusion between 
the Breen and Brien surnames (about 7000 in Griffith), and since 
O’Brien is a Dalcassian name, one would expect that to happen 
most often in such southwest Ireland Munster counties as Kerry. 
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MAC BREEN AND O’BREEN 
By Terence Breen 


DNA testing shows that Terence and Thaddeus Breen (third cousins) are linked 
to the line of the Clara Castle Byrnes of Co. Kilkenny. Looking at another theory 
— that the Co. Kilkenny Breens were displaced not to Co. Wexford but to Co. Laots, 
it would be useful to test the DNA of a Co. Laois Breen. (Ed.). 


At the present time the Breens are distributed widely throughout 
Ireland. They are always simply called Breen though originally 
they were both MacBreens and O’Breens. ‘The MacBraoin were 
noted as still numerous in Ossory in 1659 — but the prefix Mac 
had then been dropped. As Co. Wexford is adjacent to Co. 
Kilkenny and the area in which the surname Breen is now chiefly 
found, it is generally assumed that these are MacBreens. 

The most important O’Breen (O Braion) sept in mediaeval 
times was that possessed of territory in counties Westmeath and 
Offaly near Athlone. ‘Their chief was Lord of Brawney. As late as 
1421 O’Breen of Brawney is mentioned in a contemporary docu- 
ment with ‘O’Connor and MacMorogh’ ‘as a great chieftain of 
the Irish nation’. The name Breen is seldom met with in that area 
today, but it is said to have evolved to the surname O’Brien. ‘The 
infamous Jemmy O’Brien of 1798 notoriety was an O’Breen, not 
an O’Brien of Thomond. It is also a fact that a comparable evolu- 
tion occurred in the case of the O’Breens of north Connacht who 
in course of time became Bruen in Co. Roscommon, a name fairly 
common there now (which Breen is not), and Browne in Co. 
Mayo. William Browne (1777-1857), of Foxford, a famous 
Argentine admiral, was possibly descended from the Connacht 
O’Breens. Finally, the name has been common in Co. Kerry at 
least since the seventeenth century. Henry H. Breen (1805-1882), 
the poet, was a Kerryman. Francis Breen, the 1798 rebel, was 
from Co. Wexford. 

The Brawney clan is represented in history by ‘Tighearnach 
O’Braoin, the annalist, who died at the monastery of Clonmac- 
nois, where he was Abbot, in 1088, and by Donal O’Breen, 
Bishop of Clonmacnois from 1303-1324. Elizabeth Breen was 
one of the Irish nuns arrested in France in 1793 during the Terror. 
Patrick Breen (d. 1808), whose diary of the Donner Exploration 
Party is remarkable for its stark realism, was born in Ireland. ‘The 
most famous modern bearer of the name was Dan Breen, one of 
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the most prominent fighters on the Irish side during the War of 
Independence 1916-1921. 


THE CULLENS 
By Fim Cullen 


A member of the Cullen DNA Project is 37/5 to the Byrne of Leinster modal and 
also 37/5 to the CCGG modal. He is 37/6 to a number of Byrne DNA Project 
members. Normally, with different surnames, 37/5 would be questionable, but 
the fact of the geographic proximities of this group of Cullens and the Leinster Byrne 
Cluster indicates that they may stem from a common ancestor. (Paul Burns.) 


The Cullen DNA Project has produced results showing specific L159 for the Lein- 
ster Cullens, connecting them genetically to the O’Byrnes of Leinster. It is also 
remarkable that the Cullen coat of arms ts similar to the Byrne of Leinster arms, 
both armonals having a red background with a white chevron on a red background 
separating three dexter hands couped at the wrist. The difference in the Cullen arms 
is apparent in the form of two green shamrocks flanking a red cross on the chevron. 
However, both share the mermaid crest. 

Jim Cullen has written an overview of the O’Cullens of Leinster that may be 
viewed on the web. Extracts from Jum Cullen’s article are reproduced below. It 
seems certain that the Cullens and Byrnes of Leinster share a common ancestry — 
but from what period? Did the O’Byrnes and Cullens separate into distinct groups 
at an early date, and if so, were the Cullens originally members of the Ui Faeldin 
tribe who occupied part of the Wicklow Mountains. Alternatively, did the Cullens 
become distinct from the O’Byrnes at a much later period — after the twelfth century? 
In other words, did a branch of the O’Byrnes rule or populate Fercullen, and adopt 
the name or title of the “Men of Cuala” which eventually evolved into Cullen? That 
they were aware of O’Byrne ancestry is perhaps evident in the Cullen coat of arms 
and crest, likely to have been adopted in the sixteenth century. 

Another question arises as to the Cullen presence in south Wexford, in the 
baronies of Bargy, Shelbourne, and Shelmalier. Were these really Normans or just 
part of the clan who adopted a Norman identity? Additionally, uf the Cullens and 
O’Byrnes were branches of the same clan, was it more than coincidence that apart 
Jrom occupying areas of Co. Wicklow, they both had an interest in the same region 
of south Wexford? (Ed.). 


..O’Cullen and O’Mulryan were the principal septs of the Feara 
Cualann or “Men of Cuala”, the meaning of which was originally 
“Men of the Wicklow Hills”... Ifthe O’Cullens are closely related 
to the O’Byrnes and the O’Tooles... a closer look at the tribal 
descent of these two septs may be helpful... The Ui Dunlainge 
migrated from Ossory to north Leinster about the beginning of 
the fourth century and settled the fertile plains bordering the 
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Liffey River in modern Co. Kildare, forcing out the previous 
inhabitants. The Ui Cheinnselaig, who accompanied the Ui 
Dunlainge, settled instead in the modern counties of Wexford and 
Carlow in south Leinster... The Ui Dunlainge prospered and 
became numerous until the beginning of the eighth century when 
the chief of the Ui Dunlainge divided the tribe amongst his three 
sons, creating then the Ui Dunchadha (whence the Mac Gilla Mo- 
Cholmog or Fitzdermot), Ui Faelain (whence the O’Byrnes), and 
the Ui Muiredaig (whence the O’ Tooles), the largest of which was 
the Ui Faelain... the O’Byrnes and the O”’Tooles... displaced 
weaker tribes of the Ui Briuin Chualan, the Ui Enechelaiss, and 
the Dal Messin Corb. ‘These were the same tribes forced out of 
Kildare by the Ui Dunlainge centuries earlier. Which brings us to 
MacLysaght’s description of the O’Cullens who possessed Glen- 
cullen in Co. Wicklow: “As a power in that land they were 
overshadowed by the O’Byrnes and the O’Tooles about the year 
1300, but they continued to dwell there uninterruptedly up to the 
present day.” ... 

In summary, the sept of O’Cullan or O’Cullen... by 1300 was 
largely overpowered by... the O’Byrnes and the O’Tooles. It is 
about this time that the name of Cullen began to appear in Scot- 
land with parishes of that name in Banffshire, Ayrshire and 
Galloway. Though this indicates a possible connection, there 
may also be a Scottish clan by the name of Cullen distinct from 
the Irish family... The name Cullen also appears at about the 
same time in nearby Co. Kildare with the family seated at 
Kilcullen... 

There can be little doubt that there were, at the very least, two 
lineages of Cullen in southeast Wexford from about the mid-14th 
to the mid-17th centuries. It is interesting that MacLysaght did 
not make any particular distinction between the two though his 
discussion of the families was brief. One family is said to have been 
Anglo-Norman, descendants of adventurers who arrived from the 
continent sometime after 1170 and took the name Cullin or 
Cullen. The other family was a native Gaelic sept according to 
tradition and were found with the names of O’Cullin or O’Cullen. 
The distinction between the two names Cullen and O’Cullen was 
recognized in the 1659 survey in Co. Wexford which reports that 
25 Cullins or Cullens (Normanised families) were living in the 
baronies of Bargy and Shelbourne, while a greater population of 
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140 O’Cullins or O’Cullens were living in the Irish baronies of 
Shelmalier (East and West)... 

There are several towns in Co. Wexford that have taken their 
names from the family of Cullen. Perhaps the most famed 1s 
Cullenstown in Bannow Parish, the seat of the Norman Cullen 
family from at least as early as the 15th century up to about the 
middle of the 17th century. As prominent landowners, the Cullens 
were among the leading gentry of Co. Wexford as stated in the 
Clongowes Manuscript of 1598... Cullenstown or Cullinstown 
was formerly known as Bally Cullen or Bally Coloun and 1s some- 
times still referred to as Ballycullen. It is located on the southern 
shores of the Barony of Bargy, Parish of Bannow, about four miles 
east of Bannow Bay. It sits just at the entrance ofan inlet that leads 
up to Duncormick. Actually, there are two towns known as 
Cullenstown. The second Cullenstown is located in the Barony of 
Shelmalier West and is roughly nine miles north of the first and is 
about ten miles west of Wexford town. Another is Cullen’s 
Newtown whose location has not yet been identified but the possi- 
bility exists that it may have been the Newtown which is located 
just a couple miles east of Cullenstown near the western shores of 
Bannow Bay... 


BYRNE AND GERNON 


Several unions have occurred between Byrne and Gernon fami- 
lies. The Gernons claimed to be of Norman descent and settled 
in Co. Louth, most family members residing in Dundalk although 
the head of the family lived at Athcarne Castle, Dunleek, Co. 
Meath: 

1) According to Burke’s Landed Gentry (1912) Richard Gernon, 
who died circa 1770, settled at Bordeaux and founded the family 
in France. He had several children by his wife Mary Quody, one 
of whom, Mary, married John O’Byrne of Bordeaux, a member 
of the Byrnes of Cabinteely, (see Vol. 2). 

2) Patrick Gernon, nephew of the above Richard Gernon, was 
born at Darver, Co. Louth in 1752. He was deputy governor of 
Drogheda in 1803 and by his wife, Mary Doran, he had sixteen 
children, all of whom died in youth, or unmarried, except for his 
daughter Marianne, who married John Byrne of Saggard, Co. 
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Dublin and Elizabeth who married Thomas Coleman. 

3) Another member of the family, Vincent Gernon of 
Hammondstown, Co. Louth, a nephew of the above Patrick 
Gernon, married as his second wife, Eliza Mary, daughter of 
Andrew Monaghan, and widow of Lawrence Byrne O'Reilly, 
J-P., of Ballinlough, Kells, Co. Meath. 

4) Henry Byrne of Allardstown, Co. Louth married secondly, 
Elizabeth Gernon. (See Vol. 2). 


THE KEHOES 
By Paul J. Burns 


The Insh Times Ancestry page has this to say about Keogh and 
Kehoe: 


Keogh, and its variant Kehoe, are the anglicisations of the Irish Mac 
hEochaidh, from eoch, meaning “horse”. It arose as a surname in 
three distinct areas. The first was in south Roscommon, around 
Moyfinn in the barony of Athlone, which used to be known as 
“Keogh’s country”. Keoghville in Taghmaconnell parish is named 
for them. This family was part of the Ui Maine tribal grouping, and 
were a branch of the O’Kellys. The second was in west Tipperary, 
near Limerick city; the placename Ballymackeogh marks the centre 
of their territory. A branch of the family based at Castletroy in 
Limerick spelled the name “K’eogh”. The third and most important, 
both numerically and historically, was in Leinster, where the original 
homeland was in north Kildare, whence they migrated first to 
Wicklow, and then south to Wexford. Here they were hereditary 
poets to the O’Byrnes, with whom, tradition has it, they shared their 
ancestry. Their literary fame survived well into the modern period. 


There is a small Keogh/Kehoe DNA Project but a comparison 
of the half-dozen haplotypes shown on it with the Byrne of Lein- 
ster profile does not show any match, indicating that there is no 
common line of descent. However, there may be too few tests as 
yet as to be definitive. Against this, it is interesting that the Kehoes 
of Pallas, Co. Wexford share the same tradition of a Co. Kildare 
to Co. Wicklow/Wexford migration. 

| The case of the Kehoes of Leinster, with ther strong tradition that in some 
way they were a part of the O’Byrnes of Leinster, may further demonstrate the 
extent to which the Leinster O’Byrnes were a geographically based clan. See 
chapter 7. Ed.| 


CHAPTER 5 


The O’Byrnes of the Counties Monaghan and Louth: 
A Personal Perspective 


By Shaun E. O’Byrne 


[The Tudor records known as ‘Fiants’ indicate that a number of Byrne families 
were well established at Killanny by the end of the sixteenth century but the DNA 
study shows that they have no connection to the Leinster clan and it appears that 
their origins are with the Airghialia (Onel) tribal group of ancient Ulster. Their 
line of descent would seem to run through the McGuire clan a branch of which 
adopted the surname of MacManus. A MacBrian MicMaghnusa (MacManus) 
(liv. 1488) seems to be the founder of the MacBnan sept whose surname evolved 
into Byrne and O’Byrne of Farney. Ed. | 


The Barony of Farney in the southern one third of Co. 
Monaghan, and the Barony of Louth and Ardee in Co. Louth that 
adjoins Farney, are comprised of several parishes that are 
festooned with Byrne farming families. ‘This area forms a distinct 
Byrne population cluster in marked contrast to mid and northern 
Co. Monaghan and north Co. Louth, where the surname is 
uncommon. Over generations many Byrnes have moved to the 
market towns of Carrickmacross, in Co. Monaghan and Ardee, 
Dundalk and Drogheda in Co. Louth. 

A local tradition exists that John O’Byrne of Ballinacor, Co. 
Wicklow, alias Sean Salach O Broin, brother of Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne, came north with a contingent of swordsmen to 
command an auxiliary army under the direction of Hugh O’Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. According to 
the story, those Byrnes that remained were supposedly given land 
in MacMahon’s Country in Farney at Killanny in gratitude for 
their service by O’Neill to whom the MacMahons were vassals. 
Thus, it was locally believed that a gentry Byrne line descended 
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from John O’Byrne (d.1577) and the Byrne swordsmen lineages 
descended into the local Byrne peasantry. 

An Edmond O’Byrne of Killanny married Margaret Taaffe 
and from their sons descend the gentry Byrnes of Co. Louth whose 
seats were at Rossmakea and Lisnawully (alias Lisnawilly); 
Newhouse of Termonfeckin and Drogheda; Corcreaghy House 
alias Smithfield; Mount O’Byrne alias Mountbyrne or Allard- 
stown; Grange Lodge; Prospect; Seatown; Saltown; and 
Castletown. ‘They are also associated with the townlands of Big 
Firs, Walterstown, Newtown, Killen, Dunmahon, Darver and 
Killencoole. Most of these residences are now lost, with only 
ruinous Castletown Mount, Rossmakea and Lisnawully Houses 
surviving intact. 

Two family Bibles belonging to the Rossmakea Byrnes had 
handwritten records of the births, marriages and deaths of the 
Byrnes of Rossmakea, Allardstown and Killanny. The first Bible 
was inscribed in French and recorded family events from 1731, 
but its whereabouts is unknown. The second Bible is an edition of 
the Rheims and Douai Bible and family inscriptions date from 
1794 and is held by the Genealogical Office, Dublin. 

The Byrnes of Corcreaghy House conformed to the established 
church and one of them married a member of the extended family 
of the Pakenhams of Co. Longford, while the Anglican branch of 
the Castletown Byrnes made a union with the English gentry by 
the marriage of the Rev. John Rice Byrne to Gertrude Webb of 
Donnington Hall, Herefordshire. 

A descendent of Edmond O’Byrne of Killanny married into the 
Byrnes of Mullinahack, Dublin, and so the Byrnes of Chateau de 
Saint Géry in France, and of Corville, Boulick and Annefield in 
Tipperary have a maternal line of descent from the Byrnes of Co. 
Louth. In Tipperary, Corville House became a convent and 
subsequently had a sad history as one of the notorious Magdalene 
laundries, but in France, Chateau de St. Géry remains an 
O’Byrne residence. ‘The so called ‘Countess’ Muirgheal O’Byrne 
of Allardstown donated the Estate papers for Allardstown, Co. 
Louth and Annefield Co. ‘Tipperary to the National Library of 
Ireland before her death in about 1958. 

Some of the gentry Byrnes of Louth switched religious alle- 
giances to maintain their prosperous position in society. ‘They 
formed marriage allegiances with some of the powerful families of 
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Louth and Meath such as the Taaffes, Gernons, Plunketts, 
Peppards, and Dowdalls. Predominantly gentleman farmers, 
some moved to the local towns and became merchants and ship- 
ping magnates in Dundalk and Drogheda. In Drogheda, 
aldermen John Byrne and Charles Byrne became mayors, while 
in Dundalk, the Castletown Byrnes divided into Catholic and 
Protestant branches. The Protestant Byrnes of Castletown 
became barristers, solicitors, coroners, sheriffs, apothecaries, 
merchants, vicars and professors. ‘The Catholic Byrnes of Castle- 
town were Dundalk merchants, salt refiners, brewers, privateers 
and smugglers. Some of the Castletown family had to flee because 
of their association with the United Irishmen and they became 
officers in the armies of France, Prussia and Austria. 

Surprisingly, the male heirs of the above extended kin group 
have largely become extinct or disappeared from Ireland. The 
Byrnes of the Bullrmg in Drogheda were members of the 
merchant guild of the fraternity of butchers, and held civic office 
as aldermen and mayors. They have continued for generations as 
butchers, latterly of West Street, and still with a residual family 
tradition in butchery today. Near the town of Dundalk, the last 
Byrne of Rossmakea, ‘Dickie Byrne’ died in 1956, most of his 
siblings became nuns save for Kathleen Mary Byrne who married 
and became ‘Mrs. Greene’. Her descendents live locally. 

Notable Co. Louth Byrnes were ‘Pirate Patrick Byrne’ of 
Castletown, Dundalk remembered as a smuggler-cum-privateer, 
turned pirate. He built a gothic style house on Castletown Mount 
for his grandnephew, Patrick Byrne in 1780 that overlooks the 
estuarine Castletown River and Dundalk port and bay. The 
Castletown family vault is now ruinous in nearby Castletown 
graveyard. Local tradition believes a passage or tunnel connects 
the wine cellars of Castletown Mount to the vault and that it was 
used to escape from the Mount in times of danger or as a conduit 
to smuggle goods that had evaded import tax duties. 

In the Public Record Office, Kew, England, survives a ‘Letter 
of Marque’ granted in 1781 to a Channel Island ship commanded 
by Irishman and privateer, Patrick Byrne. This Sloop named The 
fly had a ship’s tonnage of 60 tons, with 6 cannon of 6lb shot 
(cannon balls), in addition 4 swivel guns (small cannons on swivel 
mounts) and a crew of 15 men. The ship’s owner was a man 
named Le Mesurier. ‘This ‘Letter of Marque’ granted a commis- 
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sioned privateer authority to seize foreign ships sailing under the 
flags of states at war with England, by forcibly seizing ship, cargo 
and crew under license of the British Government. In the Public 
Record Office of Northern Ireland, survives a memoir detailing 
the sailing of a ship commanded by Captain Patrick Byrne to the 
Maryland coast of North America by which he gave passage to 
one of his brothers, Thomas Byrne. Thomas had lost his property 
by a ‘bill of discovery’ in which a local Protestant had declared to 
the Crown a discovery of a ‘propertied and landed Roman 
Catholic’. Now dispossessed of his Irish assets, the Pirate’s brother 
sought his fortune in America but was never heard of again. A 
privateer turns pirate when he ceases to declare any seized bounty 
and profits, but whether the captain of The Fly and the contem- 
poraneous ‘Pirate Byrne’ of Castletown are the one and same 
person requires more research. 

Saltown House and salt works on the banks of the Castletown 
River was known under the sobriquet of “Union Lodge’ as a 
regular meeting place of the local Society of United Irishmen, and 
was the residence of John Byrne, brother of Patrick Byrne of 
Castletown, both grandnephews of the pirate, Patrick Byrne. The 
younger, Patrick Byrne was charged in 1793 at the Dundalk 
Assizes with ‘seditious libel. He was fined £500 and imprisoned 
for two years, being bound over to keep the peace for seven years 
with sureties of £2,000. His offence was submitting an article to 
a newspaper encouraging the ideals of the United Irishmen. After 
his release he joined the French army as an officer and later died 
at Berlin in 1812 as Chamberlain to the King of Prussia. 

His brother John also had to flee Ireland after the Dundalk 
militia commanded by Captain Seaver raided a house at Scotch- 
green, Kilcurry in 1798 where the local United Irishmen were 
having a meeting. John Byrne and the others were tipped off 
minutes before the militia arrived and made good their escape. 
John hid up to his neck in the Castletown River while Captain 
Seaver ordered Union Lodge to be burned in retribution. John 
became an officer in the ‘Thirteenth Regiment of Austrian Light 
Horse. 
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THE BYRNES AND THE BYRNES 


The elder generation of Farney pronounce ‘Byrne’ as ‘Bern’, as 
does the Farney portion of the parish of Killanny where many 
Byrnes still reside. However, Killanny parish cuts across the Louth 
and Monaghan county boundary, where the River Glyde (known 
locally as the “Longfield River”) is the parish boundary. In the 
Louth portion of Killanny parish the Byrnes sound their surname 
as ‘Birn’, but outside the parish in the remainder of Co. Louth, 
Byrne is normally pronounced as ‘Burn’. 

The elders know that their Killanny Louth neighbours are of 
‘a different stock’ from themselves, the predominant Killanny 
Farney Byrnes, and bemoan their own youth who have dispensed 
with the traditional surname soundings in favour of the pronun- 
ciation of Birn as ‘Burn’. 

The sheer density of rural Byrnes inhabiting this Louth and 
Monaghan area has led to the use of hereditary family nicknames 
to distinguish individual family groups living within the same 
townland or parish. ‘Thus arose local names such as Byrnes of the 
Plank, the School-lane Byrnes alias Scoldie Byrnes or Scolé6g 
Byrnes also called the Scallop Byrnes, meaning the Scholar 
Byrnes, the Master Byrnes, Tipster Byrnes, Thrasher Byrnes, 
Fuzzy Byrnes, Long Byrnes, Short Byrnes, Pudny Byrnes, Nody 
Byrnes, Hacker Byrnes, Mathis Byrnes, Whinny Byrnes, Buster 
Byrnes, Bookra Byrnes, ‘T'winny Byrnes, Curley Byrnes, Squeezer 
Byrnes alias Foster Byrnes, the Worley Byrnes, and so on. 


POETRY 


I have among my own family papers some half-a-dozen short 
poems or ditties from 1900-1930, written, signed and dated by 
my Byrne forebears. They mark significant events in their lives 
such as an “American Wake”. In addition, I have a little Autograph 
Book that once belonged to my great grandaunt, Mrs. Bridget 
McGoniele alias Byrne. She was a schoolmistress who eventually 
settled in Co. Donegal. Her niece, Ellen Jane Byrne met a 
Donegal farmer named Gibbons while visiting her aunt, and they 
married, and so she also moved to Donegal. Bridget’s bachelor 
brother, Bernard Byrne retired from the R.I-C. in Co. Cork and 
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came to live with her. Therefore my family had three members 
living in Fanad Head in Co. Donegal maintaining close link back 
to Co. Monaghan. The collection of family papers includes prayer 
books given as gifts to John James O’Byrne in 1922 and 1940 from 
his Aunt Bridget. 

My family originally spelt their surname as O Beirn (O’Beirne) 
— but when they lost their native language, the name changed to 
Byrne. ‘They became Gaelic League members and some became 
Timire of the League — learning Irish anew, and were signing now 
in Gaelic as O Broin. Between 1910-1920 they began to intro- 
duce the prefix O’ into our surname, and by 1920 my family name 
had become fixed as O’Byrne. 

The a poem called Lament for Laragh School that was written by 
James McGinnity who died in about 1982. Then an octogenarian, 
he was recalling his Edwardian childhood memories of Laragh 
National School. The O’Byrnes he refers to in this poem are my 
family, the “Master Byrnes”, as we have supplied schoolteachers 
(still do in 2014 with three teaching locally) to the local commu- 
nity from the days of hedge schools. 

A tradition exists that we ‘arrived’ into the parish originally 
from Co. Wicklow. Yes, we did arrive, but we came only from 
four miles away. Our family tradition is that we came from the 
north originally. 


AUTOGRAPH BOOK OF BRIDGET BYRNE (MRS 

B.A. MCGONIGLE) — SIGNATURES OF FAMILY, 

EXTENDED FAMILY, AND FRIENDS FROM 1915 
TO 1939 


Thomas Byrne’s sister, Bridget Anne Byrne of Dernakesh, Coote- 
hill, was teaching in Co. Longford before 1900. In 1901, Bridget 
was lodging with the family of John and Mary McElwaine and 
teaching in the Parish of Clondavaddog, Fanad North, Co. 
Donegal. She later married Michael McGonigle of Ballylar, Co. 
Donegal. ‘They had no children. Michael McGonigle, died on 15 
May 1936, aged 73 years. 

[Bridget’s autograph book is a rare survwal and reflects the affections and 
goodwill inherent in Irish family life at that time. Some of the thoughts are orig- 
inal, and others are quotes from traditional Insh songs or from verse that expressed 
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the writer’s sentiments, little ditties that everyone had on their tongues. Ed. / 


It is not the thing you do dear, 
But the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you the bitter Heartache, 
At the setting of the Sun. 


[cf Margaret Sangster 1838-1912] 


Cissie Byrne 17th Dec 1915 
Bridget Byrne alias ‘Cissie’ Byrne, spinster, Irish emigrant to New York, employed 
as a Seamstress at the Hotel Marseille, New York City until her retirement in 
1954, died in the USA in 1955. 


One thing, Old Friend, P’ll never fear, 
And that’s that you'll forget me, 
For this I know though far away, 

Sincerely you regret me. 


Ellen Byrne May 10th 1920 
(Ellen Byrne, Senior). Ellen Byrne, schoolmistress of Laragh National School, 


autographs her sister-in-law’s (Bridget Anne McGonigle nee Byrne) Autograph 
Book. 


“Try It” 


One of the sweetest things in Life, 
Is the sense of satisfaction, 
Which always comes to reward our hearts, 
When we do a goodly action. 


So deep is this joy it seems to me, 
That we ought to share it ever, 
And find an endless pleasure in its fruits, 
Of faithful toil and endeavour. 


Try it my friends, and you will find, 
It will drive away all sadness, 
And fill your hearts till they overflow, 
With a sweet a glorious gladness. 


[cf Margaret Sangster 1838-1912] 
Mary O’Byrne 17th Dec 1915. 


(Mary Anne O’Byrne). Mary Anne O’Byrne, seamstress and spinster, niece of 
Mrs. B.A. McGonigle. 
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These few lines to you are tendered 
By a friend sincere and true 
Hoping but to be remembered 
When I’m far away from you 


Nellie Gibbons 28.9.1920. 
(Alias Ellen Jane O’Byrne). Ellen married a Donegal farmer and settled in 
Donegal as Mrs. Gibbons, mece of Mrs. Bridget Anne McGonigle. 


Though years like a forest intervene, 
Remembrance still clings to the days that have been. 


M.B. 
(Mary Brannigan, nee Byrne). Mary Brannigan, Schoolmistress of Carrickatee 
National School autographs her sister, Mrs. B.A. McGonigle’s Autograph Book. 


If I had the giving of precious gifts, 
I might be a bit unfair, 
For I'd crowd all good in your dawning year, 
There wouldn’t be room to care. 


Eibhlin Ua Bhrin. 
(Ellen Jane O’Byrne). Ellen Jane O’Byrne, mece of Mrs. B.A. McGonigle. 


May happiness be thy lot, 
And peace thy steps attend, 
Accept this tribute of respect, 
From one who is thy friend. 


Seaghan O Broin 17ud Jul 1917 

(Seén O’Byrne 17th July 1917). Fohn James O’Byrne alias Seén O’Byrne, 
Gaelic language teacher and Timire of Conradh na Gaelige, nephew of Mrs. B.A. 
McGonigle. 


The best of sisters leaves today, 
For the far North she winds her way, 
A kindly word and a kindly deed, 
A helpful hand in time of need, 
May God protect her on her way, 

I always hope for her to pray, 
That she may live for many years, 
And end her days among compeers. 
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A fond brother, Thomas Byrne 11th May 1920 
(Thomas Byrne, Senior). Thomas Byrne, Schoolmaster of Laragh National School 
and brother to Mrs. BA. McGonigle. 


God Bless my dear Aunt Bridgid, 
The best ladie that I know, 
And send her always Happiness, 
No matter where she’ll go. 


Tom Byrne 

(Tommy Byrne, Junior). Irish emigrant to U.S.A., nephew of Mrs. B.A. McGo- 
nigle. Tommy Byrne Jr., became Thomas O’Byrne upon arrival in New York in 
1921. I eventually tracked down his descendants in 2005 residing in Niantic, 
Connecticut, USA, after been lost to us for nearly 90 years. 


Here’s a health to the company, 
And one to my lass, 
Let us drink to be merry all out of one glass, 
Let us drink to be merry all grief to refrain, 
For we may and may never all meet here again. 


[trad. Irish song] 


Sunday night, November 27th 1920 —'Tommy Byrne 
(Tommy Byrne, Junior). Steerage passenger on board the Cunard Liner, S.S. 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, arrwed Ellis Island on January 10th 1921. 


When days are dark, 
And friends are few, 
Remember me as I do you. 


B. O’B. 28-8-1917 
Bridget O’Byrne (Cissie). Niece of Mrs. B.A. McGonigle, Irish emigrant to the 
USA. 


Bridget Anne Byrne, later Mrs. McGonigle later paid a visit back to 
Dernakesh to see her old friends and neighbours, one old friend, 
Francis O’Brien of Dernakesh wrote a short poem in her Autograph 
book: 
Like atoms we float down the river of life 
On our way to the ultimate sea 
And time with its sorrows its cares and its joys 
Will bring changes to you and to me 
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But if as the swift footed years hurry by 
We lose sight of each other at last 
May we ever remember that we you and I 
Became friends in the far reaching past 


On the 3rd May 1920 
FJ. O’Brien, Dernakesh, Cootehill. 


Because I cannot grasp your hand, 
Pll pen a little line, 
May choicest blessings from above, 
This coming year be thine. 


Mat Brannigan 


Love many, trust few, 
Always paddle your own canoe. 


T. Brannigan, Loughmourne. 


August 1935 


Oh, Hills of Donegal, 
To me you'll ever call, 
And please God if he so wills, 
Soon [ll see your Irish Hills, 
The Hills, the Hills of Donegal. 


To dear Auntie — in remembrance of our very pleasant stay with you 
in Ballylar. 

From Annie. 

B.A, McGonigle’s mece Annie Brannigan who later died at 12 yrs of age. 


Forget me not my dearest Friend, 
When other friends you see, 
Let memory, still recall the past. 
And just give one thought to me, 
Do not forget the happy days, 
Those days we spent together, 
Let not by-gones be forgot, 
But cherish them forever. 


Loving Niece, May Brannigan 
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Though years like a forest intervene, 
Remembrance still clings to the days that have been. 


Mary Brannigan. 


Dear Sister — you are leaving me, 
but you must obey the call, 
to sail away from Ballybay, 
to your home in Donegal. 


Mary Brannigan. 

(Mary Brannigan, nee Byrne). The sister of Mrs. Bridget Anne McGonigle (nee 
Byrne), was Mary Brannigan (nee Byrne), schoolmistress of Carrickatee National 
School, Ballybay, Co. Monaghan, local midwife and mother of eleven Brannigan 
children. 


They say that absence brings a change, 
But I believe it not, 
For those who once were loved by me, 
Shall never be forgot. 


Patrick Connell 3rd May 1920. 


I wish you health, 
I wish you wealth, 
I wish you joy in store, 
I wish you heaven after death, 
What can I wish you more ? 


Mary O’Kelly, Rossnakill 27th January 1916. 


Here’s to the friend that’s always true, 
Through every kind of weather, 
Here’s to health, so here’s to you, 
And the times we’ve had together. 


Lizzie Connell May 3rd 1920. 


Whatever my lot on Earth may be, 
Dear B_ I must remember thee, 
And know that thou the same will feel, 
In my poverty or wealth, 
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We met as friends, as friends we parted, 
From both our eyes the teardrops started, 
But ‘angel’ hope doth ease our pains, 
And whisper we shall met again. 
(good luck) 


John McGonigle R.D.F. 19-6-1917. 


Easter Monday 1940. 


Nil pian, nil peannadh, 
No agony, no torture, 
Nil galar comh cruaidh craidhte, 
No sickness of dive distress, 

Le h-éag na gearadh no sgaradh na gcompanach, 
Compares with the acute torment of parting from your company, 
Grad galore 6 Brianan. 

Love in abundance from Briandn. 


Don’t forget the happy times, 
We spent during Easter “40. 


B. 
Do you remember the Corpus Christi, 
We spent on Cooladerry playing fields. 
Sweet Brian, 
Lady Killer xx. 
LS. 


Oh my, what a sensation, 
When you're in Love, 
You can feel the vibration, 
When you're in Love, 
Kissing is a nice occupation, 
When you're in Love, 
And a very fine feeling, 
Comes over you stealing, 
When you are in Love. 


R. Martin 24.8.1922 
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In the parlour there were three, 
The parlour lamp, the lady and he, 
Two’s company, three’s none, 
So the parlour lamp went out. 


3rd Dec *39 
God made man and rested, 
God made the earth and rested, 
But since God made woman, 
Neither God nor man has rested. 


Columba. 


Remember me though far away, 
As I remember you, 
And though the words not much may say, 
Believe the wish is true. 


Maggie Carroll 4-5-1920. 


True friends are like diamonds, 
Precious but rare, 
False ones like autumn leaves, 
Found everywhere. 


L. Lloyd 10th Dec 1918. 


The favour you so sweetly ask, 
Can never be refused by me, 
I’m only pleased so light a task, 
Will keep me in thy memory. 


As an artist I fear I don’t shine, 

And at poetry I draw the line, 

But as it’s autograph this time 
There’s mine 


W.E. MacSherry, The Square, Ballybay 12th May 1920. 


Just for a golden hour with you, 
The kind that we used to know, 
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Just for a golden hour or two, 
A talk of the long ago, 

Just to be near you for even a while, 
To hear that talk and to watch that smile, 
Of all the things I’d love to do, 

It’s to spend another day with you. 


Do chara, Anna 


(Authentic) 


He was teaching Brid, 
He said it was his mission, 
He kissed her once and 
Kissed her twice, 

And said now that’s “addition”, 
And as he added smack for smack, 
With silent satisfaction, 

She silently gave him one back, 
And said now that’s “subtraction”, 
Then Pa appeared upon the scene, 
And scorning with derision, 
He gave poor Mick three kicks away 
And said that’s “long division” ! 


B.O’B. 

Brid alias Bridget Anne Byrne married Mick McGonigle. Her 
brother, Bernard O’Byrne resided with them after his retirement 
from the RIC in 1907. Here Bernard pens a memoir of Mick and 
Brid’s courtship. 


A Donegal Céili House, the home of 
Bridget Anne McGonigle (neé Byrne) 


I 
Teach glan, aluinn, glé-geal, ban 

A clean house, lovely, light-bright, pure 
Teaghlach gaedhealach, gradhmar ann 

A Gaelic family, of generosity there 

Daoine lathac 6g ‘s sean 
Earthy people young and old 
Failte romhat gach cuaird duit ann 
A welcome before you each visit you make there 


II 


Filidheacht, ceol ‘s amhran ann 
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Poetry, music and song are there 
Labhartar gaedhilg mhilis ann 
Sweet Gaelic is spoken there 
Rogha do thoga de gach rud ann 
The pick of choices of everything there 
Is citineas nach bhfuightear in gach ait ann 
And calmness that cannot be found elsewhere 


Il 
Nil canadh comharsan na namhad ann 
The enemy out sings the neighbour there 
Deagh-focla ‘s smaointe i gcomhmuidhe ann 
Kind-words and thoughts of friendship there 
Gach rud a bhainfeas le Dia ann 
Everything received from God is there 
Ta’s agam ~— mar bi mise ann 
Join me ! — because I am there 


I gcuimhne ar na laethibh 
In remembrance of the days 
A caith mé in bhur gcuideachta 
I spent in your company 


Sean O Néill 1932. 


But here I now write of a treasure 
Which exceeds all their musings by far, 
A haunt of enjoyment and pleasure 
Teach B.A. McG’s., Ballylar * 


The shortage of space, pen and paper 
And a diction with limits too lean, 
At 2-30 a.m. with a taper 

Cramps the style that would fain paint the scene; 

But come with me Reader a “dander” 
From Lough Shannach up Rinn Mor go barr, 

And now you can see it down yonder, 

That’s B.A. McG’s., Ballylar 


And now here we are on the threshold, 
Come in and be welcomed by all, 
And [ll introduce you to the household 
A credit to dear Donegal, 

Here’s Brigid herself, and here’s Micky 
There’s Charlie and Sean and here’s Mair’, 
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Micky’s boss and B.A. is the bosses 
In B.A. McG’s., Ballylar 


The rest’s up to you, my dear Reader, 
Be one with the “Teaghlach” and see, ** 
That enjoyment is there for the seeker 
All crowned with a cup of hot tea 
And remember always with a blessin’ 
As you journey anear and afar 
That the “Failte” never grows less, in *** 
Teach B.A. McG’s., Ballylar * 


S.O.N.A.M. 
(Seén O Né&ll and Marre). 
Translated and transcribed by Shaun O’Byrne. 


Notes: 

* Teach (House) 

** Teaghlach (Household/Famuly) 
*%* Failte (Welcome) 


Lough Shannach up Rinn Mor go bérr/Lough Shannach up to the peak of Rinn 
Mor 
A Céili House ts a house of ‘evening entertainment? open to all. 


Bridget Anne Byrne, schoolmistress was teaching in the Parish of Clondavaddog, 
Fanad North, Co. Donegal. She later married a Michael McGonigle of Ballylar, 
Donegal. They had no children. Michael McGonigle, died on May 15th 1936, 


aged 73 years. 


LARAGH SCHOOL 


Lament for Laragh School 
Composed by James McGinnity (aka “Jemmy Julia” of Lurgangreen) 


Of all the pictures fair and bright, 
That hangs on ‘memories’ wall, 
There’s one of Childhood’s fond delight, 
That we never can recall. 


Old Laragh School is now closed down, 
That seat of learning fair, 
For generations of the past, 
Great scholars were made there. 
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How sad to see old relics fade, 
Beneath foolish modern ways, 
This ancient school stood on this rock, 
Since the ‘hedge-school’ master days. 


Two hundred years has passed way, 
Since Laragh held great fame, 
And to this school in olden times, 
Distinguished teachers came. 


The O’Byrne of the Wicklow Race, 
First opened up this School, 
And taught there scholars in this place, 
The art of learning’s golden rule. 


Next came Master Thomas Duffy, 
That man of eloquence and fame, 
He too has passed, God rest his soul, 
Still remembered is his name. 


He taught great scholars in this school, 
For the devious path they trod, 
Some were Civil Engineers and Surgeons, 
And some were Holy Priests of God. 


Some Lady teachers here did reign, 
With great aptitude and skill, 
And taught their scholars to high marks, 
Their work is remembered still. 


Last came McArdles of Tullynahinera, 
With great learning of the modern age, 
They too were splendid schoolmasters, 
And distinguished actors on the Stage. 


All this is but a memory now, 
These happy days are over, 
Its sand is run, its thread is spun, 
And Laragh School’s no more. 


No change of time or chance of mind, 
Can my heart or memory rule, 
Forever true both flies to you, 

My dear old Laragh School. 


This verse was published in The Northern Standard newspaper 
after Laragh School closed on 29 June 1973. In the early nine- 
teenth century a disused cow-house (Russell’s Barn) at 
Cornacarrow had served as the school building. In 1826 a school 
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was founded by the owner of Laragh Mill and it was absorbed into 
the National School System in 1845, thereby becoming Laragh 
National School. ‘Thomas and Ellen Byrne of Cornacarrow were 
teaching there from the 1870s. A new school, constructed on the 
original schoolyard, opened in 1903 and Ellen Byrne and Thomas 
Duffy of Coas were its first teachers. Mrs. Thomas Duffy replaced 
Ellen when she retired, and following on, their son ‘Master Pete 
Duffy’ and Mrs. McGrane (Bridget Lennon of Tuskers) were 
teaching there. Lastly, came the ‘McArdle twins’, John and 
Tommy, who were also playwrights. John remained there until 
the school closed. 

General Eoin O’Duffy, a founding father of Fine Gael was a 
past pupil. He first attended the nearby Laggan National School, 
but desired to attend the more highly regarded school in Laragh 
where he developed an interest in Irish culture, language and folk- 
lore (See Fearghal McGarry’s Loin O’Duffy — A selfmade Hero, Open 
University Press, 2004). 

My great great grandfather, Francis Byrne (father of Mrs. B.A. 
McGonigle) took up his final teaching position at Dernakesh 
National School, Maudabawn, Cootehill in Co. Cavan. This 
came with a house to accommodate the master and his family. I 
visited the area in 2001 and met with elders who remembered him 
as “Master Frank Beirne,” but the school register and roll books 
showed that he wrote his name as ‘Byrne’. Francis died of 
influenza after he had been ill for fourteen days and his body was 
returned to his ancestral burial plot at St. Mary’s Churchyard, 
Lisdoonan in Farney. In the 1860s he was Chairman of the 
Farney Association of Irish National Teachers, a fledgling union 
branch, that sought better conditions in schools, this organisation 
would become known after 1870 as INTO (Irish National 
Teacher Organisation). He addressed the assembled union 
members in O’Neill’s Hotel, Carrickmacross on 13 July 1870: 


Mr. Byrne occupied the attention of the meeting for a considerable 
time by detailing the grievances of the oppressed National Teachers 
of Ireland. He incited his audience to renewed exertions in aiding by 
every legal means available, the noble teachers who are persevering 
by praiseworthy efforts to secure forever the annihilation of the embit- 
tered grievances of the teachers... 


Among other things, Francis was campaigning for a pension for 
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retiring teachers, a school budget rather than the use of salary to 
pay for expenses, improved salaries, the provision of housing for 
teachers, fuel to heat schools, and the abolition of half day 
Saturday schooling. 

By 1877 the family had left Carrickmacross. ‘The youngest of 
Francis Byrne’s three sons, Bernard Joseph had recently become 
a Constable in the RIC. The second eldest son, John James, had 
emigrated to the USA and settled in New York. Thomas, the 
eldest, became a teacher, initially spending some years as a “moni- 
tored teacher’, probably under his own father’s supervision. It is 
likely that only Francis and Anne and their two youngest children, 
daughters Mary and Bridget Anne, moved to Go. Cavan. When 
Francis Byrne died in the summer of 1895 his widow Anne 
returned to Co. Monaghan to live with her son Thomas and his 
wife Ellen and their children at Cornacarrow. Thomas and Ellen 
were then teaching in Laragh National School. Anne died three 
years later and is buried at Lisdoonan with her husband. Bridget 
Anne Byrne also became a teacher and the early part of her career 
was spent in Co. Longford. In later years she taught in Donegal, 
where she married John McGonigle from Ballylar in Fanad Head. 
Her older sister Mary Byrne, was teaching at Carrickatee 
National School, and she married James Brannigan, a farmer of 
Mullinarry, Ballybay. ‘They had nine sons and two daughters but 
the daughters both died young. Mary also provided her services 
as a midwife in the locality. 


DERNAKESH NATIONAL SCHOOL AND SCHOOL 
HOUSE 1836-1947 


In October 2001 I visited Aogan O'Farrell, Principal of 
Dernakesh National School at Maudabawn, Cootehill, Co. 
Cavan. He kindly showed me around the locality and talked about 
my family’s connection with the area. The old school building is 
sited at a crossroads on a road that leads to Maudabawn 
Creamery and the local Catholic church at Killatee. This road is 
known locally as the “Bog Road” as a curragh or turf bog is found 
here, where in days gone by turf was cut to fuel the home fires. 

A pair of iron gates set in heavy stone pillars open onto a grassed 
over driveway that runs for about 100 yards up to the school 
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building. This was built in 1836 as a non-denominational 
National School for the local children. Originally, it was a square 
two storey building but various extensions were added when the 
building became the parish hall in latter years. ‘The children were 
segregated with boys receiving their education from the head- 
master on the ground floor, the Boys’ School, and the girls 
ascending an exterior flight of stairs at the rear of the building to 
enter the classroom of the Girls’ School where the headmistress 
taught. Later, the lower floor was divided by a timber partition as 
the climb for infant girls up the stone stairs was precarious. ‘The 
infants was a mixed class and were taught behind the partition. 
They had the benefit of the fireplace being on their side of the 
room. At playtime the boys played in the school driveway from 
the gate to a drainpipe that ran down the midpoint of the front 
side of the school building while the girls played in an area 
between the same drainpipe and the hedge that borders the 
schoolyard. 

With the formation of the Board of Education in 1831 a 
National School System was established for the ‘founding of 
Schools and the training of Teachers’. In 1832 applications were 
invited from communities to the Board of Commissioners of 
Education to establish schools and in March 1832, Maudabawn 
made an application for a local school. ‘The scheme was non- 
denominational but applications had to be made with the 
cooperation of the representatives of the different religious bodies 
in the area. The Church of Ireland Rector of Drumgoon, Rev. 
Douglas, and Dr. James Browne, the Catholic Bishop, together 
with the local parish priest jointly signed the application but the 
Presbyterians objected. Then, at Gallonreagh the Church of 
Ireland objected to another application because the site of the 
proposed school was too close to the Catholic Church at Killatee 
and the plans were abandoned. In 1834 the clergy submitted a 
new proposal to build on a site at Dernakesh equidistant between 
the Church of Ireland church and the Catholic church at Killatee. 
The school opened on 29 August 1836. The building cost £210 
of which the commissioners granted £140 and the Master’s house 
was built for £1-7s-Od. The first teachers were Master Phillip 
Brady and his wife. Next followed Master Byrne as Principal of 
the Boys’ School and Mrs Carroll as Principal of the Girls’ School. 
The old school closed in 1947 and the building served as the local 
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parish hall, a venue for dances, variety concerts, plays, and local 
meetings. The children transferred to the current Dernakesh 
National School, which today is now an amalgamation of other 
small local schools. ‘Today, this school has eight teachers. 

About two hundred yards behind the school is the ruin of the 
schoolmaster’s house. Locally it is known as “the Bog House” 
because of its location, but many in the area still refer to it as 
“Master Byrne’s old house” as his family are remembered as the 
last teaching family to occupy it. It is a stone built house of two up 
and two down construction with a brick built chimneybreast and 
gables. It has a slated roof and a later addition of a front porch 
with a sheet iron roof. The house had six windows in all, one each 
in the upper gable walls and four at the rear of the house, one to 
each room. Entering through the original doorway, a wooden 
partition 3ft wide by 6ft high forms a windbreak between the 
hearth and front door. At seated height, a lozenge shaped opening 
affords fireside occupants a view of the doorway while main- 
taining their privacy at the hearth. There are two rooms of equal 
size 10ft x 10ft, one to the left and the other on the right and the 
room on the left served as the kitchen. The fireplace is large and 
crude. In the rear wall is a single window, broader than its height, 
which allows some natural light into the kitchen. The ceiling is 
only 6ft high and the room is dark and poorly lit. Diagonally 
across from the entrance doorway, in the rear left corner, a 
stairway leads to the upper floor. It raises perhaps four steps to a 
small platform, turns and goes up to meet the landing upstairs. A 
handrail guide still remains. In the other downstairs room the 
upper floor has partially collapsed, which allows views of one of 
the two bedrooms, again of similar size to downstairs rooms. A 
partition divides the stair landing or corridor from the bedrooms. 
The corridor is lit by two windows in the upper rear house wall, 
while each bedroom is lit by a single upper gable window. ‘The 
bedroom ceilings follow the pitch of the roof and are lathe and 
plaster. The roof is holed and the sky above can be seen. A cast 
iron fireplace hangs suspended in a bedroom wall to which a floor 
no longer exists. 

The inside of the building was at one time fully plastered but 
this is now falling away to reveal the house’s stone and brick 
construction. Areas of plaster still show old paintwork in blue and 
red. ‘Trees now hug the walls of the old house, with a dense thicket 
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of blackthorn between the house and the school. A local family 
named Markey occupied it for a period around the early 1900s 
but eventually it was abandoned. In a few winters it may be 
reduced to rubble, but with its roof of Bangor Blue slates it must 
have been an impressive house of quality construction within the 
farming community of Dernakesh in 1836. 


CHAPTER 6 


The O’Byrnes in Poem, Ballad and Prose 


The literary impact upon the story and public awareness of the 
O’Byrnes should not be underestimated. To a large extent the 
O’Byrnes rose from historical obscurity via the literary and 
nationalist scene in the nineteenth century at a time when so much 
Irish history was northern centred and focused on the fall of the 
O’Neills and O’Donnells. 

Here is a selection of poems and ballads relating to the 
O’Byrnes including a selection of translations from the sixteenth 
century An Leabhar Branach— The Book of the O’Byrnes. It remains one 
of the most important native Gaelic works that has yet to be fully 
translated and it is a valuable source on the social life and culture 
of Gaelic Ireland in the sixteenth and early seventeenth century. 
Leabhar Branach consists of four poem books, dedicated to the 
chiefly succession of Gabhal Raghnuill, son succeeding father, 
Hugh, Feagh, Phelim and finally Brian O’Byrne. In the nine- 
teenth century it began to come to the attention of the poets of the 
Gaelic Revival and provided subject matter for several works. 

The following modern translation is by Gaelic scholar, Dennis 
King, of Seattle, Washington, USA. Dennis writes an Irish blog, 
‘Notai Inul?, and rendered this translation from the English for 
Colm O Broin. It is reproduced here by his permission: 


LEABHAR BRANACH: THE BOOK OF THE 
O’BYRNES 
DUAIN / POEM 35 
Ag so duanaire Fhiachaidh Mhic Aodha 
From Feagh McHugh’s Poem Book 
by Aonghus Mac Doighri I Dhalaigh 
(Translated by Dennis King). 


The O’Bymes in Poem, Ballad and Prose 


Dia libh a laochruidh Gaoidhiol! 

God be with you, hero Gaels! 

na cluintior claoiteacht oraibh; 

let no weakness be attributed to you; 

riamh nior thuilliiobhair masla 
you never earned opprobrium 
an-am catha ina cogaidh 

in time of battle or war. 


Déntar libh coinghleic calma, 
Contend stalwartly, 
a bhuidhion armghlan fhaoiltioch, 
o joyous clean-armed band, 
fa cheann bhar bhfearuinn dithchais, 

Jor the sake of your native land, 

puirt urghoirt innsi Gaoidhiol 
the green fields of the Gaelic isles. 


Madh Ail libh agra Eirionn, 
Tf you support Ireland’s cause, 

a ghasruidh céimionn gcrédha, 
0 brave bright-stepping youths 
na seachnuidh écht na iorghail 
avoid not brave deeds nor combat 
na catha mionca mora, 
nor great and frequent battles. 


Fearr bheith a mbarraibh fuairbheann 
Better to be at the top of cold peaks 


a bhfeitheamh shuainghearr ghrinnmhear, 


in wakeful waiting and keen fervour, 
ag seilg troda ar fhéin eachtrann 
seeking a fight with the foreign force 
‘ga bhfuil fearann bhar sinnsear 


that holds the land of your fathers. 


M6 as mall gur hagradh libh-si 
It ts slow indeed you have claimed 
Magh Life na lios ‘Teamhra, 

the Liffey Plain nor the fort of Tara, 
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na Caisiol na sreabh nuaghlan, 

nor Cashel of the fresh clean streams, 
na mionchlar Cruachna Meadhbha, 
nor the fine expanse of Maeve’s Cruachan. 


Is dioth cuimhne, a chlann Mileadh, 
It is want of memory, children of Mil, 
fonn réidh na righlios ndaithgheal, 
the smooth ground of the bright-coloured royal forts, 
tug oirbh gan agra Tailtean, 
that caused you not to clam Tailtiu, 
na tath crioch maighrioch Maisdean. 
nor the region of the royal plain of Maisdean. 


Ni tacha luidh na lamhaigh 
It’s not the lack of lead or weapons-skill 
tug oruibh, agbhaidh Banbha, 
that made you, warriors of Ireland, 
beith dibh urramach umhal 
be submisswe and respectful 
do mhearshluagh gusmhar ghallda 
to a lively pack of upstart English. 


Acht nach dedin le Dia, a Eire, 
But that it is not God’s will, o Ireland, 
sibh le chéile do chongnamh, 
to keep you all together. 
ni bheith bhar mbuadh a n-éinfheacht 
as one you will not be defeated 
ag sluagh crioch léidmheach Lonndan 
by the bold throng of London’s land. 


Cradh liom eachtruinn da bhfogra, 
It pains me for foreigners to claim 
rioghradh Fhodhla ‘s a n-oireacht, 
the kingdom of Ireland and her territory, 

‘s nach goirthior dhiobh ‘na nduthcus 
and they known in their native place 
acht ceithearn chithail choilleach. 
as backwards tumid kerns. 


The O’Bymes in Poem, Ballad and Prose 


Siad féin a ngleanntaibh garbha, 
They themselves in rough valleys, 
laoich Banbha, beag da leatrom, 
the heroes of Ireland, unoppressed, 

‘s fonn min an Chilair-si Criomhthuin 
and the gentle earth of Clar Criomhthuin 
ag feadhain fhiochmhar eachtronn 


in the hands of a wild foreign band. 


Gach rin fill da bhfuil chuca, 
Every treacherous intention they have; 
buidhion fhial churadh gcogthach 
a generous troop of warlike champrons 
‘s a iacht namha ar ti a ngona 
and so many enemies ready to harm them 
do-bheir orm codladh corrach. 


give me fitful sleep. 


An trath bheirid laoich Laighion, 
When the warriors of Leinster, 
cinn daighfhear Chlair na gCuradh, 
some of the good men of Clar na gCuradh, 
buaidh eachtrann an Chraoi Cuinn-se, 
defeat the foreigners of Cré Cuinn* (Ireland) 
bidh m’aigne suilbhir subhach. 
my mind will be cheerful and glad. 


Dubhach bhim-se uair eile, 
Iam gloomy one more time, 
mar bheirid buaidh na saoirfhear 
Jor they defeat the noble men: 
na Goill-si tig tar tonnmhuir 
the outlanders who come as a tidal wave 
do chomhloit gasradh Gaoidhiol 
to destroy the young warrior Gaels. 


Lion gledidh do laochraidh lannghuirm, 
The fighting numbers of blue-bladed warrors, 
Gabhal Raghnuill, Dia a ndidean; 
Gabhal Raghnuill, God their protection; 
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méd a nguaisi san ghleann-so 
their many dangers in this valley 
do chuir mo mheanma a mineart. 


has sapped the strength of my mind. 


Dia leé ag luighe ‘s ag éirighe, 
God be with them lying down and nsing, 
tréinfhir as treisi a ttacher; 
brave men who are strong in battle; 
Dia ‘na seasamh ‘s ‘na luighe 
God in their standing and their lying 
led ‘s a ttrath curtha an chatha 
be with them, and when battle is joined. 


Shaun E. O’Byrne of Co. Louth has also made some modern 
transliterations from An Leabhar Branach: 


LEABHAR BRANACH: THE BOOK OF THE 
O’BYRNES 
DUAIN / POEM 39 
le Tuileagna Ruadh O Maolchonaire 
(by Tuilgne Roe O’Mulconry) 
Transliterated from the Gaelic by Shaun O’Byrne. 


Fuath gach fir fuidheall a thuaighe; 
Hatred in each man for the surowor of his axe; 
tuig, a Fhiacha, duit is dual, (1) 
realize this, Feagh, to.you due proper respect, 
ma ta nach binn libh mo labhra, 
if not sweet to_ye my eloquence, 
6s cionn do chinn tarla an tuagh. 
above your head chances the axe. 


Ni chluinim gan chlaoi 6 Ghalluibh 
I never heard of any undefeated by the English, 
a negné threisi acht tusa a-mhain 
by a mark of might save by you alone 
d’fhéein Gaoidhiol (ga ttaim da thuiriomh?) 
with your own Clansmen (how am I to recount them?) 
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aoinfhear amh-ain d’fhuidheal air. 
only a single man has survived this slaughter. 


Leo do muichadh meadhair Gaoidhiol, 

By them to smother the joys of the Gaels, 

ni gniomh aoinfhir righe ru, 
no deed of any chieftain can ruefully restrain them, 
scél nair ré thuiriomh is truaighe, 

a shameful tale before recounted with pity, 
fuidheal air na tuaighe thu. 

the remnant of the slaughter by axe ts you. 


Sliocht ribhreathach Rosa Failghe, (2) 
The kingly lineage of Rus Failghe, 
lucht bronnta na mbuabholl n-6ir, 
bestowers of these splendid oxen, 
ni mhair da gcli acht clu na ndeighfhear, 
perished uf support be but a gentleman’s honour, 
do-chi tt gur deireadh doibh. 
you see you are the last to them. 


Shocht oirdheirc Laoighsigh Leannmhor, (3) 
The illustrious progeny of Laotseach Leannmhéou, 
lucht cruinnighthe ceall is cliar, 
as a church congregation with clergy, 
tig da lén scaoileadh na scoile, 
comes like the discharge of a schoolhouse, 
scél nar scaoileadh roimhe riamh. 
with news not dispersed before him ever. 


Sliocht 'Taidhg meic Céin 6 Chlar Biorra (4) 
The tribe of Tadhg son of Céin of the Plain of Birr 
’e4 mbidis géill Ghall a nglas, 
they being under English submission in fetters, 
ni mhair do neart na gcraobh gcumhra (5) 
perished ts the might of the fragrant bough 
acht teacht do thaobh umhla as. 
except to come to_your side out of homage. 


Cionnus tuigios tusa, a Fhiacha, 
How do you comprehend this, Feagh, 
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d’éis ar ionnarbais d’fhdir Ghall 
after the routing of the English people 
(fa shioth riamh is duilghe Danair) 
(under peace before these troublesome Foreigners) 
nach biadh cuimhne ar fhalaidh ann? 
will not there be a recollection of this grudge? 


Dia mor dot anacol ortha, 
Almighty God safe-keep you, 
uabhar 1s cniocht chloinne Gall; § 
a proud knight of the English race; 
téid searg 6t fhéin 1 n-a n-uabhar, 
proceeds to wither from you your dignity, 
an chealg féin as uamhan ann. 
your own treachery begets terror therein. 


Notes 
This poem was composed by Tuilgne Roe O’Mulconry ca.1581 shortly after the 


submission by Feagh McHugh O’Byrne and his father, Hugh Mac Shane 
O'Byrne to the English administration in 1578. Feagh was now in open rebel- 
lion as clan chieftain having annihilated the English at the Battle of Glenmalure, 
County Wicklow in 1580. The poet warns him to take heed of the fate of the 
Gaelic nobility around him. The Leinster Gaeldom is now almost suppressed; 
Feagh is one of the only remaining chieftains still at large and able to repel an 
English onslaught. The poet advises him to be wary of any uneasy peace pact 
with the English. He informs Feagh, that he is the last, Gaelic Ireland will soon 
be no more! Dynastic Chieftains of the Clan O’Byrne Raghnallach: Sean 
McHugh O’Byrne, Hugh Mac Shane O’Byrne (d.1579), Feagh McHugh 
O'Byrne (died 8 May 1597). 


(1) Feagh McHugh O’Byrne, chieftain of the O’Byrne Raghnallach of Balli- 
nacor. 

(2) O’Connors Faly, Co. Offaly, Rus Failghe their ancestor. 

(3) O’Moores of Co. Laois, Laoiseach Leannmhoir their ancestor. ‘Their chief- 
tain, Rory Og O’Moore was married to Feagh’s sister Margaret alias ‘Margery’. 
(4) O’Carrolls of Ely, County Offaly, ‘Tadhg MacCeéin their ancestor. 

(5) ‘fragrant bough’ poetically a ‘scion’ — “na gcraobh gcumhra” — “the fragrant 
bough” — this is its literal translation. Bough indicates a ‘branch’ or 
scion/sept/kinfolk; in this case a familial connection to a Co. Offaly clan. In the 
traditional story, Rus Failghe was the first and eldest son of the Monarch of 
Ireland, Cathaoir Mor, and his tenth and last son was Fiacha Baicidh. Cathaoir 
gave his sons their inheritances. He turned to Fiacha and told him there was 
nothing left to bestow on him except his blessing. Fiacha wept on hearing this; 
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but his father said the son who received no land, but only a blessing, would 
become the strongest of them all in time. ‘Honoured and special is the youngest 
son!’ he said. 


LEABHAR BRANACH: THE BOOK OF THE 
O’BYRNES 
DUAIN / POEM 41 
le Aonghus Dubh O Dalaigh 
(by “Black” Angus O’Daly) 
Translated from the Gaelic by Shaun E. O’Byrne. 


Scél tasgmhar do rainig fa chriochaibh Fail (1) 
The legendary tale of the coming unto these lands of Destiny 
da ttainig lantuile a nGaoidhiltigh Clair (2) 
of the arrwal on the full-tide of the Gaels of ‘Clara’ 
do chloinn aird aithiosaigh Mhileadh Easpain. 
of that noble, triumphant race of Milesius of Spain. 
Toisg airmhioch ar lar an laoi ghil bhain 
A famed expedition during the middle of a bright shiny day 
tug garda laidir mhic Aoidh mhic Seaain (3) 
the son of Hugh MacShane sent a strong troop 
do chuir ar ar bharda an aolchaisleain. 
to put to death the garnson of the lime-washed castle. 

‘S baidh liom nar fagbhadh neach d’fhuidheall an air 
It pleased me no one was left by the close of the slaughter 
gan chnaimhghearradh a bhfan an mhaolchnuic aird 
without bone-cuts, remaining on the summat of the flat topped hill 
acht an bhraighe ata fa dhaoirsi a laimh. 
except the captives held under bondage by his hand. 

On IA sin bi laidir Gaoidhil go brath, 

From that day forth victory strengthens the Gaels, 

‘s ni nair liom mar taid na laoich sin slan 
it’s no shame with me because I see our warriors are safe 
d’éis an air gan chneadhuibh a gcaoinios sleagh. 
after the slaughter, without wounds from the ‘lance of combat’. 
‘S ni bas do shliocht Seaain mhic Aoidh go brath 
There’s no death to the tribe of Sean MacHugh forever 
amarach da bhfaghaid a n-aoinfheacht bas 
tomorrow we may leave together in death 
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d’éis athuis lainmhir an laoi so amhain. 
after the perfect happiness of this single day. 

So an gharda do bhi an 1a so ag sraoineadh an air 

This is the garrison that was this day repelling the slaughter 

d’fhuil Raghnuill nar ghradhuigh sioth do ghnath 
of the bloodline of Raghnall who have no customary love for peace 

‘s nar chuir 1a na cairde am dhiol ar dhaimh. 

yet who didn’t put off this day of debt in retribution for family. 


Tain statmhar arrachta mileadh mBreagh (4) 
A stately raid by the mighty heroes of Breagh 
nar ghabh scath ré nda urad buidhne ar ath 
no need of shield before this multitude of slaying at the ford 
‘s leis nar ghnathach samhchodladh oidhche d’fhaghail. 
and without the usual sound-sleep of night they departed 
Do-ni la do lar na hoidhche dhaibh 
It isn’t day it’s the middle of the night to them 
garlasair smalghairthe criche a namhad. 
a great blaze to scorch-mark in the enemy’s territory 
Is iomdha Spaineach scaithgheal dirioch leabhar (5) 
With many Spanish bright-tipped upright halberds 
Is feilm bhainghreanta ar adhbhar laoich ar aird, 
And the bright-polished helmet of the rampart sentinel their cause 
scéith aille taite le cli dheaslain, 
a terrible beauty surrounds this watch keeper 
is lamh laidir fhagus le piosa prais. 
and this superior force left this remnant of destruction. 
Ceann an bharda ar sgath an spice ar lar 
The head of the warden aloft on a spike amidst 
a ndiaidh shairmhic airmhigh Aoidh mhic Seaain, 
the wake of the splendid noble son of Hugh MacShane (3) 
lamh laidir mhic Saidhbhe as didion daibh. 
the superior force of Sadhbh’s son, their shield. 
‘S da ttrachtuinn a ndearna 6 a aois go bas 
For whom memorials were made all his life ‘til death 
d’aithios mhic Saidhbhe scriobhtha a bpar, 
pleased 1s Sadhbh’s son to have it written down 
Budh mé an faidh dob fhearr fios a gcriochuibh Fail. (1) 
I will be the poet with the best knowledge in these lands of Destiny. 
Do-chluinim mar do-chluin cach 
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T hear as each hear 
scél chuirfios a lan a ttrén; 
news to send a message full of valour 
ciodh gearr 6 a-né gus a-nuigh 
though brief from yesterday until today 
‘s fada rainig fios na scél. 
knowledge of this news, has been a long-time coming. 


Notes 

This poem composed circa 1594 describes a successful daylight expedition that 
set forth from the O’Byrne stronghold of Ballinacor in Co, Wicklow to reach the 
southern marches of the English Pale. A nighttime attack ensues upon an 
unidentified castle, a frontier post upon a hill strategically overlooking a river 
ford. The Irish with their Spanish auxiliaries annihilated the English garrison 
and torched this fortress. The garrison is overcome, the castle destroyed, the 
castle-warden decapitated and his head is spiked upon his own ramparts. The 
poet, Angus O’Daly rejoices in the news of an ‘English’ defeat and that his 
patron, Feagh MacHugh O’Byrne, the clan chieftain has commissioned a poem 
to commemorate this raid. The poet now regards himself as the ‘best informed’ 
bard in all of Ireland. 


(1) Ireland. 

(2) Clara in Ballinacor. 

(3) Feagh MacHugh O’Byrne, chieftain of the O’Byrne Raghnallach of Balli- 
nacor. Dynastic Chieftains of the Clan O’Byrne Raghnallach: Sean MacHugh 
O'Byrne, Hugh Mac Shane O’Byrne (d.1579), Feagh MacHugh O’Byrne 
(died 8 May 1597). 

(4) Leinster. 


Dr. Patricia Palmer of King’s College, London, has made a 
translation of two of the poems recorded in An Leabhar Branach. 
Both are elegies for Feagh McHugh O’Byrne, and may be found 
online under Project Muse where they are contained in the 
appendix to her article ““‘An headlesse Ladie” and “a horses loade of 
heades”: Writing the Beheading.’ ‘Vhe verses were composed by two 
poets who witnessed the public display of Feagh’s head and quar- 
tered body in Dublin in 1597. These are ‘Poem 42’ ‘Alas that I 
saw Fiach’s Head’ by Domhnall Mac Eochadha and ‘Poem 43’, 
‘His Body I see without a Head’ by Aonghus O Dalaigh. The 
translations are reproduced here by kind permission of Dr. 
Palmer: 
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LEABHAR BRANACH: THE BOOK OF THE 
O’BYRNES 
DUAIN / POEM 42 
“ALAS THAT I SAW FIACH?’S HEAD.” 
by Domhnall Mac Eochadha 
Translated from the Gaelic by Dr. Patricia Palmer. 


Alas that I saw Fiach’s head 
the golden, shield-bearing noble destroyed 
his headless body 
set off Ireland’s misery. 


Alas alas that I saw his body 
headless as I saw it. 
Better my eye had first been blinded 
my grief has no cessation. 


Alas the swift foot 
that carried me to where I saw 
my shield in his dark hour 
in Dublin of the quartered [bodies]. 


Alas the eyelash that opened 
to show me the well-bred head 
the athlete wrung lifeless 
that fresh, renowned body. 


Alas the ear that heard 
the story of his death when it was delivered 
my heart lurched in my chest 
and in my flesh sense withered. 


Alas the treachery, whoever is guilty. 
Mac Hugh, the betrayed prince. 
The wrath of God on whoever traduced 
the man who was King of Ragnall. 


Alas his people and the churchyards pillaged 
because the head of the son of Mac Duirinne 
must travel to England’s royal and pleasant court 
hard that journey. 
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Alas that there isn’t 
fair wind and a space of respite 
to carry to England 
the head of that peerless warrior. 


Alas that it happened as it happened 
for the order of the poets of fair Banbha 
under pressure of happenings and the absence 
of the slow-gazing, bright-toothed head. 


Alas for his waiting people 
a torch to his followers in time of need 
a tower of strength 
to the bloodline of his clan. 


Alas the havoc of the time 
it’s not just the anguish of that heart 
but the anguish of all 
all my dearest and most beloved. 


Alas so many burnings, such loss 
the head of Fiach who never refused peace 
the sheltering rampart of the learned 
going unavenged among the Saxon horde. 


Alas to you who don’t challenge 

the ill-will of the foreigners and the Lord Justice 
his body would not be there long 
if God allowed his soul to return. 


Trading a foundling for Fiach 
released the hostage from the foreign lords, 
a stray hostage of the foreigners; 
we glimpsed a shadow of his head. 
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LEABHAR BRANACH: THE BOOK OF THE 
O’BYRNES 
DUAIN / POEM 43 
“HIS BODY I SEE WITHOUT A HEAD” 
by Aonghus O Dalaigh 
Translated from the Gaelic by Dr. Patricia Palmer. 


His body I see without a head 
you who wrought it withered my strength 
body parts on spikes in Dublin 
for the poets of Banbha it is their destruction. 


You [are] the body we saw 
overhead the great crowd, a venerated object in 
the eyes of all. 
Whatever your new plight today 
your head was the first to suffer. 


His illustrious body so widely famed 
since I saw you quartered 
I haven’t the same heart in my breast 
and my body lacks sensation. 


You blind the sight of my eye. 
You've taken the power of motion from my foot. 
The body of my champion subdued — 
I’ve never heard of a feat like yours. 


Who will remedy the wants of the poor? 
Who will bestow a living on the clergy? 
Since you, 0 body, are headless 
there’s no life for those left behind. 


From whom will the scholars ask prizes? 
From whom will they receive visitations ever? 
Since you, o body, are lifeless 
who will pay for music or wine? 


Four body parts broken in the fray 
before me in Dublin I saw 
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staked out on four spikes 
blinded my heart with sadness. 


Those body parts left headless 
leave the land of Leinster and its cool heathlands 
without a term to weeping, without the music of the harp, 
without athletic contests, without martial shows. 


Alas that I saw the crucifixion of limbs 
that bestowed weapons and steeds 
tortured with a foreigner’s knife 
alas that the end of his era has come. 


A story of how we are twisted with grief 
the lithe limbs of the hero from the Glen 
distributed on harsh, hard-pronged spikes 

transformed in complexion and shape. 


Unleashed on us from one place to the next 
neighbouring warriors in prospect 
unleashed on widows, unleashed on schools 
that turn brings me great sorrow. 


Alas his head gathered as booty 
taken to an enemy country by force 
what in honour you were due did not happen 
to have your body buried in a grave. 


Before I saw your corpse myself 
son of Hugh of the bare arm 
it’s a pity my heart didn’t stop in my chest 
that my eyes weren’t blinded. 


Alas that [ll never again see 
the lithe step nor the bright hand 
and that never again will I see the head 
finest of aspect, form and expression. 
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Here is another, courtesy of Shaun O’ Byrne: 


LEABHAR BRANACH: THE BOOK OF THE 
O’BYRNES 
DUAIN / POEM 55 
le Seaan O Ruanadha 
(by Sean O’Rooney) 
Translated from the Gaelic by Shaun O’Byrne. 


Dia do chaomhna chloinne Fiachaidh, 
God grant your protection to Feagh’s clan, 
fiorcharuid cliar Chlair na bhFionn, 

this company of true-friends of Clair na bhFionn, (1) 
Ri nimhe da ndion ar dheacruibh; 
King of heaven be a shield to our hardships; 
ar ghuidhe an Riogh leantuir liom. (2) 
with the prayers of a Royal following with me. (3) 


Lor do chaomhna chloinne Fiachaidh, 
Sufficient is your protection of Feagh’s clan, 
a bhfeirg eachtrann Innse Fail 
to infuriate the aliens of Innse Fail (1) 
far fhas ’na n-aghaidh do ruinnimh, 
our growth increases in the face of your machinations, 
cabhair ghras an Duilimh dhaibh. 
with the Creator’s graceful assistance of them. 


Rina ndul gan dlaoi ar fheartuibh, 
King of the elements whose miracles are not concealed, 
ar fhéin cniocht na gcosgur ndoirbh 
by our own soldiers of sullen slaughter 
no go gcuire lé cloinn Fiachaidh, 
or alongside with the troop of Feagh’s people, 
boing fa ghuidhe d’fhiachuibh oirn. 
by petitions of our prayers to compel his inauguration. (4) 


A lagadh nar léige an ‘Triondid; 
The weakening not of our affection for the Trinity; 
nior thairg neach a-nit da mair 
not challenged by anyone today — since we lve 
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neart do thuar mur do thairg Féilim, 
the might of your prospect is a bastion of your challenge, Féalim, 
luadh in gach aird d’Eirinn air. 
with mention in every quarter of Ireland about him. 
D’fosa Criost do chum gach aondiil, 
From Jesus Christ who formed every unique creation, 
os é 1s treise go tti a thoil, 
Jrom whom our strongest resolve comes, 
ni érann go ttraoth a threisi 
no weakening sensation of his strength 
Rémann laoch dar treisi ar ttoil. 
Réamonn our mightiest warrior, our will to enact. 
Clann oirdheirc Fhiachaidh mheic Aodha, 
The illustrious clan of Feagh, son of Hugh, 
in gach aonchas éirghics doibh 
in each prime cause they succeeded 
ag so an ti ar nach cas a gcoimhdhe, 
pet this is the point where our cause is not secured, 
Ri na ngras, oighre don Oigh. 
King of graces, successor of the Virgin. 


Da mhac codhnaigh chloine Raghnoill 
Two of the foremost sons of Raghnall’s tribe 
lé raghuid cach, croinn 6s fiodh, 
each would go, to the tree beyond the wood, 
Dia do char na deisi a ndeighneart; 
God who abounds in the advantages of excellent powers; 
6 threisi is gar eighriocht d’fhior. 
From his might profits your noble inheritance. 


On aird tuaidh f4 thuitim Fhiachaidh 
From northern regions they have descended for Feagh 
eidir fhéin eachtrann a ngliaidh, 
amongst the aliens strife erupts, 
lan do fhraoch dhomhaolta dhearbhtha 
Jull with ferocity in the conviction of their infallrbility 
comhaonta laoch ndearbhtha ad dhiaidh. 
now excellent confederate warriors are in pursutt. 


Foir Uladh as tucht, a Fhéilim, 
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Féilim, the assistance of the Ulstermen is at your breast, 
iath Laighion do lomairg siad; 
they do combat for the plains of Leinster; 
ni fir nach feidhmghriobhdha a ttachar, 
no aid needed by hardened fighting men who do battle, 
toir deighdhioghla h’athar iad. 
in pursuit of a worthy revenge for their father. 


Adhbhar a ndiona 6 Dhia Athar, 

God the Father be our protector in all circumstances, 

aimhcheart d’fhulang ni hé a mian; 
unjust suffering is not our desire; 

dul tar ceart a n-aghaidh anbhfainn 

to go beyond what is right in opposing the vulnerable 

nior chleacht daghfhuil Raghnuill riamh. 
it was never the practice of the worthy-blood of Raghnall before this. 


Notes 

This prayer-poem was composed when the O’Byrne clan was insecure due to 
the slaughter of the chieftain, Feagh McHugh O’Byrne in May 1597 and the 
appointment of his son, Féilim as his successor in ca.1598. A reciprocal pledge 
between their northern allies, the Princes of Ulster and the O’Byrnes is upheld, 
with the arrival of the Ulstermen in Wicklow. Divine assistance 1s sought against 
the dangers that confront them, namely the English forces in Leinster and for 
the protection of the ‘heir apparent’, Féilim and his brother, Réamonn along 
with their newly arrived Ulster Confederates. 


(1) Clair na bhFionn and Innse Fail are poetical names for Ireland. 

(2) The line “ar ghuighe an Riogh leantuir liom” — I knew from the capitaliza- 
tion of many words that GOD’s NAME was often referred to in the Poem — like 
in the words “His will be done” and my initial translation of this line was: “with 
the prayers of the King (Jesus) following me” — but a deity does not require to 
pray to any higher power ~ as the deity is God — perhaps Jesus (the King) might 
beseech his Father, the Almighty. In other words I could not make sense of a 
deity praying for mortals in the sense of a saint praying on my behalf to God. As 
this did not sit well with me I have ignored the capitalization — changing it to 
kingly/nobles/royals 1.e. the O’Neill and O’Donnell Royal households — but 
then the original should have read “ar ghuighe an riogh leantuir liom”. Never- 
theless, I am content with it in this form. 

(3) The poet believes the Royal Houses of Ulster, namely the Ulster Princes of 
O’Neill and O’Donnell are praying for Feagh’s clan. 

(4) The clan seeks to appoint Féilim as their new chieftain. 
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The courtly language and secondary meanings contained in 
these poems makes precise translation almost impossible. This 
difficulty is highlighted by other different renderings of the same 
original poems; where the translation is free, detail must be sacri- 
ficed for style. Historian and journalist Standish O’Grady 
(1846-1928) (Anéislis Seamus O Grddaigh) was a major figure in the 
Celtic Revival. He made a translation of Aonghus Dubh O 
Dalaigh’s court poem (Poem 35 in Leabhar Branach) under the title 
of ‘Ode to the Milesians’. However, Edward Lawson had already 
made a loose translation of the same poem, very different in style, 
which appeared in James Hardiman’s Jrsh Minstrelsy, (Vol. 2, 
London, 1831), this was also called “Ode to the Milesians’. Yet 
another version was composed by Sir Samuel Ferguson (1810— 
1886), an Ulster-Scot poet, who was devoted to Irish mythology 
and archaeology. His most famous work was Ogham Inscriptions in 
Treland, Wales and Scotland (1887). Samuel’s rendering appeared in 
appeared in Sparling’s Irish Minstrelsy (London, 1888) under the 
title of ‘O’Byrne’s Bard to the Clans of Wicklow’. 

Another poem claims to be a translation from Leabhar Branach 
under the title of Lament for Feagh McHugh O’Byme. It was translated 
into English by W.M. Hennessy for John O’ Toole, author of the 
O’Tooles (1869) and reference to it appears on pp114 and 115 in 
O’Toole, who said that it was from the manuscript in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and that it was composed upon the death of 
Feagh in 1597 by Daniel McKeogh. However, it is somewhat of 
a mystery, as it does not appear to relate to anything in the 1944 
published version of Leabhar Branach. 

The O’Byrnes, and particularly Feagh, became a focal point 
for the nationalist movements in Ireland during the nineteenth 
century. Thomas D’Arcy McGee was one such nationalist writer 
who was exiled following the 1848 Young Ireland rebellion. He 
went on to campaign for Dominion status for Canada, which trag- 
ically led to his assassination in 1868. He wrote a poem titled 
‘Feagh MacHugh’, which was published in The Nation newspaper 
(1854). 

The most well known of all songs about Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne is undoubtedly ‘Follow me up to Carlow’ originally 
published under the title of “Marching Song of Feagh Mac Hugh’ in 
Songs of Erinn (London & Dublin, 1909). It commemorates the 
1580 victory of Feagh McHugh O’Byrne at the Battle of Glen- 
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malure and was written by Dublin born Patrick Joseph (P,J.) 
McCall (1861-1919), one of the most successful Irish songwriters 
of that period, he also was the author of “Boolavogue’ and ‘Kelly 
of Killanne’ among other popular works focused on the traditions 
of Co. Wexford where his ancestors came from. ‘Follow me up to 
Carlow’, which also celebrates the victory at Glenmalure, is said 
to be set to a traditional marching tune composed for Feagh, and 
was researched by Arthur Warren Darley (1873-1929). ‘The song 
became world famous after it was recorded by Planxty in 1972 
and has since been performed by many artists. 

Thomas Davis (1814-1845) the poet and Young Irelander, is, 
among other things, famous for writing what arguably became the 
most popular of all Irish rebel songs, ‘A Nation Once Again’. He 
also wrote verses about the romance between Emmeline ‘Talbot 
and Connor O’Byrne called ‘Emmeline Talbot: a Ballad of the 
Pale’. The story is based upon a legend that Randal Talbot had 
two daughters, Emmeline and Blanche. His eldest daughter, 
Emmeline was captured by one sept of the O’Byrnes and rescued 
from her captors by the chieftain of another O’Byrne sept; namely 
Connor O’Byrne of Imaal. A romance blossomed between them. 
This sixteenth century romance is also told in prose by ‘Emelobie 
de Celtis’ (Mary Louisa O’Byrne) in The Pale and Septs, or, The Barons 
of Belgard and the Chiefs of Glenmalure (volume 1, 1876). 

Likewise, Billy Byrne of Ballymanus and William Byrne of 
Newtownmountkennedy; also proved to be inspirational figures 
as tragic heroes of the 1798 rebellion. M,J. McCann, a journalist, 
was the author of two ballads relating to the O’Byrnes, “The Battle 
of Glenmalure’ and “The Battle of Rathdrum’. Both were 
published in Aitstorical Ballad Poetry of Ireland (Educational 
Company of Ireland, Dublin & Belfast, 1912). Another *1798’ 
ballad ‘Billy Byrne of Ballymanus’ was printed in John O’Toole’s 
The O’Tooles (1869) O” Toole said that he copied it from the orig- 
inal manuscript of MacCabe’s Recollections ‘By Memory Inspired’ 
was a street ballad about the betrayal and arrest of the leaders of 
United Irishmen in 1798, including William Byrne of Newtown- 
mountkennedy. It appeared in Hardiman’s Jnsh Minstrelsy, (1831). 
Another Street ballad, ‘MacKenna’s Dream’, makes reference to 
the Byrnes of Ballymanus and is also to be found in James 
Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, (1831): 
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The brave O’Byrne he was there, 
From Ballymanus, I declare, 
Brought Wicklow, Carlow, and Kildare 
To march at his command; 
Westmeath and Cavan too did join, 
The county Louth men crossed the Boyne, 
Slane, ‘Trim, and Navan too did join 
With Dublin to a man. 


Perhaps the earliest ballad referring to the O’Byrnes is “The 
Avenger’, from ‘Jacobite Songs translated from the Irish’, in Selec- 
tions from the Poems of Ff. Callanan (J. O’Mahony, JOHAS, vol. 1A, 
1892). Callanan thought that the song was composed in 1708. 

Mary ‘Tighe (née Blanchford) (1772-1810), was an Anglo-Irish 
poet, the daughter of Theodosia Tighe, a Methodist leader, and 
William Blanchford, a Church of Ireland minister. When she was 
twenty-one, she married her cousin Henry ‘Tighe (1768-1836), 
MP for Inistogue, Co. Kilkenny. Moving to London Mary 
became friends with the poet Thomas Moore. She published 
Psyche in 1805 but died of tuberculosis in 1810. ‘The following year 
a new edition of Psyche was issued which contained previously 
unpublished poems including ‘Bryan Byrne of Glenmalure’, 
which is based upon a true story: A note in her work says: 


The story of Bryan Byrne is founded upon facts related to the author 
in the autumn of 1798, ‘though the circumstances may have 
happened in the exact manner recorded in the poem, yet it gives too 
faithful a picture of the sentiments and conduct of those days. It is 
certain that at this period several unarmed persons, report says above 
twenty, were put to death near Wicklow to retaliate the death of many 
loyalists, and particularly of the three brothers mentioned in this 


ballad. 


The following poem is not directly about the O’Byrnes and 
only mentions them in a passing reference; however, it was discov- 
ered among the papers of Daniel O’Byrne (1804-1882) author of 
the 1856 History of the Queen’s County. The author signed himself 
‘Amergin’ after the ancient Gaelic mythical poet; and it seems 
certain that Daniel O’Byrne was himself the author, at least, so 
far, no other can be identified with ‘Amergin’. It was published in 
The Nation newspaper in March 1847. 
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[Art M’Murrough died at Ross in 1416, after having reigned over 
Leinster for 40 years. He was the greatest Irish soldier of his age, and 
the first perhaps, that overreached the Normans by tactics and 
strategy. His campaigns against Roger Mortimer, Richard the 
Second, the Earl of Ormond, Sir John Stanley, and Sir Stephen 
Scroope, Lord Thomas of Lancaster, and the first Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the “British Achilles,” have yet to claim the pen of an historian. He 
took Ross, Carlow, Enniscorthy, and other fortified places, from the 
English — extracted an annual tribute of 80 marks, which was paid to 
his descendents until after the years 1603 — and during his life, cost 
the English treasury, according to the statements of their own chron- 
icles, about 1,200,000 marks. He is spoken of by Caxton, Marlburgh, 
and Hollinshed, as “the chief captain of his nation” — “the canker that 
lay in the heart of Leinster” — “M’Murgh, at whose mighty prowess 
all Leinster trembled,” and in the like phrases. Valour and virtue 


sustained him through many trials, and victory shone like a sun round 
his old age.] 


THE DEATH OF ART M’MURROUGH 
by ‘Amergin’ 


I 
From the King’s home rose a hum, 
Like the rising of a swarm, 
And it spread round Ross and grew 
Loud and boding as a storm; 

And from the many-gated town passed Easchlaghs (1) in afright, 
Pale as the morning hours when rushing forth from night, 
And north, east, south and westward as they spread, 
They cried, “The King is dead!” — “the King is dead!” 


II 
As the mountain echoes mimic 
The mort of the bugle-horn, 
So far and farther o’er the land 
The deadly tale is borne; 

Echo answers echo from wood, and rath, and stream — 
Easchlagh follows Easchlagh, like horrors in a dream; 
And, when entreated to repose, they only said, 

In accents woe-begone and brief, “The King is dead!” 
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Il 
The news was brought to Offaly, 
To the Calvach (2) in his hall; 
He said, “Still’d be the harp and the flute — 
We are now orphans all.” 

The news was brought to O”Tuathall, in Imayle; 
He said, “We have lost the bulwark of the Gael;” 
And his chosen men a-south to the royal wake he led — 
Sighing, “The King is dead!” — “the King is dead!” 


IV 
To O’Brin in Ballincor, 
To O’Nolan in Forth it came, 

To Mac David in Riavach, 

And all mourned the same; 
They said, “We have lost the chief champion of our land, 

The King of the stoutest heart and strongest hand;” 
The Hills of the four counties that night for joy were red, 
And boastfully their Dublin bells chimed that the King was dead. 


Vv 
It was told in Kilkenny, 
And the Ormond flag flew out, 
That had hid among the cobwebs 
Since the Earl Callan’s rout; 

But the Friars of Irishtown, they grieved for him full sore, 
And Innistiogue and Jerpoint may long his loss deplore. 
From Clones south to Bannow the holy bells they toll, 
And every monk is praying for the Benefactor’s soul. 


VI 
For ages, in the eastward 
Such a wake was never seen; 
Since Brian’s death in Erin 
Such a mourning had not been; 
And as the clans to St. Mullins bore the fleshly part 
‘That was earthy and had perished of King Art — 
The crying of the keeners was heard by the last man, 
Though he was three miles off when the burial rite began. 
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VII 
“Mourn, mourn,” they said, “ye chieftains, 
“From Riavach (3) and from Forth; (4) 
“Mourn, ye Dynasts of the lowlands, 
“And ye ‘Tanists of the north; 
“The noblest man that was left us, here to-day 
“In the church-yard of his fathers we make his bed of clay — 
“Unlucky is this year above all years — 
“His life was more to us than ten thousand tested spears. 


Vl 
“No ash tree in Shillelagh 
“Was more comely to the eye — 
“And like the heavens above us, 
“He was good as he was high. 
“The taker of rich tributes, the Queller of our strife, 
“The open handed giver, his life to us was life. 
“Oh! Art, why did you leave us? Oh! even from the grave, 
“Could you not come to live for them you would have died to 

save? 


IX 
“When we think on your actions — 
“How against us all in vain, 
“the King’s son, and the King himself 
“of London cross’d the main — 

“When we think of the battle at Athcro and the day 
“When Roger Mortimer, at Kells, fell in the fiery fray — 
“They chaunt the De Profundis, and we cannot help but cry — 
“Defender of you nation, oh! — why did you die? 


x 
“If death would have hostages, 
“A million such as we 
“to bring you back to Erin, 
“O! A cheap exchange ‘twould be;” 

“But silent as the midnight, and white as your own hair, 
“With its sixty years of snow, oh! King, you lie there — 
Your lip at last is pale — at last is closed your eye — 
“Oh, terror of the Saxons, Art, Why did you die? — 
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XI 
Thus by the gaping grave, 
They moaned about his bier, 
Challenging with clamorous grief 
The dead, that could not hear; 
Then slowly and sorrowful they laid him down to rest, 
His sword beside him laid, and his cross on his breast, 


And each took his own way with drooping heart and head, 
Sighing, “The King is dead!” — “the King is dead!” 


AVRAN 
His grave is in St. Mullin’s, 
But to pilgrim eyes unknown — 
Unmarked by mournful yew, 
Unchronicled in stone; 

His bones are with his people’s, his clay with common clay, 
His memory in the night that hides behind the hills of day, 
Where hundreds of our gallant dead await 
The long foretold, redeemed and honoured fate. (5) 


Amergin. 


Notes 

(1) Easchlagh — a courier among the Gadelians, who was often a female. The 
word is pronounced nearly as if it were written asla. 

(2) The Calvach O’Connor Faly, was Murogh O’Connor, a renowned warrior, 
who beat the English in several battles; amongst others that of Killuchain, fought 
in 1413. 

(3) Contae Riavach — a name given to Wexford in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
(4) Forth in Carlow. 

(5) The coming of an historian who shall liberate our illustrious dead from the 
bondage of neglect and calumny is foretold in our prophecies. God send him — 
and soon. 


It is worth considering that Daniel O’Byrne’s missing works 
such as his History of The County of Wicklow which promised an 
account of the O’Byrnes may have been published in serial form, 
in either newspaper or journal. 

Ireland’s premier poet of the twentieth century, William Butler 
Yeats, reflected upon the fallen state of the Wicklow O’Byrnes in 
‘Under the Round Tower’: 
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Upon a grey old battered tombstone 
In Glendalough beside the stream 
Where the O’Byrnes and Byrnes are buried, 
He stretched his bones and fell in a dream 
Of sun and moon that a good hour 
Bellowed and pranced in the round tower; 


It is probably fair to say that the story of the O’Byrnes was 
obscure by the beginning of the nineteenth century, with little 
remembered outside of Wicklow and Dublin tradition, except in 
Co. Louth where there was “the gentry Byrne” mythology. Even in 
regard to the name of Feagh McHugh O’Byrne, he was all but 
forgotten. Yet, the ‘Forgotten Leader of the Nine Years War’ as 
David Edwards rightly named Feagh (see Heagh McHugh O’Byme, 
Rathdrum Historical Society, 1998) began to slowly emerge in 
Victorian writings along with a greater awareness of the impor- 
tance of the O’Byrnes in the history of Ireland. 

The Dublin Penny Journal was one of the first popular publica- 
tions to pay attention to the O’Byrnes, but even so, in one of the 
early essays, “Che Red Spirit’ (Dublin Penny Journal, 48, Vol. 1, 25 
May 1833), the knowledge of the clan was so poor that Feagh 
McHugh appears as ‘Phelim Mac Hugh’ and Rory Og O’Moore 
appears as Rory Oge O’Byrne. To the disappointment of the 
editor, J.S. Folds, this was not an original story but a folktale 
extracted from Jefferson’s Selections (York, 1795). Another story had 
been published in the Dublin Penny Journal (Vol. 1, No. 9, 25 August 
1832) which had already appeared in Hardiman’s Jrish Minstrelsy. 
This tale was based on events in Co. Laois in the 1580s when 
Fergus O’Kelly of Timogue married a daughter of the O’Byrnes 
of Ballinacor. Daniel O’Byrne obtained another version of the 
same story from antiquarian Luke Cullen of Clondalkin, which 
he published in his History of the Queen’s County (1856), and he went 
on to locate the site of the stone hall built for O’Kelly’s bride as 
being ‘Shanish-Clough’ the Old Stone. 


O’ KELLY AND KILDARE 
In the year 1579, Fergus O’ Kelly of Leix, married the daughter 


of O’Byrne of Glenmalure, in the county of Wicklow. The young 
lady remained at her father’s until a suitable stone-wall house 
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should be built by her husband for her reception, there being but 
few stone buildings at that time in the Queen’s County. For this 
purpose O’Kelly set a number of his tenantry to work. The 
building was commenced on a Monday morning in spring, it was 
completed on the Saturday following, and the bride was soon after 
brought home with great rejoicings. his house was then called 
the week house, and its ruins are now known by the name of the 
old stone. 

It happened on the following Michaelmas eve, O’Kelly’s 
lackey, MacLeod, was from home. On his return he found that 
none of the goose had been reserved for him. Of this he 
complained to his master, who desired him to settle the matter 
with the cook, or go to the yard and kill a goose for himself, but 
not to trouble him with such trifles, MacLeod, disappointed and 
dissatisfied with this answer, departed, resolving to seek revenge. 
He immediately repaired to the Earl of Kildare’s castle of Kilkea, 
where he remained until Christmas-eve, and then he told the earl 
that his master, O’Kelly, had sent to invite his lordship to spend 
the Christmas with him. The invitation was accepted, and the earl 
set out with a numerous retinue for O’Kelly’s residence. When 
they came to the top of Tullyhill, near the house, MacLeod gave 
three loud calls or signals, as was customary with lackeys in those 
times. His master hearing them said, that wherever MacLeod had 
been since Michaelmas, that was his voice, if he was alive. He soon 
after arrived and announced the earl’s coming, who was received 
with full honour and attention. His lordship about ‘Twelfth, day 
began to prepare for his departure, and expressed the greatest 
satisfaction at his kind reception, and the friendship of O’Kelly, 
whose hospitality, and particularly the profusion of his table, he 
highly praised. O’Kelly observed that it should be more plentiful 
had he been aware of his lordship’s intention to visit him. The earl 
surprised, asked if he had not sent to invite him. O’Kelly replied 
not, but that notwithstanding his lordship was welcome; and 
added that, as he had been pleased to remain until Twelfth day 
on his lackey’s invitation, he hoped he would honour him by 
remaining until Candlemas on his own. To this the earl assented, 
but requested that as he had so many attendants, he might be at 
liberty to send occasionally to Kilkea for provisions. O’Kelly 
answered, that as soon as his lordship should find the supplies 
beginning to fail, he might do so, but not before. Accordingly the 
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fare increased, and the banquets became more sumptuous than 
ever. When Candlemas arrived, his lordship departed with many 
professions of gratitude, having particularly requested that he 
might have the honour of standing sponsor for O’Kelly’s first 
child, in order to cement the friendship that subsisted between 
them. Mrs. O’Kelly was soon after delivered ofa son, and his lord- 
ship attended the christening, which was celebrated with great 
pomp and rejoicings. The house was filled with guests, and 
resounded with music and merriment; but the morning after the 
earl’s arrival, the poor young lady and infant were both found 
dead. This melancholy catastrophe was attributed to the bois- 
terous revelry and noise with which they were surrounded. 
O’Kelly’s joy was turned into sorrow, but even this was only a 
prelude to still greater misfortunes. 

Kildare remained for some time to console his friend, whom he 
invited to Kilkea until he should recover from the effects of his 
erief, offering him, at the same time, his sister in marriage, and 
proffering his service in any other way which might be most agree- 
able or acceptable. Unfortunately for O’Kelly, he accepted the 
invitation, and fell, an unsuspecting victim, into the snare which 
had been insidiously laid for him. A few days after his arrival at 
Kilkea, the earl took him to the top of the castle under pretence 
of viewing the. surrounding scenery; and with the assistance of a 
few followers, whom he had placed there for the purpose, he cut 
off O’Kelly’s head. ‘This atrocious and treacherous murder was 
soon communicated to queen Elizabeth, as a meritorious proof of 
Kildare’s loyalty in beheading an Irish rebel; and her majesty was 
so well pleased, that she directed a grant to be forthwith passed to 
the earl, of all O’ Kelly’s estates. 

Surprisingly, one of the first articles Feagh McHugh was 
mentioned in was by Sir William Betham (1779-1853) (/sh Anti- 
quarian Researches, Wiliam Curry jun. and Co., Dublin 1827). 
Surprising, because Betham, the Ulster King of Arms, who 
allegedly was not above taking the odd bribe to “provide” a pedi- 
eree, or verify a dubious connection, was very much an 
establishment figure. However, in translating and writing up this 
account from the Four Masters he seems to have inadvertently 
written what was to become the popular nationalist account of the 
escape of Red Hugh on 6 January 1591. Thus it was that Feagh 
appeared in Betham’s account of the O’Donnells and in turn an 
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abridged version was published in the Dublin Penny Journal (1833) 
under the title of ‘Red Hugh O’Donell’. Part of this version is 
reproduced below: 


In the early infancy of Red Hugh, he displayed considerable signs of 
genius and independent spirit, which increased with his years. The 
frame and symmetry of his body was of the finest description; before 
he attained the age of fifteen, his talents, his spirit, his courage, his 
literary acquirements, and the beauty of his person were the admira- 
tion of all that knew him, and were the subject of conversation all 
through Ireland. He had also expressed a decided animosity to the 
English government. This report of the young O’Donell was carried 
to Sir John Perrott, then lord justice of Ireland. Jealousy and fear of 
the extraordinary qualifications of the presumptive heir of the chief 
of Tirconnell, were excited to the highest degree; and although his 
father, Hugh the then chief was at that time friendly to the English, 
and their ally against the O’Neills, they determined upon getting 
young Hugh into their hands, by fair or foul means. But, as they saw 
no chance of securing him by friendly measures, they devised a plan 
to seize upon him, by a piece of treachery, unworthy of Sir John 
Perrot,, and disgraceful to his government. 

To put this design into execution, about Michaelmas, in the year 
1587, they fitted out a ship, in which they stowed a quantity of 
Spanish wines, and other foreign liquors, and directed the captain to 
sail to any of O’Donell’s harbours, where they thought he would be 
most likely to accomplish their object, and there, under the appear- 
ance of Spanish merchants, offer their wines for sale, and endeavour 
to decoy the young O’Donell on board their vessel, secure his person, 
and bring him a prisoner to Dublin. In obedience to this command, 
the vessel put to sea, and made a safe voyage to Lough Swilley, in 
Tirconnell, where they came to an anchor, a short distance from the 
land, opposite the castle of Dundonald, near the church of Rath- 
mullin. 

Upon the arrival of the ship, the captain sent some of his people 
on shore, disguised as Spaniards with a quantity of wines, which they 
exhibited as samples of what they said they had on board to dispose 
of. The people of the fortress proceeded immediately to traffic; they 
were received in the most friendly manner, and drank until they 
became intoxicated. The people of the adjoining district followed the 
example of those of the fortress, and were similarly treated. 

While these things were going on, Hugh Roe, accompanied by 
several of the young nobles of the country, came on a visit to Mac 
Sweeny, the lord of the castle. Upon which, the spies instantly 
returned to their vessel with the intelligence. But, before their depar- 
ture, Mac Sweeny, anxious to treat, as respectfully as he could, the 
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son of his chief, and his associates, sent to purchase some of the wine 
from the pretended merchants. They replied, they had no more wine 
on shore with them, nor did they intend to land anymore; but added, 
if the young gentlemen, who had arrived, would accompany them to 
their ship, they should receive every respectful attention, and be 
entertained with wine as long as they chose to remain. 

Young O’Donell was desirous to go on board the vessel, and, as 
Mac Sweeny had not wine, to entertain him he advised him to do so. 
This advice was followed, and Red Hugh, and his companions 
accompanied by Mac Sweeny, took a boat, and rowed to the ship. 
The captain, perceiving that young O’Donell was in the company 
welcomed them, but would suffer him, Mac Sweeny and a few others 
only, to go on board. They were brought down to the cabin, and 
wines and strong drink placed before them; and, whilst they cheer- 
fully regaled themselves, their arms were stolen away from them, the 
hatches shut down, and being, by a number of well-armed men, 
driven into acomer of the cabin, they were obliged to surrender them- 
selves prisoners. Thus was the design of Sir John Perrott and the 
English, council accomplished. But though it was lauded by the biog- 
raphers of the lord justice, as an instance of great wisdom, whereby 
one, who might be a troublesome enemy to the Queen, was secured 
and brought under the power of the English government, without any 
greater expense than a few bottles of wine, it was, eventually, most 
injurious to the English interest in Ireland, as it was the means of 
driving them almost completely out of Ulster and the north of 
Connaught; and the cause of the invasion of Ireland by the Spaniards 
in the year 1601. 

As soon as the captain had got Red Hugh, then not exceeding 
sixteen years of age in his power, he stood out to sea. The people on 
the shore, having no boats or vessels, were obliged to remain idle spec- 
tators of the treachery practised on their beloved young chief; but 
before they had completely cleared Lough Swilly, Owen Oge, Mac 
Sweeny na tuagh (of the battle axes) sent on board, offering a ransom 
for O’Donell, and pledges and hostages for his liberation; but the 
vessel cleared the harbour and proceeded to Dublin, where she 
arrived in safety. 

Upon the arrival of Hugh Roe in Dublin, he was brought before 
the council, who had been specially summoned for that purpose. 
Here he underwent a long examination, after which he was 
committed a close prisoner to a tower in the castle of Dublin, where 
he was treated with great severity and loaded with irons. 

Young O’Donell continued in captivity for the space of three years 
and three months. Towards the end of the year 1691, he, and some 
of his fellow-prisoners, before they were locked up in their cells for the 
night, found means to get off their irons, and, by the aid of a rope, 
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descended from the top of the tower down upon the drawbridge, and 
made their escape. They directed their course to the mountains, and 
had reached a wood at the foot of the red mountain, Fassaroe (Fasach 
ruadh) before morning. Beyond this Hugh was unable to proceed. His 
old worn out shoes had fallen from his feet which were dreadfully 
bruised and lacerated by the rough stones, and the furze and briars 
of the mountains over which he had travelled in the night. Here his 
companions, for their own safety, were, reluctantly, compelled to 
leave him. He had, however, with him a faithful servant who had 
assisted him and his companions in their escape. This man he sent to 
a gentleman in that neighbourhood, named Felim O’Toole, who had 
been a fellow prisoner with him in the castle of Dublin, but who had 
made his peace with the English government, and procured his 
liberty. Before his liberation he had professed great friendship for Red 
Hugh, and they pledged themselves to mutually assist each other 
whenever they had the power. From this person O’Donell now 
expected protection, and to claim it he sent his servant to him. Felim 
O’Toole promised the required assistance; but, upon consulting with 
his brother, they were of opinion, if they assisted O’Donell, they 
would bring upon themselves the vengeance of the English Govern- 
ment. They, therefore, agreed that it would be better for them to seize 
upon him, bring him a prisoner to Dublin, and again give him into 
the hands of the council. This they executed, and poor Red Hugh 
again found himself in the power of his enemies who again loaded 
him with chains and consigned him to a more rigorous imprisonment. 

In this confinement he continued another year; but, at Christmas, 
in 1592, he again found means to make his escape, accompanied by 
Henry and Arthur two sons of John, son of Conn Bacagh O’Neill, 
who were his fellow prisoners. In this escape they were assisted by a 
trusty servant who promised to meet them when they should get out 
of the castle. By the means of this servant they procured a rope, and 
with it let themselves down through the funnel of the privy, in the wall 
of the tower, into the Poddle, which river inclosed the castle on that 
side. On getting clear of the city, they made towards the mountains, 
and again reached Fassaroe; but he took care not to entrust himself 
again in the hands of the O’Tooles. In the darkness of the night, and 
in the swiftness of their flight, they separated from Henry O’Neill, the 
elder of the two brothers. Though much grieved at this, they still 
continued their flight, intending to proceed, if possible, to Gleann 
Maolughra (Glenn Molaur) the strong hold of Feagh Mac Hugh 
O’Byrne, then in arms against the English. At night there was a heavy 
rain, which changed to snow, driven by a high, piercingly cold, wind. 
Arthur O’ Neill was heavy and corpulent, and became so fatigued that 
he was unable to walk — young O’ Donell and his Servant were, there- 
fore, obliged to carry him as far as they were able. But they soon 
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became tired, and were compelled to stop under a shelter (a 
projecting rock). From this place they sent to Glenn Molaur to inform 
Feagh Mac Hugh of their situation. Feagh, upon hearing the servant’s 
report, sent some of his people with clothes and refreshments to their 
relief; but, upon coming to the place where the servant had left them, 
they could not find them, they being completely covered up with the 
snow. Arthur O’Neill was dead, and Red Hugh was much exhausted. 
At length he recovered a little, and O’Byrne’s men carried him with 
them to Glenn Molaur, where he remained for a considerable time 
before he was able to mount a horse to proceed to his own country; 
his feet having been so severely frost-bitten, he lost the use of his two 
great toes, which he never after recovered. 

When he was able to ride, he and his faithful servant, Torlogh 
buidhe (yellow) O’Hogan, were supplied with horses by Feagh Mac 
Hugh, who also sent a troop of horse to pass them safely across the 
Liffey for the English, to prevent their getting to the North, had placed 
guards at all the bridges and fords of that river, wherever they could. 
The fugitives, however got safely over, and through Meath, to the 
Boyne, near Drogheda, which river they crossed in a fisherman’s 
boat, as the town was in possession of the English. The fisherman, 
having ferried them over, returned for their horses, which he brought 
through Drogheda to where he had left them on the north side of the 
river. After rewarding the fisherman, they remounted, and coming to 
Dundalk, passed through the town at full gallop. They then went on 
to Dungannon, the residence of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, who 
kindly, but privately, for fear of the English, entertained them for four 
days and nights. Thence they proceeded to the borders of Lough 
Erne, to the residence of Hugh Maguire, who was the attached friend 
of Red Hugh, and his brother by the mother’s side. From the mansion 
of his half-brother, young O’Donell went in a boat to Athseanaigh 
(now Ballyshannon) in the castle of which, his father, Hugh O’Donell, 
prince of Tirconnell resided. 

Upon the arrival of Red Hugh in his native country, he was elected 
chief of his name, by the heads of all the different septs of the 
O’Donells, the O’Doherty’s, O’Boyles, Mac Sweeney’s, and others, 
at the request of old Hugh O’Donell, he being advanced in years, and 
having surrendered the government of his principality in favour of his 
son. 


Mary-Louisa O’Byrne (Mary Louisa O’Byrne) was a popular nine- 
teenth century novelist who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Emelobie de Celtis. Fr. Stephen Brown in his Jreland in Fiction: A 


Guide to Irish Novels, Tales, Romances and Folklore (Dublin, 1919), 
referred to her as, ‘A Dublin lady... died some years ago.’ ‘To this 
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brief biography he added, ‘O’Byrnes are the heroes of her works 
of 1883 and 1884...’ Her historical novels were highly nationalist, 
covering the history of Ireland from the Norman influx to the 
1798 Rebellion. Her family are in fact recorded in John O’Hart’s 
Pedigrees, and she was a member of the Byrne of Gabinteely family, 
the daughter of John O’ Byrne and Elizabeth O’Brien of Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, and a descendent of John O’Byrne — “Chevalier 
O’Byrne of Macon La Houringue, Bordeaux” and Mary Gernon 
of Gernonstown, Co. Louth. ‘The O’Byrnes were the focus of her 
first work, The Pale and the Septs or, the Baron of Belgard and the Chiefs 
of Glenmalure a romance of the sixteenth century (2 vols., (Dublin, M.H. 
Gill & Son, Ist ed. 1876, 2nd ed. 1887). This was followed by 
Leixlip Castle: A romance of the penal days of 1690 (Dublin, M.H. Gill 
& Son, 1883); Ill-Won Peerages, or an Unhallowed Union (Dublin, 
M.H. Gill & Son, 1884); Art M’?Morrough O’Cavanagh, Prince of Lein- 
ster; an historical romance of the fourteenth century (Dublin, M.H. Gill & 
Son, 1885); The Court of Rath Croghan; Or, Dead but Not Forgotten 
(Dublin, M.H. Gill & Son, 1887) and Lord Roche’s Daughters of 
Fermoy founded upon authentic incidents of the Cromwwellian Era in Ireland 
(Dublin, Sealy, Bryers; New York, Pratt, 1892). 

In a similar vein to Mary-Louisa’s works, The Bog of Stars and 
Other Stones was first published in 1893 by Standish James 
O’Grady (1846-1928) as part of a collection of short stories 
depicting Elizabethan Ireland. ‘Mona-Reulta’ is considered to be 
the finest of O’Grady’s stories, being based upon an account in 
the Four Masters of an attack upon Ballinacor on 26 January 1595 
by the Lord Deputy Russell. Feagh McHugh O’Byrne’s guards 
were alerted by the sound of a drum enabling Feagh to oversee 
the escape of his people through a rear gate to his lesser known, 
but strongest fortress at Drumkitt (now incorporated in Ballinacor 
House). The story, as it is reproduced below, is an edited version 
that appeared in the ‘Land of Youth Readers’ for use in Irish 
schools in the 1950s. 


THE BOG OF THE STARS 


[The time ts the time of Queen Elizabeth I. The soldiers of the Lord Deputy of 
Treland are on their way to take one of their Irish enemies by surprise. With them 
marches an Irish drummer-boy, who, when he learns the purpose of the expedition, 


remembers his youth and dreams a dream. This story tells of the heroic deed which 
cost him his life. | 
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In the dusk of a January evening, an army issued from the massive 
gateway of a castle yard, and took the road, headed by a file of 
fifers and a drum. The fifers played a brisk old Irish air, and the 
drummer drummed as if he had a great deal of weariness to work 
out of his arms. 

It was a small army — only a few hundred men ~ yet a fairly 
large one for the times, and a well equipped one too, fit to do good 
service to-night if all goes well. Some ten or a dozen horsemen, all 
in complete armour, went in twos and threes together, or rode 
from front to rear, keeping a sharp eye on the moving host. ‘The 
army marched its back to the sea and its face to the mountains. 

‘Two of the armoured men rode together near the band, which 
was now silent; the fifers were shaking the wet out of their fifes. 

“Shall we catch the wily Raven in his den to-night?” said one 
of the armoured men to his companions. The speaker was the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. “My Lord, I am sure of it,” answered the 
other. “My scouts report all quiet in the glen. ‘The Raven has not 
fifty men with him, and suspects nothing.” Now the band struck 
up again; the drummer drummed, and the remainder of the 
conversation was lost to all but the speakers. 

But the drummer had heard enough, and now, as he whirred 
with his little drum-sticks, he saw a long table, spread for supper. 
Vessels of silver and gold shone in the light of many candles. Rows 
of happy faces were there, and one face eminent above all. The 
boy was at the wrong end of the table, but he was there. He sat at 
one end, and the Raven, the great lord whom he called Clan- 
Ranal, was at the other. 

He hardly remembered his own father; he had been slain, they 
told him, “when Clan-Ranal brake the battle on the Lord Deputy 
and all the Queen’s host.” 

Once again, in imagination, the drummer-boy sat in Clan- 
Ranal’s glowing hall. All the gay, bright happy life of his 
childhood came and went in flashes before his eyes; and now he 
drummed on the army that was to quench in blood that home 
where he had once been so happy. 

Tears ran down the drummer’s face. Then a thought, a 
purpose, flashed swiftly across his mind; a purpose like a star. He 
would do a great deed that night. He was of a sept broken and 
scattered indeed, but once famous — the Fitz-Eustaces — and he 
knew his family line by heart. If there was a drummer at one end 
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of it, there was an earl at the other. 

The two horsemen conversed once more. “Where are we now, 
Tom?” “About a third of the way, your Honour. We are passing 
the bog called Moin-na-Réalta.” 

“Tell me the meaning of it in English,” said the Lord Deputy, 
“so that I shall the better remember.” 

“Your Honour, it means the bog of stars, or starry bog. The 
bog is full of little pools and holes, and they show the stars notice- 
ably on a clear night.” 

“Tt is a singular name,” remarked the Lord Deputy. “My friend 
Master Edmund Spenser, the poet, would be well pleased to hear 
it.” 

The army was now winding between high mountains hidden 
in the folds of night. At length, the guide spoke some words to the 
leader, and pointed down the valley. All the officers came together 
and conversed in low tones. Dawn was approaching. ‘They could 
see dimly the walls and towers of the chieftain’s stronghold 
showing white in the surrounding dusk. It was not a castle, but a 
small town, with walls and gates. 

Cautiously the Lord Deputy’s army began to descend from the 
heights. Silence was enjoined on all, not to be broken on pain of 
death. The little city gave no sign of alarm; not a cock crowed or 
dog barked. 

Some strong detachments now separated from the main body; 
their object was to surround the city and cut off all retreat. There 
were only two gates to the city; that in front, at which the main 
body was assembled, and the rear, whither the detachments were 
now tending. 

They never got there. At one moment there was silence, broken 
only by the murmur of the stream or the cracking of some twig; at 
the next, the silence rang with the sharp, clear rattle ofa kettledrum. 
As suddenly as that drum had sounded, so abruptly it ceased; 
someone had struck the drummer-boy to the earth senseless. 

But he had done his work. The roll of the kettledrum can no 
more be recalled than the spoken word. ‘The city, so sound asleep 
one minute past, was now alive and awake. Bugles sounded, arms 
and armour rang, and fierce voices shouted commands. ‘The glare 
of torches rose above the white walls, which were now alive with 
the motions of armed men, and presently ablaze with firearms. 

The assailants themselves were taken unawares. ‘The various 
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detachments were separated, the original plan of assault had 
miscarried, and new arrangements were necessary. The leader 
bade his trumpeter sound the recall, and withdrew his men out of 
range, with the loss of a few wounded. 

When, half-an-hour later, a general attack was made on the 
walls, there was no one to receive it, and the English stormed an 
empty town. Men, women and children, and all Clan-Ranal’s 
cattle, could be seen dimly at the far side of the valley, with the 
men of war in the rear. Pursuit was dangerous, and was not 
attempted. The half-victorious army took half-joyful possession of 
the deserted city. 

There was a court martial a little before noon in the chieftain’s 
feasting chamber, which was full of armed men. A culprit was led 
before the Lord Deputy. His face was pale, his neck red with 
blood, and the hair on one side of his head wet and sticky. He was 
a well-formed, reddish haired youth, with blue eyes, and features 
rather homely than handsome. ‘The trial did not last long. The 
evidence of the witnesses went straight home, and was not met or 
parried. 

“Why did you do it?” cried the Lord Deputy. “Why, being man 
to the Queen, did you play the traitor? What does he say, 
gentlemen?” 

“He says — may it please your Honour — that he could do 
nothing else; that he saw this thing shine before him like a star.” 

“Then is the traitor turned poet. Provost-marshal, take a file of 
men and shoot him offhand. Nay, stay! A soldier’s death is too 
good for him. Take him with you on your return, and drown him 
in that bog we passed on our way. It is called the Bog of Stars, I 
believe. ‘Then let him add his star to the rest.” 

Yet it was observed that the Lord Deputy remained silent for a 
while, and seemed to meditate; after which he sighed and asked 
if there were any more prisoners. 

That evening, a company of soldiers stood on a piece of firm 
ground above a dark pool in Moin-na-Réalta. They had amongst 
them a lad pinioned hand and foot, with a stone fastened to his 
ankles. 

He was perfectly still and composed; there was even an expres- 
sion of pride on his countenance. He was to die a dog’s death, but 
he had been true to his star. 

Two gigantic pike-men, who had laid aside their armour, raised 
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him in their arms, while a third soldier lifted the heavy stone. One, 
two, three! There was a splash, and a rushing together in foam of 
displaced water. Presently all was still as before; black and still. 

One or two of the young soldiers showed white, scared faces, 
but the mature men sent a curse after the traitor and strode away. 
Soon the company stood ranked on the narrow road. Someone 
gave out a sharp word of command, the fifes struck up a lively 
measure, and all went cheerily off at a quick march. Then the 
sound of the fifes died away in the distance, and the silence of the 
wilderness resumed its ancient reign. 

Faint breaths of air played tenderly in the rushes and dry grass. 
By-and-by a pert blackhead clambered about aimlessly in a little 
stunted willow tree that grew by the drummer’s pool. Then the 
sun set, and still night increased, and where the drummer boy had 
gone down a bright star shone. It was the evening star, the star of 


love, which is also the morning star, the star of hope and bravery. 
Standish James O’Grady (1846-1928) 
(Transcribed by Shaun O’Byrne.) 


It is probably fair to say that by the late nineteenth century, 
novelists had a far better understanding of the impact of the 
O’Byrnes upon Irish history than did the historian. To cite some 
examples; Elie Berthet (1818-1891) was author ofa three volume 
novel, Le Dernier Irlandais (Brussels, 1851) about Daniel O’Connell 
opposing an attempted O’Byrne uprising in Wicklow against the 
landlord of Glendalough. Dr Robert Dwyer Joyce (1830-1883) 
wrote a short story called “The Rose of Drimnagh’ in Legends of the 
Wars in Ireland (Boston, 1868), about the abduction of Eleanora de 
Barnwall by the O’Byrnes. The following year The Byrnes of Glen- 
goulah by Alice Nolan was published (New York, 1869). Alice 
stating in her preface that: “The record of the O’Byrne family, as 
related by Mr. De Courcy to Biggs, is not their history. Itis merely 
a fancy sketch. The O’Byrnes have, indeed, a truly noble history, 
but its details are too long for the pages of such a tale as the 
present.’ Denis Holland (1826-1872) wrote a novel about the 
1798 rebellion called Donal Dun O’Byrne (Dublin, 1869) covering 
events in north Wexford. Christopher Manus O’Keeffe a Fenian 
who emigrated to New York after his imprisonment in 1861, was 
author of The Knights of the Pale (Glasgow, 1870), again exploring 
the romance of Eleanora de Barnwall or ‘Maude Barnawall’, as 
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she is called in this work, and The O’Farrell. It describes the 
courtly life of the O’Byrnes of Glenmalure. Louisa Kirkbride in 
A Tale of New York (New York, 1878) wrote an Irish-American 
novel about the Byrnes of Enniscorthy and the Ulster Kirkbrides, 
set in the aftermath of the Civil War. Major David Power Conyn- 
gham (d.1883) a Young Irelander who went into exile in the 
United States, composed a romance called Rose Pamell, The Hower 
of Avondale (New York, 1883), a love story set in Avoca, Co. 
Wicklow, between Garret Byrnes (sic) and Rose Parnell. Daniel 
C. Devine (1860-1942) of Co. Sligo, wrote Earl or Chieftain (C.T.S. 
1910) about Hugh O’Neill’s marriage to Mabel Bagenal, in which 
Feagh McHugh O’Byrne is a major character. 

The story of the O’Byrnes through poem, ballad and story- 
telling combined with numerous references and accounts in local 
histories and family histories, found a place in the psyche of 
modern Ireland. ‘This, By the time Frederick Engels (1820-1895) 
compiled his Chronology of Ireland (Marx-Engels Archives, Vol. X, 
Moscow, 1948) he could write about aspects of the story of the 
Byrnes and the O’Byrnes as an integral part of the history of 
Ireland and her people. 


CHAPTER 7 
The Byrnes and the O’Byrnes from a DNA Perspective 


By Paul J. Burns 


Volume Three of The Byrnes and the O’Byres contains a chapter on 
“The Byrne/Burns/Beirne DNA Project’ that describes the basics 
of this useful tool for genealogical research. ‘The following ‘Back- 
ground’ section 1s a synopsis of the information there provided. 
The remainder of this chapter updates the DNA information 
discussed in Volume Three. The Project has doubled in size since 
that volume was prepared, and in early 2015 it had reached 
almost 400 tested members. 


BACKGROUND 


Genetic genealogists often are asked to recommend textbooks on 
that subject, but our knowledge of DNA is advancing so fast that 
such texts are out of date before they leave the printers. Like a 
gerbil in a treadwheel, it takes constant study just to maintain posi- 
tion, much less advance to a higher level of knowledge. Because 
of the frequent changes in genetic genealogy and its growing 
complexity, even the most dedicated become discouraged. In 
what we hope is understandable language, we will attempt to 
describe herein the connections and differences between the 
various groups, clusters, and lineages of those who bear the Byrne 
(and variations) surname — as DNA sees them in early 2015. ‘The 
picture may be different next year, but we are beginning to see 
the forest if not all the individual trees. 

One important difference between “paper genealogy” and 
“genetic genealogy” is that with the former one starts with the 
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present and traces backwards. With genetic genealogy one starts 
thousands of years ago and traces toward the present. 

When the Byrne/Burns/Beirne DNA Project was launched in 
2005, it was thought that most with those surnames were of 
common ancestry. We now know that we have at least 30 distinct 
lineages, all of different origins. Before DNA testing became the 
valuable tool that it now is, many ofus had spent years on “paper” 
research attempting to verify that assumption. ‘The writer of this, 
for example, devoted about 25 years to such an endeavor, trying 
to prove or disprove his family’s oral history of descending from 
a Jacobite soldier from Co. Wicklow who in 1691 fled north to 
Sligo after a Jacobite defeat in Co. Galway. A DNA test changed 
decades of paper research when the writer’s DNA was found to 
have a mutation identifying his family’s origins to Northwest 
Ireland, a mutation that is rare in Co. Wicklow. 

The Byrne DNA Project (to shorten the name) is a surname 
project. Its members have tested just one-half of one the body’s 
23 chromosomes, the Y portion of the 23rd, which is what makes 
the fetus a male and is passed along from father to son to son along 
with the family surname. Females do not have it. It should be kept 
in mind that we are discussing just one ancestral line of the many 
that compose us, and that a daughter of a Byrne is just as mucha 
Byrne as her brother. However, the daughter cannot be tested to 
determine her patrilineal surname ancestry. Incidentally, King 
Henry VUI was very wrong to discard wives, or their heads, 
because they could not give him a male heir; it was entirely his 
fault since the father determines the sex of the baby. 

The Byrne Project is credited with 412 members of whom 381 
have completed DNA tests of various sorts. There are two kinds 
of test — Short Tandem Repeats (STR) and Single Nucleotide 
Polymorphism (SNP). STRs are the long series of numbers one 
can see on the Byrne Project’s website (www.worldfamilies.net/ 
surnames/byrne/results). These are repeats of patterns at various 
positions along the 59 million base pairs that make up the Y-chro- 
mosome. For example, GATAGATAGATAGATA would be a 
four (just an example — the markers on our project range from 8 
to 43 repeats). They are most useful to indicate relationships 
between members back to about 500 years ago. SNPs are muta- 
tions in a base pair. If one of those GATAs changed to GATG, 
that would be a SNP mutation. SNPs are rare compared to STRs, 
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and they are best used to determine more ancient ancestry. SNPs 
are used to trace the evolution of mankind, and they divide us into 
what are called haplogroups (Hg). Our earliest ancestors were 
Haplogroup A, a mutation then produced a Haplogroup B, and 
so on. Our project is about 90% Haplogroup R (mostly its largest 
sub-branch R1b), but we also have Haplogroups E, G, I, and J. 
SNPs further divide each major haplogroup. Hg R1b alone has 
dozens of major sub-branches that in turn are divided again and 
again by mutations until one reaches the “terminal SNP,” or last 
division in the family tree. With the exception of three lineages 
that are discussed later, all of our R1b clusters (21 at present) are 
on the various sub-branches of Haplogroup L21. About 75% of 
the Byrne Project’s members are R1b-L21. 

In separating project members into lineages/clusters, our tools 
are STR repeats and SNP mutations. Spelling is not helpful 
because of name morphing. For example, within our largest 
cluster, “Leinster-Clan O’Byrne” described in the next section, 
we find members with surnames Byrn, Byrne, Byrnes, O’Byrne, 
Burns, Burness, Breen, Bunn and Barnes; and other lineages 
contain additional variations such as Bryan, Beirney, and Brien. 
We also include a few unrelated surnames that result from what 
is called a Non-Paternal Event (NPE), a euphemism for a name 
change, illegitimacy, or an unregistered adoption. 


HAPLOGROUP RIB>L21 LEINSTER ~ CLAN 
O'BYRNE (R1b-L21-Z255) 


DNA shows that our Leinster group of close to 100 members 
(Lineage I of www.worldfamilies.net/surnames/byrne/results) 
had a primogenitor that lived almost 2000 years ago. As the 
centuries passed his descendants split into various sub-lineages, 
but when the O’Byrne surname came into use they all adopted it. 
These descendants are linked by certain STR marker patterns 
that were termed the Clan O’Byrne STR modal, and anyone with 
the Byrne or variation surname whose STR values are close to the 
modal norms was considered a Clan O’Byrne descendant. 
Certain proof, however, requires a SNP test for a base-pair muta- 
tion called Z255, then one of several other SNP mutations that 
have been found “downstream” of Z255 and that separate our 
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Clan O’Byrne cluster into different sub-branches. 

Not all Clan O’Byrne descendants have similar STR and SNP 
patterns. A late 2013 recruitment exercise in Leinster resulted in 
about 40 new project members all with the surname Byrne or 
variation, all residents of the area, and all with Byrne ancestors. 
Yet almost one-third of them were found to have haplogroups 
other than the expected 7255. ‘This indicated that, when formed, 
the Clan O’Byrne and probably other clans were more 
geographic than of common ancestry. The Leinster area obvi- 
ously had been subjected to numerous invasions, battles, 
plantations, forced migrations, and so on. So, for example, when 
the clan was formed circa 1200 AD the descendants of a ninth 
century Viking settler would no longer remember their Scandi- 
navian ancestry. Many assumed the surname O’Byrne who really 
were not related to the overlords of the area, but they did not know 
that. 

Therefore, DNA shows that the Clan O’Byrne of Leinster 
consisted of one large core group descendant from a common 
ancestor, and many others not related to the core group (our 
Lineage I) who adopted the Byrne or variation surname. DNA 
also shows that over the centuries since the primogenitor lived the 
core group itself has divided. At present, we can see three sepa- 
rate sub-branches, and future (much needed) testing may reveal 
more. 

SNP testing is beginning to divide even our core cluster. We 
now know that of the 12 Clan O’Byrne descendants who have 
tested for newly discovered SNPs below Z255, nine are grouped 
into one sub-branch, two into a second that separated from its 
larger companion several hundred years ago, and the 12th tester 
is alone on an earlier branch offshoot that separated from the 
other two many centuries ago. Many more members must SNP 
test before the complete story emerges. 

But what does DNA show about the origins of the clan? 7255, 
the SNP common to all members of the core group, is not exclu- 
sive to the O’Byrnes. Many other Leinster clans have it, which 
indicates that they all have a common origin. In Ireland Z255 
appears to be a Leinster indicator. Unlike many other major 
branches of Hg R1b, 7255 is concentrated in that one area. But 
looking eastwards, it also is found across the Irish Sea, e.g., in the 
Beatty family of lowland Scotland/northern England. Our orig- 
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inal STR Clan O’Byrne modal morphed first into what was called 
the Leinster Modal, and now itis called the Irish Sea Modal. What 
we hope to find out through additional testing is whether the Z255 
mutation occurred first in Britain and spread from there to 
Ireland, or vice versa. Current thinking is that the primogenitor 
of our Z255 members probably lived in Britain or Ireland about 
2000 years ago, although the original mutation could have 
occurred on the continent much, much earlier. 


NORTHWEST IRISH (R1b-L21-M222) 


Our second largest group (Lineage II) has over 60 members. It is 
primarily a Connaught-Ulster cluster that also is prevalent in 
lowland Scotland. Its members are identified by the M222 SNP 
that was one of the first ones discovered under Hg R1b — even 
before its L2] parent was recognized. At the time of its discovery 
it was speculated that all with this SNP descend from the fifth- 
century, semi-mythological Niall of the Nine Hostages, but it now 
appears that M222 is thousands of years older than Niall. He may 
have been M222, but he was not the first to have it. As the M222 
portion of the Byrne Project grew, we found considerable diver- 
gence among our M222 members, and we realized that there had 
to be several separate origins of our surnames in this lineage, in 
contrast to our Leinster Clan O’Byrne cluster that traces to a 
single primogenitor. A common ancestor of all the M222 Byrne 
lines would have to have lived centuries before surnames were 
adopted. However, we had no idea that there were so many divi- 
sions in our M222 Lineage I, until 2014 when newly developed 
SNP tests revealed numerous mutations below M222. We also 
found that there are branches above M222 that are parallel to it 
and can be confused with M222. 

In 2014 eight members of our M222 cluster took advanced 
SNP tests, and we found that they are on seven different branches 
of the M222 tree. While the common ancestor of some of these 
branches lived only a few centuries ago, the common ancestor of 
others goes back thousands of years. M222 itself dates back to at 
least 500 BC, and possibly is many centuries older than that. 
While SNP testing is solving some mysteries, it is creating others. 
For example, nineteenth century historian John O’Donovan 
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wrote in his notes about Byrnes in SW Donegal that they descend 
from Byrne families who moved there from across Donegal Bay. 
We therefore assumed that they had to be closely related to Burns 
families on the Co. Sligo side of the bay since both groups are 
M222 and, on a clear day, are within sight of one another. DNA 
showed this not to be true, and a common ancestor of the two 
groups would have lived thousands of years ago. 

Through comparison of known pedigrees with DNA findings, 
we are beginning to decipher surname origins, and the M222 
category 1s ahead of most other major haplogroups. For example, 
a large sub-branch of M222 named $588 1s now associated with 
the Cenel nEoghain ~ a large Co. ‘Tyrone-centered clan descen- 
dant from one of Niall’s sons. ‘Those on the DF85 sub-branch of 
M222 are now being associated with the Cenel Conaill, descen- 
dants of another of Niall’s sons. In the Byrne Project, a large group 
appears to have the A259 SNP and, although its members live in 
or trace to NE Ireland, A259 seems to be associated with the Ui 
Fiachrach and or Ui Briuin of western/northwestern Ireland — 
thus indicating an early migration from west to east. This appears 
to support the story that three brothers — Niall, Brion, and Fiachra 
— were the primogenitors of the Ui Neill, Ui Briuin, and Ui 
Fiachrach. 


MONAGHAN (R1b-L21-L513) 


The third largest group in the Byrne Project, numbering about 
40, live in or trace to an area of Co. Monaghan that anciently was 
the heart of a kingdom called Airghialla (Oriel), but DNA shows 
that they most probably are a branch of the McGuires/Maguires 
of Co. Fermanagh who were the kings of Airghialla. Those who 
live there are thoroughly interspersed with the A259 members of 
Lineage II above who have the SNP M222, and with a group of 
Co. Louth Byrnes (described below) who have an entirely 
different origin. Until members of the three groups were DNA 
tested, many of these Byrnes believed that they were related. Not 
so, because the common ancestors of their determining SNPs — 
M222 for the A259 group, $1051 for the Louth cluster, and L513 
for our Airghialla lineage — would have to have lived thousands 
of years before surnames came into vogue. Though the ancient 
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pedigrees often were falsified for political purposes, and are never 
to be trusted by themselves, in this case DNA and pedigrees 
combined appear to agree that our Airghialla Byrne lineage 
descends from the McGuire clan of Co. Fermanagh via its 
MacManus branch. In fact the ancestors of this cluster has been 
identified as one Mac Briain Mic Maghnusa, who lived about 
1488 AD. The surnames of his descendants morphed to Breen 
and Byrne. 

The distinguishing SNPs of this Byrne Airghialla cluster are 
L513 and FGC9793. L513 alone is not a stand-alone identifier of 
this cluster though, and we have three other smaller clusters 
(Lineages V, XVII, and XVIII of the Byrne Project) that are on 
other sub-branches of L513. Being so broad it is not easy to deter- 
mine the geographic origins of L513. Lineage XVII is a group of 
Breens from Co. Kerry (identified by L513 plus CTS3087), but 
the members of V and XVII do not seem to have definite 
geographic origins. 

L513 has at least 20 sub-clades, and it is scattered across 
Ireland, Britain, Scandinavia, Benelux, France, and Germany. 
All we can say so far about L513 is that it has to be younger than 
its parent mutation — L21, which appeared more than 4000 years 
ago in Western Europe or the British Isles. 


LOUTH (R1b-L21-S1051) 


The nine members of our Lineage IV, concentrated in Co. Louth, 
long thought they were an offshoot of the Clan O’ Byrne of Lein- 
ster, but DNA showed that this was not possible. This cluster was 
found not to be related to other nearby Byrne groups such as the 
Breifne M222s or the Monaghan L533s who lived nearby. In 
2014 this group was found to have a new SNP named $1051. 
Although research is ongoing, the administrator of the $1051 
project believes that $1051 is Scottish, and possibly Pictish. It 
could be associated with the ancient Bell Beaker culture. 


ROSCOMMON (R1b-L21-DF21-DF5) 


Our 15-member Lineage VI has been confirmed to be the core of 
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the Sept O’Beirne of Roscommon and Leitrim. It is so far identi- 
fied by Hg DF21>DF5, and we expect to narrow it even further 
by testing downstream SNPs. Several Irish-name researchers 
opined that the name O’Beirne came from Bjorn, a Viking who 
sailed up the Shannon, and perhaps the name did, but not the 
tribe. DF5 is extremely rare in Scandinavia. Instead DF5 links this 
sept to other clans in Galway and central Ireland. Our Lineage 
XII, associated with the Clan Colla of northeast Ireland, also is 
DF21 but we expect further testing to show that it 1s on a different 
sub-branch than our Roscommons. Several project members 
named Beirne who tested M222 rather than DF5 have good paper 
trails to northern Roscommon, so it 1s probable that the Sept 
O’Beirne, like the Clan O’Byrne, was geographic when formed 
rather than having had a primogenitor. 


R1b-L21-2253 


Three of our clusters share a parent in Z253, a major branch of 
L21. Lineage XI, identified by the L226 SNP, is called Irish Type 
III andis the Clan O’Brien (Dal Cais) of Brian Boru fame. Lineage 
XII, identified by L1066, is called Insh Type IV and appears to 
have originated in Ireland. Many descendants of the Ui Maine 
kingdom of Connacht have this haplogroup. Lineage VII is 
believed to be a sub-branch of 7253, but it has yet to be tested for 
downstream SNPs. The Z253 and Z255 (Leinster) branches of 
R1b>L21 are distantly related. 


OTHER R1b/L21 CLUSTERS 


Another six of our smaller Byrne Project clusters have identifying 
SNPs — Lineage VIII (FGC5406), X (CTS4466), XV (L1335), 
XVI (DF49), XIX (DF41), and XXI (Z251). Lineage X 
(C'TS4466) is called Irish Type I and is centered in Munster, XV 
(L1335) is Scottish, XVI (DF49) is a parent to M222 and there- 
fore Northwest Ireland/Lowland Scotland. The others have yet 
to be pinned geographically. Only two of our lineages below L21 
(IX and XIV) have yet to be identified in some way. ‘This will 
require SNP testing by some of their members. 
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HAPLOGROUP Rlb (BUT NOT L21) 


As we said, the Byrne and variations surnames in our project are 
90% Rib, and 75% of these are Rl b>L21. Nevertheless, our 
surnames also occur in other divisions of R1b. 


DF27 (POSSIBLY A SPANISH CLUSTER) 


We have eight members who have tested as, or are predicted to 
be, DF27 for which the SNP chain is RIb>L11>P312>DF27. 
Although L21 and DF27 both are children of P312, DF27 is 
thought to be much older and closer in time to P312. ‘Those whose 
Irish ancestry is known trace to counties Kerry and Clare. Inter- 
estingly, DF27 is quite prevalent in Spain, and it is possible that 
the ancestors of our DF27s had a connection to Iberia. 


U106 (GERMANIC/FRISIAN CLUSTER) 


Our project roughly parallels the presence of the various 
haplogroups in Ireland. An estimated 6% of Irish are Hg U106 
and at 7.6% our project is only slightly higher. Of our current 29 
members who are proven or predicted to be U106, 19 are on a 
sub-branch called L48. Four others are on sub-branches U198, 
Z156, and Z14 and six are as yet “unassigned.” Although we are 
calling U106 a single lineage, it could be considered four separate 
ones, since a person who is on one of the four sub-branches could 
not be related to a person on another. U106 is considered 
Germanic in origin with hotspots in Austria and Frisia. In 
Germany 20% of the population is U106, Netherlands 32%, 
England 18% and Ireland 6%. Some of our project’s U106 
members trace to Scotland, and it is probable that the ancestors 
of all came directly or indirectly from there or from England. 
Some may have arrived in Ireland with the plantations or other 
migrations, some of these probably migrated later to America as 
the “Scotch-Irish,” and some could have migrated directly to the 
New World from Scotland or northern England. ‘The SNP chain 
for this group is RIb>L11>U106. 
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R1b>M269>L150>PF7562 


The discovery that a Burns in a three-member cluster, the iden- 
tifier(s) of which have long eluded us, is positive for L150, PF7562, 
and PF7563 is so recent that we have yet to digest this. The very 
few others with these SNPs are mostly eastern European. The 
PF7562 branch diverges from the main R1b tree between M269 
and L23, higher on the tree than any of the other 23 R1b lineages 
that we have. In 1735, the earliest known ancestor of this lineage 
signed an indenture contract in Dublin with a Scottish sea captain 
who took him to his land grant in central Virginia (the captain was 
killed there in an Indian raid), but we do not yet know whether 
the indentured servant was from Ireland or Scotland — or further 
east. 


HAPLOGROUP I (NORTHERN EUROPEAN/ 
SCANDINAVIAN) 


Only 5.4% of Byrne Project members have Hg I mutations, and 
these are evenly split between Hg I] and Hg 12. Haplogroups R 
and I went their separate ways about 45,000 years ago; Hg I1 and 
He [2, divorced some 22,000 years ago. Hg I, identified by the 
M253 mutation, is northern Europe’s most common I subclade, 
and it is especially prevalent in Scandinavia and Finland where it 
typically represents over 35% of the male Y-chromosomes. Asso- 
ciated with the Norse ethnicity, [1 is found in all places invaded 
by ancient Germanic tribes and the Vikings. Its presence in 
Ireland, and among those with the Byrne surname, surely comes 
from Viking settlers whose descendants adopted the Byrne 
surname when surnames became the fashion. 


HAPLOGROUP I2 (ISLES-SCOTS) 


Hg [2a is Germanic in origins and seems to have followed R1b 
westward from Northern Europe across Britain to Ireland, where 
it is present in small numbers. Formerly known as I2b1, this 
haplogroup is now titled 12a2a. We have two divisions of that 
haplogroup, one identified by the L161 SNP and called “Isles- 
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D1,” and the other by SNP L126 and called “Isles-Scots.” because 
of its prevalence in Scotland and the Hebrides. The Byrne Project 
has two members in the Isles-D 1 category and eight in Isles-Scots. 


OTHER HAPLOGROUPS 


While 99.5% of Byrne Project members are either Haplogroup 
Rlb or I, we do have a scattering from other haplogroups, some 
hard to explain. Five members are R 1a, a distant relative of RIb 
that is most prevalent in Eastern Europe. We also have singleton 
representation from Haplogroups E, J2, and G. The Rlas prob- 
ably are of Germanic or further eastern ancestry. Hg J2 is found 
mostly in the eastern Mediterranean area and North Africa, but 
about 12% of Europeans have it. While our member’s ancestor 
could have been a Greek explorer or a Phoenician trader seeking 
tin, he more probably was an immigrant from the continent. Simi- 
larly, while Hg E is predominately African, some 16% of 
Europeans have it. Hg G is scarce everywhere, but its presence in 
Europe is 5°% (Otzi the Snowman was one). 


OBSERVATIONS 


We have come far in just a few years, and we now know where 
most of our lineages attach to the tree of humanity. The next step, 
and our principal goal, is to determine their geographic origins. 
Some we already know, and others will be revealed in the course 
of the current year and a few may take more time. Genetic 
genealogy advances through comparisons, and while many of our 
lineages share their mutations with numerous other surnames, 
some appear to be very limited. 

There is of course a testing bias to consider. The preponder- 
ance of testing has been in the British Isles, but other important 
areas have not fared well. Some countries such as France have in 
place legal obstacles to DNA testing, allegedly to protect the 
privacy of health information, although the Y-chromosome has 
almost none of that. This is especially unfortunate because a 
number of important mutations (perhaps L21 among others) may 
have originated in those “protected” areas. 
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Overall, genetic genealogy has made vast strides in the past 
several years as hundreds, perhaps thousands, of new SNPs have 
been detected. Assimilation of these previously unknown muta- 
tions lags behind discovery, but they will be sifted for the valuable 
ones and all understood in due time. 

Much new has been learned about migration paths, and the 
origins of Irish, Scottish, and other tribes. DNA discoveries will 
cause many of the old annals to be annotated. It is said that history 
has been written by the victors, but they cannot change DNA. 
Perhaps much about both vanquished and victors will soon be 
rewritten. 


